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L—NOTES ON THE INFLUENCE OF E. T. A. 
HOFFMANN UPON EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


In his Preface to The Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque 
Poe, while discussing the character and style of these tales, 
says: “I am led to think it is this prevalence of the ‘Ara- 
besque’ in my serious tales, which has induced one or two 
eritics to tax me, in all friendliness,’ with what they have 
been pleased to term ‘Germanism’ and gloom. The charge 
is in bad taste, and the grounds of accusation have not been 
sufficiently considered. Let us admit for a moment that the 
‘ phantasy-pieces’ now given are ‘Germanic’ or what not. . . . 
But the truth is that, with a single exception, there is no one 
of these stories in which the scholar should recognize the 
distinctive features of that species of pseudo-horror which 
we are taught to call Germanic, for no better reason than 
that some of the secondary names of German literature have 
become identified with its folly. If in many of my produc- 
tions terror has been the thesis, I maintain that terror is not 


1Cf. the letter of Jas. E. Heath (September 12, 1839) in T'he Complete 
Works of Edgar Allan Poe, edited by James A. Harrison, New York, 1902 
(cited hereafter as Works), xv, 47. 
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3 GUSTAV GRUENER. 


of Germany, but of the soul.”' In this passage, though 
himself possessed with almost a monomania for discovering 
‘plagiarism’ in other writers,’ (nowadays we should rather 
speak of ‘ influences’), Poe practically denies similar charges 
brought against him. And, in this denial, he takes occasion to 
lunge a side thrust at Hoffmann in his reference to ‘ phantasy- 

ieces’ and ‘some secondary names of German literature ’— 
as will be seen later. 

Despite this disclaimer, neither the poet’s own contempo- 
raries nor posterity have been willing to accept his statement 
of the case, although there is still great divergence of opinion 
and much uncertainty prevailing upon this very point. The 
French and German critics, in general, have accepted the 
influence of Hoffmann upon Poe as a matter of course, as 
beyond all question. American writers, however, seem 
divided, not only among themselves, but even in their own 
minds. Richard Henry Stoddard expresses the guarded 
opinion: “If Hawthorne’s master was Tieck, as Poe de- 
clared, the master of Poe, so far as he had one, was 
Hoffmann. But given his genius, he did not need a master 
long, if at all.”* In 1881, E. C. Stedman (in his biography 
of Poe) remarks: “ He (Poe) was not a pupil of Beckford, 
Godwin, Maturin, Hoffmann or Fouqué.”* Yet in 1894, 
in the Introduction to Poe’s Tales,’ @ propos of Poe’s dis- 
claimer, quoted above, he says: “ Nevertheless, there is a 
pseudo-horror, to be found in certain of his pieces, and 
enough of Ernest Hoffmann’s method to suggest that the 


1 Works, 1, 150-51. 

2 Works, x11, 112, Charges against Hawthorne for plagiarizing his own 
story William Wilson. Also x11, 41, ‘‘The Longfellow War ;’’ xu, 144, 
et passim. 

5 The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, London, 1884, 1, p. xiv. 

* Edgar Allan Poe,: Boston, 1881, p. 63. 

5 The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, by Edmund Clarence Stedman 
and George Edward Woodberry, Chicago, 1894-95. 1, 96. 
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brilliant author of the Fantasiestiicke, whether, a secondary 
name or not, was one of Poe’s early teachers.”’ Later, in this 
same Introduction, Stedman calls attention to various motifs 
in certain of Poe’s tales, presumably borrowed from the 
German author, and concludes, “ Hoffmann’s spell was 
unquestionable.” While Stedman asserts that Hoffmann’s 
influence upon Poe is ‘unquestionable,’ his fellow editor, 
Professor Woodberry, in his biography of Poe,’ not only 
breathes not a word about Hoffmann, but declares, in dis- 
cussing some of the very tales in which Stedman had seen 
the convincing evidence of the German writer’s ‘ unquestion- 
able spell’: “Bulwer and Disraeli, the popular writers of 
his time, gave direction to his genius, both in subject and 
style. Under their influence he wrote at least six tales, etc.” 
(referring to the first six Tales of the Folio Club).? This 
negative attitude was made more positive in a statement 
made by him, in reply to a graduate student of Yale, who 
had written for his views on this point, of which the gist 
was, that “he was very skeptical about the influence of 
Hoffmann upon Poe.” 

Even in the latest biography of Poe, by Professor Harrison 
of the University of Virginia, though the author speaks of 
Poe “as being saturated with the doctrines of Schelling,” 
and further of “Novalis and Schelling, his masters across 
the German sea,” and mentions expressly the “ translations 
of Tieck, La Motte Fouqué, Chamisso, the Schlegels, Schiller, 
Heine and Uhland . . . . opening up a wonder world of 
picturesque ‘Germanism,’ ” * yet there is nowhere the slightest 
reference to Hoffmann. In a personal letter, however, Pro- 
fessor Harrison explains the omission as due to some over- 
sight occurring in the preparation of the manuscript for the 
printer. He believes in Hoffmann’s influence upon Poe, 


1 Edgar Allan Poe, by George E. Woodberry, Boston, 1885. 
2 Cf. p. 65; also p. 85. 5 Works, 1, 153-154. 
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though he seems to consider it of no greater importance than 
that of a number of other German writers, and as being 
‘ vague and indefinite.’ 

Of peculiar interest are the conflicting opinions of two 
foreign writers, who, in quite recent articles," have discussed 
Poe as a “dipsomaniac,” and his works as specimens of 
Littérature Pathologique. While both agree that Poe was the 
victim of alcoholism, which explains his peculiarly disordered 
imagination, the French critic, M. Arvéde Barine says: “ He 
(Poe) had his Hoffmann at the tips of his fingers. Not con- 
tent with borrowing his peculiar species of tale (son gendre), 
he had learned in his school how to give reality to the most 
extravagant fantasies by precision and truthfulness of detail. 
His instinct served him well in the choice of a model.” ? 
On the other side Dr. Karl Ferdinand van Vleuten remarks : 
“Tn general, people were satisfied to explain the peculiarity 
of Poe’s tales by the deeply pervading influence of E. Th. 
A. Hoffmann, by the influence of the German romantic 
writers in general. That was very superficial ; it may even 
be said, it was false.” * ‘ Untenable is the position that Poe 
was influenced to any decided extent by E. Th. A. Hoffmann. 

The art of the two authors differs fundamentally.” ‘ 

In view of these widely diverging differences of opinion, 
it would surely be an interesting task to follow this problem 
to the end, to trace out in all the tales of these two foremost 
authors of the “ grotesque and arabesque” analogous motifs, 
similar ideas and methods, in order to determine, if possible, 
in what respects and to what extent this similarity is con- 
scious or unconscious imitation on Poe’s part, or is simply 
fortuitous. The investigator, starting from Mr. Stedman’s 


1 Revue des Deux Mondes of July 15, 1897 (vol. 142), pp. 336-374, and 
552-592.—Die Zukunft (Berlin) of August Ist, 1903 (vol. 11, No. 44), 
pp- 181-190. 

2Cf. p. 372. 5Cf. pp. 181-182. *Cf. p. 189. 
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suggestions, might press much further the analogies in Poe’s 
Fall of the House of Usher and Hoffmann’s Das Majorat ; or 
in The Assignation and Doge und Dogaressa, and also com- 
pare the seemingly countless sporadic parallels in the other 
works of the two writers. He might investigate the similar 
views held by the two writers on the theory of the tale, and 
likewise compare the persistent attitude of “rebellion against 
formalism, commonplace, the spirit of the bourgeois,” ' which 
is so marked a characteristic in both. He might further 
analyze their peculiar grotesque humor, which is so strik- 
ingly alike, and in Poe seems a direct, though feeble, 
reflection of the German author’s genial, all-pervasive humor. 
He might finally, taking Poe’s tale, The Angel of the Odd, 
as his point of departure, compare its main theme and 
underlying conception with Hoffmann’s doctrine, so oft 
repeated in varying forms, that “truth is stranger than 
fiction,” ? a doctrine which underlies their entire conception 
of the world about them. And, upon the basis of these 
various comparisons, the investigator might arrive at con- 
vineing conclusions and a definitive settlement of the debated 
question of Hoffmann’s influence upon Poe. But an elabo- 
rate investigation of this character is not the purpose of 
these notes. Avoiding the pitfalls of a Motivenjdgerei, as 
the Germans so felicitously term it, which only too often 


1Cf. Stedman : Edgar Allan Poe, p. 86. 

*Some of the most striking examples, taken at random, follow : So magst 
du bedenken, dass das, was sich wirklich begibt, beinahe immer das Unwahr- 
scheinlichste ist ( Werke, ed. Grisebach, Leipzig, 1900, v1, 52). 

Man war dariiber einig, dass die wirklichen Erscheinungen im Leben oft viel 
wunderbarer sich gestalteten, als alles, was die regste Fantasie zu erfinden 
trachte (111, 133). 

Vielleicht wirst du, O mein Leser, dann glauben, dass nichts wwnderlicher 
und toller sei, als das wirkliche Leben (111, 20). 

Or, in Das Fréulein von Scudéri (v1, 190), where Hoffmann quotes 
Boileau (L’ Art Poétique, 11, 43): Le vrai peut quelque fois n’ étre pas vrai- 
semblable. 
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degenerates into a veritable Hetzjagd with its over-subtlety 
and forced fanciful analogies, they wish only to point out 
some striking points of resemblance in the work of the two 
authors, such as seem to present tangible evidence of the 
direct influence of the German writer upon Poe,—an influ- 
ence which is quite marked in his earlier period, though 
waning more and more as the American writer found himself 
and his native genius asserted itself. 

Though I believe it can be shown that Poe probably 
understood German enough to have read Hoffmann in the 
original, yet this question does not affect the subject under 
discussion, for Poe had had abundant opportunity to become 
acquainted with Hoffmann’s work from English, as well as 
from French, translations before his own first tale, Ms. 
Found in a Bottle, appeared in the Baltimore Saturday 
Visiter of October 12, 1833. In Ebglish' the first work 
translated was The Devil's Elixir burgh, 1824), Hoff- 
mann’s only novel, which is one wild orgy of crime, passion, 
insanity and superstitious horror? There followed, in 1826, 
two translations of Mile. de Scudéri, one of Hoffmann’s best 
tales, though it is free from his most marked peculiarities 
of style, horror and grotesqueness. This same year there 
appeared Rolandsitten ; or the Deed of Entail, the translation 
of Das Majorat, in which Stedman sees the germ of The 
Fall of the House of Usher, 10 1826 also Meister Floh, one 
of Hoffmann’s most fantastic and poorest tales, was pub- 
lished in English translation. In the following year (1827), 


'The translations have been taken from the Catalogue of the British 
Museum and corroborated, where it was possible, from the catalogues of 
some the leading libraries in this country, 

* Die Elixiere dea Teufela \n a rambling, long drawn-out story of a satanic 
elixir, which prolongs life but debases the purest character Into one of 
utter depravity and wickedness, The germ is there of Stevenson's Dr, 
Jekyll and Mr, Hyde (ct, Jahresbericht fiir Newere Deutache Literatur, 1895, 
tv, 4, 151), 


ag 
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Thomas Carlyle’s sketch of Hoffmann’s life and works,’ an 
appendix to his translation of the fairy story Der goldene 
Topf, called the attention of the English reading public to 
this extraordinary genius, though, on the whole, Carlyle’s 
opinion of him was unfavorable. And in July of that same 
year Walter Scott published his famous article On the 
Supernatural in Fictitious Composition ; and particularly on 
the Works of Ernest Theodore William Hoffmann,’ which at 
the time made a decided stir, The characterization of Hoff- 
mann’s genius and personality as presented by these two 
essays is such that, if Poe saw them, the similarity to his 
own nature and genius must have struck him with a good 
deal of force, and must have interested him profoundly in 
the German author. No further translations of Hoffmann 
appeared in England until 1844. 

While the number of works translated in Great Britain 
was not large and the criticisms of the author and his work 
were distinctly unfavorable, in France just the opposite was 
true? One author writes: “ France was unanimous in wel- 
coming the tales of Hoffmann and ranking them among the 
chef-d’ ceuvres of romancers.”* Hoffmann was ranked as a 
“German classic,” and, according to Gautier, became “ popu- 
lar in France, more popular than in Germany. His tales 
were read by everybody.”*® One enthusiast compared him 
to Homer.’ In 1823 Mlle. de Seudéri was published in 
translation under the name Olivier Bruason, and dramatized 


' Thomas Carlyle: German Romance, Edinburgh, 1827. 

"Published in The Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 60-09 
(July, 1827), The article is based upon a review of (1) Hoffimanna Leben 
und Nachlass (by his friend Hitsig), Berlin, 1823; (2) Hoffmann'’s Sera- 
plonabriider, 6 vols., 1819-1823 ; (3) Hoffmann’s Nachtatlicke, 2 vols,, 1816, 

*Of, Gustav Thurau: 7. A, Hoffmanna Erstihlungen in Frankreich, 
Festachrift sum siebsiguten Geburtatage Oskar Schade dargebracht von seinen 
Schillern und Verehrern, Kénignberg i, Pr, 1896, pp, 230-289, 

*Champfleury, quoted by Thurau, p, 245, 

® Quoted by Thurau, p, 241, ‘Of, Thurau, p, 241, 
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with success the following year. But this beginning amounted 
to nothing until 1828, when the Globe’ took Hoffmann up 
with enthusiasm, so that he quickly became the most popular 
author of the day in France.’ In 1829 the Revue de Paris 
(vol. I, p. 25) contained an article, Du Merveilleux dans le 
Roman, signed Walter Scott, which is a free and condensed 
translation of the first fourteen pages of the article mentioned 
above,’ and also published copious extracts from Hoffmann’s 
tales. Other magazines also contained translations. In that 
year too, Frangois Adolphe Loevé-Veimars * began an edition 
of Hoffmann in French, which, though not complete as it 
purported to be, still contained his most important works. 
It had as its Introduction an essay on Hoffmann, strangely 
enough a free and condensed translation of the /ast twenty- 
five pages of Scott’s article? This edition was completed in 
1833, the year of Poe’s first published tale. A second 
edition of Hoffmann’s selected works was begun in 1830 by 
Th. Toussenel, and in the same year there appeared an 
edition of Hoffmann for children, Contes aux enfants. Even 
if Poe had not been able to read and understand a word of 
German he might very easily have hit upon the English 
translations, and quite as likely, with his fondness for 
French, have read them in French. With his interest once 
aroused in the German author of the ‘ fantasy-pieces,’ who, 
in genius, temperament and life, was his very doppelgdnger,* 
he must have read eagerly whatever he could get hold of. 


1Cf. Dr. Th. Siipfle: Geschichte des deutschen Kultureinflusses auf Frank- 
reich, Gotha, 1886-90, vol. 2, pp. 154f. 

* Professor Wm. Lyon Phelps kindly compared the articles at the 
National Library in Paris, and furnished these data. 

5 Loevé-Veimars was a well-known critic and translator, who had made 
a good name for himself by translations of Heine and Schiller, and his 
articles on general German literature. 

*Cf. Stedman (Poe's Complete Works, 1, 96-97): ‘Among authors of the 
penumbral cast... . the temperaments and lives, even the features of 
Hoffmann and Poe seem to be most nearly of the same type.” ‘Still, 
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Is there any direct evidence that Poe knew Hoffmann and 
his work? The evidence is found in his very disclaimer 
of Germanic influence, in that reference to the ‘ phantasy- 
pieces,’ which he takes care to enclose in quotation marks. 
And, again, in a letter to his friend, Professor Anthon of 
New York,’ he writes: “My tales, a great number of which 
might be called fantasy-pieces, are in number sixty-six.” 
Now this name, ‘ fantasy-piece,’ is the very name coined by 
Hoffmann for his first collection of sketches and tales, which 
appeared (4 vols., 1814-1815) with the title Fantasiestiicke 
in Callot’s Manier and made a decided sensation ; besides 
establishing for the ‘weird tale’ the name which Poe appro- 
priates. Possibly Poe saw the name in the original, quite as 
likely in Carlyle’s appendix to German Romance, in which* 
the latter speaks of Hoffmann’s Golden Pot as belonging 
“to a strange sort (the Fantasy-piece) of which he himself 
i. e., Hoffmann) was the originator.” * And where he later 
translates the title of Hoffmann’s first work literally, i. e., 
Fantasy-pieces in Callot’s Manner, besides referring to Prin- 
zessin Brambilla as being ‘ properly another Fantasy-piece.’ 

Poe not only knew of Hoffmann’s ‘ fantasy-pieces,’ but he 
actually knew them, and seems to have known them well, 
and from them obtained, consciously or unconsciously, certain 
features and motifs for his own stories. In fact, under the 
egis of Hoffmann Poe entered the literary arena as a writer 
of tales. Poe’s first productions in prose are the sixteen 
tales known as the Tales of the Folio Club, incorporated later 


while Hoffmann was wholly of the Vaterland and Poe a misfitted Ameri- 
can, if the one had died before the other’s birth instead of thirteen years 
later, there would be a chance for a pretty fancy in behalf of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, which both these writers utilized.’ 

1 Works, 1, 150. 2 Works, xvi, 179. 

*Cf. Oritical and Miscellaneous Essays; collected and republished (first 
time, 1839; final, 1869) by Thomas Carlyle, London, 1869, vol. 1, pp. 
814, 349, 35u. 
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in the collection Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, of 
which tales six were handed in for a prize competition to the 
Baltimore Visiter, early in October, 1833. The Introduc- 
tion to these Tales of the Folio Club is a sort of satire,—one 
of Poe’s “hoaxes,”—evidently directed against dilettante or 
philistine literary clubs, and was intended to be printed with 
the tales, though finally held back by the author. That part 
of it explaining the origin and nature of the Folio Club runs 
as follows:' “I find upon reference to the records, that the 
Folio Club was organized as such on the day 
of in the year ——. I like to begin with the 
beginning, and have a partiality for dates. A clause in 
the Constitution then adopted forbade the members to be 
otherwise than erudite and witty: and the avowed objects 
of the Confederation were the ‘instruction of society, and the 
amusement of themselves,’ For the latter purpose a meeting 
is held monthly at the house of some one of the association, 
when each individual is expected to come prepared with a 
‘Short Prose Tale’ of his own composition, Each article 
then produced is read by its [respective] author to the eom- 
pany assembled over a glass of wine [at a very late] dinner,” 

It is to be noticed, that the members of the Folio Club 
meet together once a month, at the house of one of the 
members, over a glass of wine at a dinner, and that each 
member is to read a ‘Short Prose Tale’ of his own com- 
position,” Now, the best-known, as well as the best, 
collection of Hoffmann’s tales is Die Serapionsbriider (4 
volumes, published 1819-1821), This purports to be a 
collection of tales read before the Serapions-Klubb—a club 
named after an eccentric anchorite, who, as is narrated in the 
introductory tale, possessed an unusual gift for telling vivid, 
realistic, interesting prose tales. This Serapion Club, then, 
was a literary club, whose four members agree to meet 


1Cf. Works, u, Introduction, xxxvii ff. 
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regularly, once a week, at the house of one of the members, 
and over a glass of good wine each individual is, in his 
turn, to read a prose tale. The solemn principle which is to 
guide them is, that “each member is to be as bright, lively, 
congenial, receptive and witty as it is possible for him to 
be.”' If, now, Hoffmann frankly acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the Phantasus of Tieck? for the idea of his 
Rahmenerzdhlung, i. ¢, this pot-pourri of tales gathered 
loosely about a central frame-work, what could Poe say in 
regard to his constitution of the Folio Club? In Tieck’s 
Phantasus a number of men and women gather, more or less 
by accident, in a country-house, read aloud not only stories 
but also dramas and poems, entertaining each other in the 
interim with discussions on literature and art. In general, 
the setting is much more like that of Boceaecio’s Decameron, 
than like that of the Serapion-Brethren, There is in Tieck 
not the slightest suggestion of anything like regular proceed- 
ings, or like a club, or anything approaching the idea of a 
club, in faet, of anything regular, Hoffmann, however, has 
the ‘club’ idea distinctly developed, has his members discuss 
the adoption of a constitution, a suggestion which they finally 
reject, They do, however, agree to hold meetings regularly, 
once a week, at a fixed place, usually the house of one of 
their number, and decide that they have a fixed program, 
the reading of a “Serapion tale,” written by the reader, 
And this organization Hoffmann calls the Serapion Club, 
Poe, to be sure, works out these details more and embellishes 
the central idea, but the kernel, the essential part of the idea 
comes from Hoffmann, It is not a case of a vague sugges- 
tion worked up into a new and independent creation, but a 
clearly outlined, definite scheme invented by the German, 


1 Hoffmann’s Werke (Grisebach), vm, 145. 
? Werke, v1; Vorwort, p. 7: Eben diese Form wird—muss an Ludwig Tiecks 
Phantasus erinnern. 
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and borrowed by his American imitator. Possibly, the 
resemblance seemed to Poe too striking and close; at any 
rate, he never published this Introduction, which has not 
appeared in print until included in the recent ‘ Virginia Edi- 
tion’ of Poe’s works. 

The second collection of Poe’s tales bears, as is well 
known, the striking and strange title Tales of the Grotesque 
and Arabesque. It has always been a question of some 
interest how Poe managed to hit upon this peculiarly happy 
name for his collection of twenty tales. No satisfactory 
explanation has as yet been given. In his Preface’ to the 
tales Poe remarks upon their name, but does not offer any 
suggestion as to where he took it from. He says there: 
“ The epithets ‘Grotesque’ and ‘Arabesque’ will be found to 
indicate with sufficient precision the prevalent tenor of the 
tales here published,” but affords no further explanation. 
Professor Belden, of the University of Missouri, suggests 
this explanation:? “It is held by some that his ‘Tales of 
the Grotesque and Arabesque’ got their peculiar title, if 
nothing else, from the ‘arabesken’ of the German romanti- 
cists ; but [the title] is merely a matter of name that might 
be from a book-cover.” 

As Professor Belden says, it is ‘merely a matter of name,’ 
but names are interesting and, to the literary curious, often 
full of suggestive information. Hence, it may not be an 
utter waste of time to speculate a little about this particular 
name, especially as the name may prove to have some bear- 
ing upon the subject under discussion. The word ‘speculate’ 
is designedly used, for what is to be offered here is a conjec- 
ture only, a ‘ speculation ’—but a conjecture, if well grounded, 
may amount to something as evidence. It will be recalled 


1 Works, 1, 150. 
Henry Marvin Belden, Poe’s Criticism of Hawthorne, in Anglia, xxmI 
(pp. 376-404), p. 389. 
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that the first number of the Foreign Quarterly Review (July, 
1827) contained an exhaustive, carefully written article on 
Hoffmann, unsigned, but written by Walter Scott. This 
article opens with a general discussion of the character and 
legitimate use of the marvelous and supernatural in litera- 
ture, and then passes on to an analysis of “another species 
of composition (which the) attachment of the Germans to 
the mysterious has invented.” This species Scott calls the 
“Fantastic mode of writing.” ' The pioneer in this depart- 
ment of writing, according to Scott, is Hoffmann, whose life 
he reviews, and whose genius and style he analyzes. He 
gives the plot and long quotations, in translation, of Das 
Majorat in order to illustrate the legitimate employment of — 
the supernatural. He praises this tale highly, but Hoffmann’s 
Der Sandmann he cites as a type of the “ Fantastic mode 
of writing” introduced by Hoffmann, a type which “it is 
impossible to subject to criticism,” such tales “are the 
feverish dreams of a light-headed patient.” The article con- 
cludes with a strong protest against Hoffmann’s methods.* 
This article was the most carefully thought-out and best- 
written review of Hoffmann which had yet appeared and 
was, for instance, most highly recommended by Goethe to 
the German public, besides furnishing material, as noted 
above, for two articles on Hoffmann in French. Poe, who 
was an omnivorous reader, really obliged to be by his duties 
as editor and critic, followed carefully English as well as 
American literary magazines, and in one of his letters cites 


1“Tn which,”’ he goes on to say (p. 72), ‘‘the most wild and unbounded 
license is given to an irregular fancy.’’ ‘‘It has no restraint save that 
which it may ultimately find in the exhausted imagination of the author.’’ 

2P. 98. The concluding words run: His ‘‘ works as they now exist 
ought to be considered less as models for imitation than as affording a 
warning how the most fertile fancy may be exhausted by the lavish 
prodigality of its possessor.”’ 

5Cf. Kiirschner’s Deutsche Nationallitteratur, vol. 113, p. 266. 
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by name this very magazine.' Now, if he saw this particu- 
lar number,—and the first number of a new magazine is 
likely to be more widely disseminated and read than ordi- 
nary issues,—he must have been struck and impressed by 
Scott’s article, an article of special interest to him. And he 
would have found in this article a striking passage,’ charac- 
terizing Hoffmann’s style, which is worth quoting in full. 
“Thus was the inventor (i. e., Hoffmann), or at least first 
distinguished artist who exhibited the fantastic or super- 
natural grotesque in his compositions so nearly on the verge 
of insanity, as to be afraid of the beings his own fancy 
created. It is no wonder that to a mind so vividly accessible 
to the influence of imagination, so little under the dominion 
of sober reason, such a numerous train of ideas should 
occur in which fancy had a large share and reason none at 
all. In fact the grotesque in his compositions partly resembles 
the arabesque in painting,’ in which is (sic) introduced the 
most strange and complicated monsters, resembling centaurs, 
griffins, sphinxes, chimeras, rocs, and all other creatures of 
romantic imagination, dazzling the beholder as it were by 
the unbounded fertility of the author’s imagination, and 
sating it by the rich contrast of all the varieties of shape 
and colouring, while there is nothing to satisfy the under- 
standing or satisfy the judgment.” In this passage those 
two epithets, grotesque and arabesque, are found in close 
juxtaposition and used to characterize ‘ weird’ tales, occur- 
ring in a paragraph, which describes, almost as if written 
for that purpose, the peculiar character of so much of Poe’s 
work ; and in a paragraph which would especially appeal to 
Poe’s Imp of Perverseness, as it ends with the screed about 
“satisfying the understanding and satisfying the judgment.” 
For, of all things, Poe protests loudest against poetry or 


1 Works, xvi, 161. Letter to Lowell. Cf. also Lowell’s reply, p. 181. 
*Cf. p. 81. 5 The italics are not in the original. 
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literature with a “moral.” If Poe read this article, he 
could not fail to note this passage,’ and note also these 
unusually felicitous designations for his own work, designa- 
tions which “indicate,” as he puts it in his Preface, “ with 
sufficient precision the prevalent tenor of these tales.” Scott 
himself was evidently pleased with his happy comparison, 
for later he repeats it in a passage,’ in which he deplores the 
fact, that Hoffmann’s “taste and temperament directed him 
too strongly to the grotesque and fantastic.” Scott depre- 
cates narrowness and bigotry in literary taste, and then 
proceeds: “Genius too, is, we are aware, capricious and 
must be allowed to take its own flights, however eccentric, 
were it but for the sake of experiment. Sometimes, also, it 
may be eminently pleasing to look at the wildness of an 
Arabesque painting—Scott writes the word with a capital 
A—executed by a man of rich fancy. But we do not desire 
to see a genius expand or rather exhaust itself upon themes 
which cannot be reconciled to taste, etc.” Poe, with his 
keen observation and appreciation of things well said, as 
shown in his Marginalia and Pinakidia, would be sure to 
note such passages as these and store them away in his 
memory for future use. All this, of course, is conjecture, 
but not at all improbable. 

But there are other features in this review which incline 
one very strongly to believe, that it must have been read by 
Poe. You will remember, that Poe speaks contemptuously 
of ‘some of the secondary names of German literature.’ 
Scott says of Hoffmann that “with a steadier command of 
his imagination, he might have been an author of first dis- 
tinction,” and, in concluding, speaks of Hoffmann’s leaving 
behind “the reputation of a remarkable man, whose tempera- 


1 Particularly as it proceeds to condemn Hoffmann for his wasted life 
and just such extravagances of conduct as Poe himself was charged with. 
*Cf. p. 93, 
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ment aud health alone prevented his arriving at a great height 
of reputation”’—the italics in both cases are mine. In other 
words, Hoffmann is one of the ‘secondary names of German 
literature,’ as Poe calls him in his Preface. 

Stedman, as has been touched upon, claims that “a reader 
finds certain properties of the House of Usher and Metzenger- 
stein in Das Majorat; in the ancestral castle of a noble 
family, on a wild and remote estate near the Baltic Sea,— 
the interior, where the moon shines through oriel windows 
upon tapestry and carven furniture and wainscoting,—the 
uncanny scratchings against a bricked-up door,—the old 
Freiherr foreseeing the hour of his death—the ominous 
conflagration—the turret falling of its own decay into a 
chasm at its base.”' These ‘properties’ here enumerated 
are the very features which Scott, in his article on Pee, lays 
stress upon in the analysis of Das Majorat. In his own 
words he describes the castle and its inhabitants, quotes in 
translation the scene in the large hall at night with the 
moonlight streaming “through the broad transom windows ” 
into the hall in which “the walls and roof... . were 
ornamented,—the former with heavy panelling, the latter 
with fantastic carving ;” and also quotes the conclusion of 
the story. He notes that the baron’s name is Roderick; and 
that his lady is “young, beautiful, nervous, and full of 
sensibility.” The most striking feature of the whole, how- 
ever, is Scott’s description of the castle itself culled from 
various parts of Hoffmann’s story. “It was a huge pile 
overhanging the Baltic Sea, silent, dismal, almost unin- 
habited, and surrounded, instead of gardens and pleasure- 
grounds by forests and black pines and firs which came up 
to the walls. Part of the castle was in ruins; and by its 
fall made a deep chasm, which extended from the highest turret 


1 Complete Works, 1, 97. 
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down to the dungeon of the castle.”' Compare with this 
pictrre the description of the ‘House of Usher’ and note 
the close resemblance; chiefly of the chasm from “the 
highest turret down to the dungeon” with that “ barely 
perceptible fissure which, extending from the roof in the 
building in front, made its way down the wall in a zigzag 
direction, until it became lost in the sullen waters of the 
tarn.”? That feature which is the most haunting feature 
of the mansion, as was noticed by one of Poe’s correspond- 
ents, who writes @ propos of the Tales of the Grotesque and 
Arabesque: “I have always found some one remarkable 
thing in your stories to haunt me long after reading them. 
The teeth in Berenice—the changing eyes of Morella—that 
red and glaring crack in the House of Usher.” * 

In addition, other features of the life and incidents at the 
‘Entailed Castle’ agree most strikingly with those at the 
Castle ot Metzengerstein as described by Poe. If Poe 
needed and got any outside suggestions for those two stories, 
he found them here in condensed form. There is a great 
temptation in hounding similarities to death, but it does not 
seem like forcing things too much to see in Scott’s essay On 
the Supernatural the first germs of Poe’s two stories, and to 
hold that these analogies confirm the conjecture that Poe saw 
this review and drew from it. Among other things 


1 For. Quar. Rev., 1, 84. The italics are not in the original. 

This description is not by any means exactly the same as that given in 
Hoffmann. Three important features, that of silence, so impressive a 
feature in Poe’s House of Usher; that of the huge chasm from top to 
bottom ; and that of the castle overhanging the Baltic are not so distinctly 
stated in the German. The castle is described only as ‘‘being not far 
from the Baltic Sea.’’ Hoffmann tries to heighten the desolation by lay- 
ing special stress on the croaking of the ravens, the cries of the wheeling 
gulls, the howling of the wind and the soughing of the pines. The deep 
chasm is only remotely suggested by Hoffmann. 

2 Works, 11, 227. 

§ Letter from Philip Pendleton Cook, xvi, 264. 
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the suggestion for the title of his famous collection of 
tales. 

Every one conversant with Poe’s Tales, who has read them 
with some attention to their style, has probably noticed one 
idiosyncrasy of style, which, owing to its frequent occurrence, 
becomes a downright vice. I refer to the peculiar habit of 
the author in conversational dialogue of beginning a sentence 
with one or more words, inserting thereupon the word of 
saying, by itself or with others, and then repeating the open- 
ing words before proceeding with the rest of the sentence. 
E. g., “Thou hast conquered,” she said, or the murmurs of 
the water deceived me—“thou hast conquered.”' “ What 
think you,” said he, turning abruptly as he spoke—“ what 
think you of this Madonna della Pieta.”* “They have given 
the signal at last,” cried the Pharisee, “they have given the 
signal at last!”* Such examples might be cited by scores. 
These repetitions take various forms, differing in minor 
details, which may be classified in three types for the sake 
of convenience. 

The first type is the one of which examples have just 
been given, 7. e., with some expression of saying intervening 
between the opening words and their repetition. 

The second type is that in which a statement is made 
and followed by a parenthetical explanation or interruption, 
whereupon the first words are repeated with “I say.” E. 9., 
“Do you know, however,” continued he musingly, “that at 
Sparta (which is now Palaeochori), at Sparta, I say, to the 
west of the citadel, etc.”‘ “ Imagine—that is if you have a 
fanciful turn—imagine, I say, my wonder.”*® Or again, “If 
Pierre Bon-Bon had his failings—and what great man has 
not a thousand ?— if Pierre Bon-Bon, I say, had his failings, 
they were failings of very little importance.” ® 

1 The Assignation. 1, 114, * The Assignation. 1, 117. 
2 The Assignation. 1, 118. 5 Loss of Breath. 1, 152. 
5A Tale of Jerusalem. 1, 218. 6 Bon-Bon. 1, 127. 
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There is subclass of this type, in which the phrase “I 
say” is omitted. As, “The person of the stranger—let me 
call him by this title, who to all the world was still a stranger 
—the person of the stranger is one of these subjects.” ' 
Again, “ What was it, I paused to think, what was it that 
so unnerved me in the contemplation of the House of 
Usher?” ? Or, in conversation, “I cannot help—pity me! 
—I cannot help preferring the Antinous.” * 

The third type is mere repetition, with or without any 
parenthetical phrase, but with a change to strengthen the 
opening statement. L. g., “ Very well !—very well, sir !— 
very well indeed, sir!” said his Majesty, apparently much 
flattered.‘ “See! see!” cried he, shrieking in my ears, 
“Almighty God! see! see!”*® “It is a day of days,” she 
said as I approached ; “a day of all days either to live or to 
die.”*® The examples for every one of these types could be 
multiplied many times. 

A careful examination of these repetitions makes it evi- 
dent, that a considerable number are more or less intentional, 
have a rhetorical or stylistic value, or else aid in the delinea- 
tion of character, as in The Tell-Tale Heart. But by far the 
larger part can be accounted for only as a habit, a trick of 
style, which as far as I have been able to recall or learn by 
enquiry is peculiar to Poe, at least among English writers.’ 
It seems, then, that he did not catch the trick from any 


1 The Assignation. u, 114. 

? The Fall of the House of Usher. 11, 273. 

The Assignation. m1, 119. 

* Bon-Bon. m1, 140. 

5 MS. found in a Botile. 11, 7. 6 Morella. 1, 30. 

™Professors Lounsbury, Beers, and Cross, as well as others who were 
appealed to, were unable to recall any other English writer who shows 
this peculiarity to anywhere near such an extent, if at all. An examina- 
tion of tales appearing in Blackwood’ s Magazine from 1825 to 1833 revealed 
that there were numerous tales of the ‘‘Grotesque and Arabesque,” but 


none which possessed this peculiarity. 
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English authors. Can these peculiarities be explained by 
Poe’s general fondness for repetition, a device which he used 
with unqualified success in his poetry, by systematic, care- 
fully-planned repeating of words and phrases, and allitera- 
tion?' Or, can they be explained as the result of mental 
weakness, due to his intemperance, or other unfortunate 
habit? But, if either were the case, we should expect it to 
be a habit which would grow on him. If a rhetorical device, 
that he would develop it for more and more effective use, as 
he did the trick of repetition in his poetry. Here it is most 
effectively used in The Raven (1845) and The Bells (1849), 
that is, in his latest poems. A study of his tales, however, 
shows that these peculiarities are most noticeable in the earliest 
ones. Thus, The Assignation (1835) has thirteen cases in 
sixteen pages of text, as many as three occurrences on a 
single page.” Bon-Bon (1835) has sixteen in twenty 
pages; A Tale of Jerusalem (1836) has nine cases in five 
pages; while in The Murderers of Rue Morgue (1841), though 
there are forty-seven pages of text, with abundant oppor- 
tunity for the use of repetition, there is only one case. The 
Purloined Letter (1845) with twenty-five pages of text, 
affording all kinds of occasion, has also only one case. The 
Cask of Amontillado (November, 1846), with ten pages of 
text and full of conversational dialogue, has not a single case 
of repetition. In the last of Poe’s tales Hop-Frog (184%) 
there are-just two cases in thirteen pages of text, though 
most of the story is animated conversation. Furthermore, 
in his early years, Poe does not confine the peculiarity to his 
tales, but drops into it in his serious work. So, in a book- 
review® of January, 1836: “I published,” says he in his 


1Of. Professor Charles W. Kent's Introduction to Poe's Poems. Works, vit, 
p. xxvi. * Works, 118, 

5 Works, vitt, 163, Reminiscences of an Intercourse with Mr. Niebuhr, the 
Historian, &c., &., by Francis Lieber. 
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reminiscences we are now reviewing, “I published the work 
on Great Britain, ete.” Or, in his Introduction to his 
Poems' (1831), “ But there are occasions, dear B——, there 
are occasions.” Later, however, only two examples occur 
in his serious writings, twice in Hureka,? 
This does not mean that there are no stories of Poe’s 
earlier period which are free from this peculiarity, or, that 
there are none of his later period in which it does not occur 
a number of times. But such cases are the exceptions. In 
Lionizing (1835) and in Metzengerstein (1836) no examples 
are found, though there is plenty of chance for their occur- 
rence. While in The Spectacles (published April, 1844) 
eight cases occur within thirty-four pages; and in The System 
of Dr. Tarr and Prof. Feather (November, 1845) there are 
ten cases in twenty-six pages, though seven of these are 
repetitions of the same phrase.* Either these last two tales, 
which are generally considered as rather poor, were written 
earlier, or else Poe resorts to this device of repetition to give 
a touch of grotesque humor to the narration, an effect which 
the device does produce, and which Poe uses quite skillfully 
in some of the earlier tales (e. g., Bon-Bon, A Tale of 
Jerusalem, Loss of Breath), though its use was by no means 
confined to tales of such character. From these statistics, it 
seems clearly established that Poe outgrew this early vice of 
style, and in his later works employed the device only occa- 


1 Works, vit, xi-xii. 

* Works, xvi, 188 and 191: ‘‘Do you know, my dear friend,’’ says the 
writer, addressing no doubt a contemporary—‘‘ Do you know that, etc.’’— 
P. 191: ‘‘Than the persons’’—the letter goes on to say—‘‘than the 
persons, ete.’’ 

Works, v1, 64: then,’’ said a cadaverous looking personage, etc. — 
“and then.’’—P. 65: ‘And then,’’ said somebody else, ‘‘then there was,”’ 
etc.—Later: ‘‘And then,’’ said some other of the party, ‘‘then there 
was,’’ etc.—P, 69: ‘To be sure,” said I, ‘to be sure.”’—P, 70; ‘To be 
sure,’ said I, ‘To be sure’’ occurs three times on this one page. 
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sionally. And, furthermore, that he purposely avoided it as 
he developed in his powers of narration, and also in his style. 

The question naturally suggests itself, is this eccentricity 
of style a personal peculiarity, one characteristic solely of 
Poe? Or, if not, where could he have acquired it? As has 
been mentioned, authorities, whose work covers the whole 
range of English literature, cannot recall any English author 
in whom it is noticeable as a peculiarity, though isolated 
instances are met with. But turn now to the biography of 
E. T. A. Hoffmann by Ellinger,' to see what light, if any, 
ean be thrown upon this matter. In discussing Hoffmann’s 
style, the chief virtue of which he finds to be clearness, he 
says: “Only occasionally is the reader somewhat disturbed 
by certain eccentricities of style in his enjoyment of Hoff- 
mann’s language, which rings clear as silver; 2. 9.,.... by 
the habit in conversations of beginning with one or several 
words of the speaker and then repeating these after the inter- 
polated ‘ said he,’ ‘ spoke he.’””* These words describe Poe’s 
peculiarity exactly, and hence, in my opinion, we need search 
no further to determine whether this peculiarity is original 
with Poe, or from whom he caught it. Now, in this charac- 
terization Ellinger says that the reader is occasionally dis- 
turbed—‘ occasionally disturbed’ is very mild, The cases 
occur so frequently that they grow decidedly annoying, 
almost maddening.* They are characteristic above every- 
thing élse in Hoffmann’s writing. As many as five cases 
occur on one page, and you can hardly turn to any page of 
conversation of any kind in Hoffmann’s work, in which you 


1E. T. A. Hoffmann, Sein Leben und seine Werke, by Georg Ellinger, 
Hamburg and Leipzig, 1894, p. 175. 

? The italics are not in the original. 

* They are so felt by translators. In the popular French translation by 
Marnier they are cut out. Also in an English edition of Die Serapions- 
briider by Ewing. 
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will not find one example at least, and any number of pages 
have two, and not infrequently three on a page. The types 
of repetition, formulated for Poe, can be duplicated in 
hundreds of examples from the works of his German prede- 
cessor. FE. g., of the first type: “Lass mich in Ruhe, sprach 
er, lass mich in Ruhe.”' “Du faselst, murmelte Falieri, ohne 
sich vom Fenster wegzwwenden, du faselst, Alter.” Again: 
“Nein, beim Himmel! unterbrach er den Freund, indem er 
mit rascher, heftiger Bewegung vom Fenster weg und auf ihn 
zutrat, nein, beim Himmel!” These three cases occur within 
three pages and there are three more on these same pages. 
In Das Friulein von Scuderi, which would make about 
seventy-five pages of matter, if printed as in the ‘ Virginia 
Edition’ of Poe’s works, there are nearly fifty cases of such 
repetition. 

The second type, consisting of opening words and a paren- 
thesis followed by the repetition with “I say,” does not occur 
exactly as in the English, since the German does not use “ I 
say,” or any equivalent. Still the same thing is found in 
such sentences as these: “So macht doch nur auf, wm 
Christuswillen, so macht doch nur auf!”* Again: “Darf 
dann mich, die ich der Tugend getreu und der Frimmigkeit, 
tadellos blieb von Kindheit an, darf dann mich u. 8, w.”* 
“Thr wisst es ja alle, ihr wackeren Kumpane meines frohlichen 
Jugendlebens, ihr wisst es ja alle,’ Within three pages occurs 
this example: “Bemerken Sie—(er fiihrte mich in das hintere 
Zimmer und zeigte durchs Fenster)—bemerken Sie.” * 

The third form, repetition with increased emphasis, is found 
occasionally : “Der Arm ist schon heil, schon wieder heil,” 


1 These examples are taken from Doge und Dogaressa ( Werke, 111, 101 ff. ), 
which Stedman thinks suggested to Poe features of The Assignation. 

? Das Fraulein von Scuderi. Werke, 139 f. 

* Das Ode Haus. Werke, ut, 133 f. 
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Or, “Séhnlein, mein goldenes Séhnlein, Antonio.” * All these 
examples are practically taken from two tales, which Sted- 
man thinks may have furnished suggestions to Poe? But 
they can be duplicated in any quantities from the others. 

But how about Hoffmann? Did not he derive this pecu- 
liarity of style from some writer before him? About this 
Ellinger has the following to say: “ But possibly this pecu- 
liarity, which asserted itself to any considerable extent only 
from about 1815, is to be explained by Hoffmann’s desire for 
greater clearness.” That is to say, Hoffmann developed it 
himself as an aid to clearness in composition, he did not 
borrow from anybody else. In fact, it is startling almost 
how suddenly it becomes noticeable in Hoffmann’s tales. 
Cases of repetition occur occasionally, but only occasionally, 
in Hoffmann’s earlier works, Fantasie-Stiicke, Die Elixiere des 
Teufels, and the earlier stories of Nachstiicke. All of a sudden 
they become very noticeable in the tale Das Sanctus of the 
Nachtstiicke, after which the frequency of occurrence increases 
very rapidly, more noticeable almost in his last tales than in 
many of the earlier ones. The peculiarity is found just as 
often in the serious discussions of art interspersed in Die 
Serapionsbriider as in the tales themselves. Hence, there 
can be but one inference from these facts: Hoffmann grew 
into the peculiarity, Poe grew out of it; with Hoffmann it 
was natural, self-developed, with Poe something extraneous, 
acquired, but thrown off as he grew more and more inde- 
pendent in style and in method. So much seems established 
beyond reasonable doubt. But, if this peculiar habit was 
acquired, if it was an imitation, there is only one writer Poe 
could have learned it from and that was Hoffmann, from 
whom he seems to have obtained so many suggestions for his 
tales, particularly the earlier ones. 


1 Doge wnd Dogaressa. V. supra. 
? Complete Works, 1, 98. 
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If the sequence of reasoning in this paper has been logical, 
it has proved, and it is hoped by tangible evidence, that Poe 
acknowledges the kinship of his tales to those of Hoffmann, 
when he calls them ‘ fantasy-pieces;’ that he took from 
Hoffmann the idea of the Tales of the Folio Club; that 
through Hoffmann he seems to have hit upon the name 
Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, and from him to have 
received many a suggestion and inspiration for his own 
‘weird tales ;’ finally, that his very style seems to have been 
affected and molded in a very marked manner by that of the 
German author; in short, that Hoffmann exerted a deep- 
reaching influence upon the young Poe, an influence which 
he grew away from, but never entirely outgrew. But what 
of Poe’s disclaimer of ‘Germanism’? That is only another 
confirmation of Poe’s own theory of literary plagiarism, 
elaborated in that fine passage on James Aldrich in his New 
York Literati:' “all literary history demonstrates the fact 
that, for the most frequent and palpable plagiarisms ”—let us 


rather say, literary influences—“ we must search the work of 
the most eminent poets.” 


Gustav GRUENER. 
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q Works, xv, 63. 
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Ii. THE POSITION OF THE SOLILOQUY ‘TO BE 
OR NOT TO BE”’ IN HAMLET. 


Among the points of superiority which distinguish the 
plays of Shakespeare from those of most Elizabethan dra- 
matists, none is more obvious and more easily demonstrable 
than the firmly built plan, the clear construction which sets 
in strong relief a dominant dramatic idea. In the poet’s 
mature tragedies, this dominant idea is always a development 
of what Professor Dowden calls “the fatality of character.” 
The protagonist is hurried to the catastrophe, not so much 
by the irresistible force of external events, as by some defect, 
or some enfeebling excess in his own spiritual constitution. 
From the analogy of the other plays, therefore, we should 
expect in Hamlet to find little or no emphasis laid upon 
external hindrances to the execution of the prescribed revenge, 
but rather the accentuation of a purely subjective hesitancy 
inherent in the emotional and intellectual habits of the man 
himself. 

Now it is a notable fact that no such plan, no such domi- 
nant dramatic idea, is apparent in the Hamlet printed in the 
quarto of 1603. Here we have a revenge play of the type 
discussed by Professor Thorndike two years ago' and built, 
as he pointed out, upon a common and usual formula. That 
the prince does not execute vengeance until the last scene we 
of course perceive, but why he does not, whether from lack 
of fit opportunity or from some other cause, we have no 
means of determining. It is true that he rejects the occasion 
when the king is praying, and for the same reason as that 
given in the later version, but this episode does not help us, 
because it is unrelated to any of his other actions. Quite the 


XVII, pp. 126 seq. 
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reverse is the case in the quarto of 1604. Here, indeed, we 
have, what on general principles we should be led to expect 
of Shakespeare, a clearly constructed plan, the plain purpose 
of which is to give striking relief to the dominant dramatic 
idea, a fatal subjective hindrance to action. Hamlet has 


“games, and will, and strength, end mesne 


and yet lives “to say this thing’s to do.” 

In view of this unmistakeable diversity disclosed by a 
comparison of the texts, Richard Grant White’s statement 
that “the Hamlet of 1603, cruelly maimed and ridiculously 
perverted as it is, presents the Hamlet of 1604 and 1623 
complete as to design in all essential points”? is, to say the 
least, rather surprising. The one point above all others 
essential and at the same time most characteristic of Shakes- 
peare’s dramatic art, in fact what may be called the design 
itself, is in no degree developed or even manifested in that 
“maimed and perverted ” version. 

For the elaboration of this design we must turn to the 
quarto of 1604. Here, at length, a definite structure is 
revealed. It consists of five clearly marked moments of 
resolve on Hamlet’s part—and, it may be added, there are 
no more than these five—each aroused by some external 
stimulus, each so vigorous as to lead the spectator to look for 
the immediate execution of some scheme of vengeance, and 
each followed by a period of strikingly contrasted inactivity. 
This antithesis between strong determination and negligent 
lassitude is so forcibly presented and stands forth as so palpable 
a change from the undiscriminated progress of the action in 
the first edition, that it must be accepted as a distinct mani- 
festation of the author’s purpose. 


1 Atlantic Monthly, Oct. 1881, p. 470. 
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The first moment of resolve occurs in the scene in which 
the ghost divulges the facts concerning the murder. Hamlet’s 
words, 
“ Haste me to know’t, that I with wings as swift 

As meditation or the thoughts of love 

May sweep to my revenge,” 
import the rapid consummation of a bloody act. Yet in the 
succeeding scenes, we find him pretending a madness that has 
no obvious purpose, heaping insults upon Polonius, discussing 
theatrical affairs with Rosencranz and Guildenstern, and devot- 
ing his entire attention and interest to the declamation of an 
actor. 

All this, it is true, is found also in the 1603 quarto, though 
not so fully developed, but the case there stands in absolute 
isolation, Not another antithesis between resolve and negli- 
gence can be discovered in that version, Even here it is 
interesting to note the significant substitution of a word, or 
at least a substitution that would be significant if we could 
trust the 1603 text. 


** And thy remembrance all alone shall sit’”’ 
becomes in the second quarto 


‘* And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain.” 


Omitting for the present the second moment of resolve, 
which is found in the soliloquy at the end of Act 11, we 
observe the third in the passage immediately succeeding the 
performance of the play. Convinced of the king’s guilt and 
fired with excitement, Hamlet, when at length left alone, 
soliloquizes briefly before going to the interview with his 
mother. In the first quarto, he merely determines to be 
“ cruel not unnatural,” whereas in the second, these reflections 
are preceded by the words 
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‘* Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on.” * 


A few minutes later he spares the praying king, and his 
excuse, that he desires to send his uncle’s soul, not to Heaven, 
but to Hell, while it might pass in the rude earlier Hamlet, 
is, on the part of the reflective gentleman represented in the 
second quarto, an obvious subterfuge to avoid action. The 
words just quoted have often been regarded as mere bombastic 
declamation, but, viewed as furnishing a vivid contrast be- 
tween resolve and non-performance, they are certainly an 
essential structural element. 

The fourth moment of resolve occurs in the long soliloquy 
after the meeting with the army of Fortinbras, 


“How all occasions do inform against me 
And spur my dull revenge,”’ 
a passage found only in the second quarto. Here Hamlet 
concludes his reflections with a very definite determination, 
‘© from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth.’’ 
Yet he proceeds submissively to embark with his keepers, 
and when we next see him after his accidental return, he is 
tranquilly interrogating the grave-yard clown and meditating 
“too curiously” upon the achievements of “ Eloquent, just 
and mighty Death.” 

At the beginning of the last scene of the tragedy, Hamlet 
tells Horatio the story of the opened packet in which he has 
substituted the names of Rosencranz and Guildenstern for 
his own. In the 1603 edition this incident is related to the 
Queen by Horatio in a separate scene inserted between that 
representing Ophelia’s madness and that in which the king 
and Laertes concert the fatal plot. It is a mere narrative to 


! The real reading is ‘‘such business as the bitter day.’’ 
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advance the action and has no bearing on Hamlet’s character. 
In the second quarto, on the contrary, Hamlet’s tale furnishes 
the most powerful possible incentive to an instant and de- 
cisive stroke. To all the motives for revenge previously 
accentuated and now summed up in Hamlet’s own words, 
there is added that of immediate personal danger. 
“‘He that hath killed my king, and whored my mother, 
Popped in between th’ election and my hopes, 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life.” 


In the folio the case is put even more forcibly. Horatio 


remarks : 
‘*Tt must be shortly known from England 
What is the issue of the business there.’’ 


And indeed we find the return of the ambassadors at the close 
of this very scene. In other words, Hamlet must strike at 
once, or he must pay the penalty of his sluggishness with his 
own life. This he fully appreciates, as his answer shows: 
“Tt will be short, 
The interim’s mine, and a man’s life’s no more 
Than to say one.’’ 
These words, it is true, do not occur in the second quarto, 
but one may reasonably infer that the passage was omitted 
by accident. That something has been lost is undeniable, 
for the conclusion of Hamlet’s speech, as it there stands, is 
obviously incomplete : 
“He that hath... . 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 
And with such cosenage, is’t not perfect conscience ?’’ 
The sense demands at least “To quit him with this arm,” 
and if these words have inadvertently dropped out, a suspicion 
that the rest of the conversation was missed in the same way 
is not unplausible. Be this as it may, however, it does not 
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affect the main argument. Hamlet stands at a moment when 
his life must be the forfeit for even a brief delay, yet on the 
appearance of Osric, he enters with zest into the sport of 
euphuistic banter, and thence proceeds, not to the contrivance 
of serious measures against his mortal foe, but to a fencing 
match. The most impressive contrast between incentive and 
inactivity thus immediately precedes the catastrophe. 

There is no trace of this design in the quarto of 1603; 
neither the moment of resolve nor the following unconcerned 
fooling with the courtier appears. Indeed our examination 
has made it evident that, while the first quarto merely tells 
a revenge story in dramatic form without any logical neces- 
sity in the train of events and without any fatal connection 
between character and catastrophe, the second quarto has 
achieved this necessity and this connection by the structural 
device of presenting a series of moments of strong incentive 
and vigorous resolve, each followed by an equally conspicuous 
inactivity. 

In order to fit into this structural scheme, Hamlet’s 
soliloquy, “To be or not to be,” had to be transferred to its 
present position in the drama. In the quarto of 1603, as is 
well known, this passage directly follows the disclosure to 
the court by Polonius (Corambis) of Hamlet’s love for 
Ophelia. Shortly afterward the players arrive, Hamlet 
listens to the declamation about Hecuba, and, stung by 
remorse, resolves upon the play as a means of assuring him- 
self of the king’s guilt. This resolve he puts into immediate 
execution, thus securing the complete demonstration which 
he sought. 

Now this portrayal of Hamlet forming a purpose, and then 
energetically carrying that purpose into operation, is contrary 
to the fundamental idea of the tragedy as developed in the 
second quarto. This fundamental idea demands a structure 
which shall exhibit every resolve followed by inactivity. 
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Yet the performance of the play before the king, as an essen- 
tial episode in the unfolding of the dramatic action, must be 
retained. Here then is the problem. How is it possible to 
represent the perfect execution of this resolve and, at the 
same time, to preserve for us a Hamlet whose moments 
of determination are invariably followed by inertia? The 
solution is at once simple and masterly. The soliloquy is 
transferred to a position between the conception and the 
representation of the play which was “to catch the conscience 
of the king.” The actor’s declamation fills Hamlet with 
shame at his own lack of efficiency; he determines, by un- 
masking the murderer, to resolve his doubts. Yet in the 
very next scene, instead of being concerned with the serious 
events now in progress, his mind, wandering far away from 
his task, is indulging in vague speculations upon suicide. 

This famous soliloquy in its new position thus becomes 
one of the most striking of those moments of lassitude and 
inactivity which in Hamlet invariably follow the moments 
of resolve. It takes its essential place in the structure of a 
drama which represents a tragic catastrophe as springing, 
not from mere external accident, but from lack of harmony 
between character and circumstance. 


Lewis F. Morr. 
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III.—LE CERCLE D’ AMOUR. 


‘Some twenty years ago M. Emile Picot had occasion to 
edit a group of sixteenth century French moralities, two of 
which were signed by the device “ Rien sans ’ Esprit.” He 
discovered that this curious pseudonym veiled a certain Pierre 
Duval,' a poet of Rouen. On following up his researches, 
the learned Paris scholar found that Duval was the centre of 
a little group of poets who produced several modest volumes 
of verse during the last decade of the reign of Francis I. 

Duval and his friends did their literary apprenticeship by 
writing verses in honour of the Virgin and offering them for 
competition at the feast of the Immaculate Conception annu- 
ally celebrated by the Puys de Notre Dame, which at the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century were 
in a most flourishing condition in Rouen, Caen and other 
Norman cities.?_ The names of Pierre Duval and some of his 
companions whom I shall mention later appear amongst those 
of the contestants as early as 1533.5 

Finally, in 1543, something more pretentious was deter- 
mined on, and the result was the publication of a smali col- 
lection of poems called the Puy du Souverain Amour. There 
are two words in this title to be noted: Puy and Souverain. 
Puy indicates the earlier and still influential association of 
the authors with the “ palinods,” for while the verse is not 
religious, prizes were awarded to the successful poets as at 
the competitions to which they had been accustomed. By 
Sowverain is meant love at once spiritual, all powerful, all 
pervading, the love that used to be felt towards the Virgin 
now turned towards woman. That this idea of a love that 


1V. Emile Picot : Thédtre Mystique de Pierre Duval, Paris, 1882, p. 43, 
*Ibid., p. 18, *Ibid., p. 19. 
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is chaste and other-worldly is conscious and deliberate in 
intention is evident, as one of those who submitted verses, 
Henri de Sassefen, was debarred from the contest because his 
poem touched “ ?amour lascif.” ' 

The Cercle d’ Amour? represents the competition of the fol- 
lowing year, 1544. Apart from mention by M. Picot it has, 
I think, escaped attention. It consists of a collection of 
dizains by Pierre Duval and his coterie. The theme, as before, 
is the presentation of a transcendental conception of love, of 
what is best known by the very inexact, though not entirely 
inappropriate, name of “platonic” love. Such sentiments as 
these are not to be mistaken : 


Par Venus terrestre j’ entendz 

L’amytié de ce monde immunde. 

Par Venus celeste pretendz 

L’amytié de Dieu pur et munde. ( Dizain 26. ) 


Pudique Amour par souverains accordz 

Unit les cueurs de moy et de madame. 

Il faict de nous une chair et un corps, 

De deux cueurs un, un esprit et une ame. ( Dizain 27. ) 


This brings us face to face with one of the most important, 
one of the most characteristic, one of the most pervasive 
doctrines of the Renaissance, and as such the dizains of the 
Cercle d’ Amour are a document of considerable interest. 
Before looking more closely at a few samples of these dizains, 
it may be well to cast an eye back and glance cursorily at 
some of the chief historical sources of platonism.* 


* * * * * 


'[bid., p. 40, note 1. 

2 Le Cercle d’ Amour, published by Jehan Petit, Paris, 1544. 

3 Attention has recently been drawn to Platonism by Professor J. B. 
Fletcher of Harvard, in an article in the April-June, 1903, number of the 
Journal of Comparative Literature, on Précieuses at the Court of Charles I. 
Mr. J. S. Harrison has lately published Platonism in English Poetry, New 
York, 1903. 
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What exactly the men of the Renaissance meant by their 
theories about love, how far they are to be taken seriously, 
how far they were a pose, or if not a pose, an extravagant 
expression of a half doubting though at bottom real creed,— 
there is no nicer question to decide. Apparently each case 
has to be judged, and judged warily, on its merits. How 
far did such a handbook of faith and practice as the Courtier 
affect the every-day life of that brilliant society that idled 
away the evenings in the ballroom at the court of Urbino? 
Probably to the average gentleman it signified little but a 
polite subject for conversation, but to some of the greatest 
minds of the age it had a deep and real meaning—to Michel- 
angelo, to Margaret of Navarre, to Sir Philip Sidney. 

Man was to be saved by the love of beauty in woman— 
not that love which the Middle Ages had thought generally 
sufficiently comprehended in a broad joke or a coarse story.’ 
Man was to see in woman a beauty which was but the pale 
reflection of absolute beauty, and from a love of its earthly 
expression in woman was to rise to the contemplation of its 
heavenly original. By intellectual intercourse with a refined, 
cultured, and beautiful woman he was to be lifted out of his 
grosser self and put into harmony with the Eternal. 

A few sentences from the Asolani of Cardinal Bembo, 
which was published in 1505, contain the first popular phras- 
ing of the new gospel, and will put the ideas in a nutshell. 
An old hermit is instructing Lavinello, a fashionable young 
gentleman, in the theories of spiritual love. ‘“ How,” he 
asks, “can the dim light that shines in the eye of thy lady 
and which so affects thee, be compared with the splendour 
of those eternal beauties, so true, so pure, so noble? And, 
sweet and dear to thee as is thy lady’s voice, it is but an 
echo of the music of the celestial choirs, and though all her 


1V. Abel Lefranc : be te do 
la Renaissance: Rev. d’ Hist. Litt. de la France, 1896, p. 25. 
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little ways and arts give thee an untold delight, how much 
greater the satisfaction to be derived from the mighty acts of 
the Omnipotent !”? 

The original source of these ideas is to be found in Plato, 
in particular in Plato’s dialogue, the Banquet, where the 
doctrine of the power of love is preached with such wonderful 
eloquence by Socrates. But Plato cannot sufficiently account 
for the creed of the woman-worshipping sixteenth century. 
Plato has not woman in mind at all. With the Greek it is 
the youth? whose beauty causes the mind of the lover to rise 
into communion with the beauty which transfuses and trans- 
cends the universe. ‘ We are still more surprised,” remarks 
Jowett, “to find that the philosopher is incited to take the 
first step in his upward progress by the beauty of young men 
and boys, which was alone capable of inspiring the modern 
feeling of romance in the Greek mind. The passion of love 
took the spurious form of an enthusiasm for the ideal of 
beauty, a worship as of some god-like image of an Apollo or 
Antinous.” * 

A philosopher who had an influence almost as great as that 
of Plato himself over the thought of the Renaissance was 
the Alexandrian, Plotinus. The Enneads, like the works of 
Plato, were translated into Latin by Ficino, the head of the 
Platonic Academy at Florence, and so became the common 
property of educated Europe. Plotinus is a visionary thinker, 
deeply tinged with oriental mysticism. Like Plato he has 
his ladder of love by which man ascends from human to 
divine beauty, but with Plotinus the lowest rung is no longer 
a youth, but a woman.‘ He makes the distinction also of a 


1 Pietro Bembo: Opere, 12 vols., Milan, 1808, vol, 1, Asolani, p. 262. 

2 Jowett : Dialogues of Plato, 5 vols., London, 1892, vol. 1, Symposium, 210. 

8Tbid., vol. 1, Introduction to Symposium, p. 534. 

* Les Ennéades de Plotin, Ennead m1, Book v. (Translation of M. N. 
Bouillet, 3 vols., Paris, 1859, vol. m1, pp. 105 ff. ) 
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Celestial and Terrestrial Venus: the former contemplates the 

intelligible world and is divorced from matter; the latter 
presides over ordinary human love.’ “ He who wishes,” says 
Plotinus in his book on Beauty, “to lay hold of the supreme 
beauty is to close his eyes to the world of sense; he must 
retire within himself and purify his mind from all dross, and 
himself become beautiful in order to perceive the beautiful. 
Gradually he shall rise to see that all beauty is in ideas,” ete.? 
Though the general sense here relates Plotinus to the Renais- - 
sance, there is apparent in the foregoing passage a tendency 
to look, if not with contempt, at least merely with tolerance 
on the beauty of this world, a mood utterly at war with the 
sensuous spirit of the age of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

It is evident that the great divergence between Plato and 
the Platonists of the Renaissance was the difference of view- 
point on one subject—woman. Plato saw in her a necessary 
evil; Castiglione saw God in woman. What wrought the 
change? The influence of Plotinus must have reckoned for 
something, but there is another and great factor to be counted. 
Christianity is the most obvious force which demands con- 
sideration. In the history of Christianity there is one figure 
which in this sphere must have exerted untold weight. 
Although in the canonical gospels the Virgin Mary is an 
almost strangely inconspicuous personage, in the early church 
her réle and prestige rapidly took on great proportions. 

The heathen world into which Christianity came had been 
accustomed to its goddesses, and replaced old time favorites 
with the pure and gentle figure of the mother of Jesus.* 
She seized hold in a wonderful way on the popular imagina- 
tion. The idea of her sanctity must have been increased by 
her association with the mystery of the Incarnation, but until 


vol. 1, pp. 106 ff. * Enneads 1 vi, (Bouillet, vol. I, pp. 


SV. Philip Schaff, Rise and Progress of Mariolatry, in Contemporary Review, 
April, 1867. 
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the Nestorian controversy her position amongst the other 
saints had been rather that of primacy than superiority. 
With the triumph, however, in 430, of the name “ Mother 
of God” the cult of Mary took a great step forward. From 
now on the church can but increase her titles, pay deeper 
homage to her dignity, and the centuries but multiply her 
honours. She is called the “ Indestructible Temple of God,” 
the “Loom of the Incarnation,” the “ Bridge from God to 
Man,” “ through her the Trinity is glorified and adored, the 
devils and demons are put to flight, the nations converted 
and the fallen creatures raised to Heaven.” ' 

It is impossible to believe that this glorification of one 

woman would not lead to a greater respect for all her sex. 
God the Father and God the Son were too far removed from 
the range of the individual human experience, but this woman 
who had been a mother, who was all gracious, was also the 
Queen of Heaven, and her pleadings for sinners were powerful 
with the great Judge of all. 
_ In the title “Bridge from God to Man” a woman has 
taken the place of the Christ, and has become the reconciler, 
the mediator, the means of man’s approach to the Divine. 
In the sixth century, as in the sixteenth, man saw God in 
woman and was put in harmony with Him through her. 
The analogy caanot be pressed too far, but the fundamental 
feeling is the same. 

The popularity of the Virgin showed no falling off as the 
years passed into generations, and almost every century saw 
a new feast-day established by the church in her honour. The 
most important of these festivals, the Immaculate Conception, 
though not formally promulgated till fifty years ago, was first 
celebrated at Lyons in 1140. This is an interesting date. 
Troubadour poetry, which centres round the worship of the 
lady, was then in early bloom. Lyons, it is worth remem- 


Ubid. 
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bering, while not in Provence, is on its border and on the 
route thither from the north. 

Art from Giotto and Fra Angelico to Botticelli and Raphael 
is concerned above all with expressing the life and graces of 
the Virgin. Great cathedrals, each with its splendid Lady- 
chapel, rose and were named after her, and every one of their 
thousand nooks and crannies contained her image. 

In 1534, while at Rouen Pierre Duval and his friends 
were composing rondeaux and chants-royaux in honour of 
Mary, Ignatius Loyola and his six companions were vowing 
at Montmartre, near Paris, to wage war on the enemies of 
Jesus and especially, doubtless because the Reform fought 
fiercely against Mariolatry, on the foes of the Virgin, the 
Queen of Heaven, whose knight in chivalrous fashion Loyola 
armed himself." 

* * * * * * 

In spite of the high-flown language of the Troubadour 
lyric it would be absurd in the face of Andreas Capellanus’ 
codified laws of immorality? to take any ideal view of the 
relations of the fair dames of the twelth century and their 
attendant squires. Yet it is important to note that this 
poetry heralds the emergence of woman. The queen or 
countess is no longer the mere upper cook and rearer of 
children. She has become an object of admiration and adora- 
tion, if not to her own husband, at least to another man. 
Sometimes the language of admiration can be easily accounted 
for, as in the case of Peire Rogier* and the Countess Ermen- 
garde of Narbonne. Peire, who was a poor poet, was 
dependent on his mistress for his clothes and meals, and 
naturally does not mince matters when he pays compliments. 


1 Haag: Histoire des Dogmes, Paris, 1862, p. 431. 

* Andreas Capellanus, ed. Trojel, Havniae, 1892, pp. 106 and 310 ff.; cf. 
also W. A. Neilson, Court of Love, Boston, 1899, p. 176i. 

* Diez: Leben und Werke der Troubadour, Leipsic, 1882, p. 79: 
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The feudal system, indeed, with its idea of vassal and lord, 
and of the obligation on the strong to defend the weak, affected 
powerfully the relations of the sexes. The weaker vessel, 
whom it was the sworn duty of the knight to protect, became 
the lord, and the great baron her humble vassal. At her 
nod, in order to prove his allegiance, he must be ready to 
undergo shame. At Guinivere’s commands Lancelot allows 
himself to be defeated at the tournament.' He takes almost 
the ascetic pleasure in humiliating himeelf by riding upon 
the cart? which the monk might take in doing penance to 
secure the favour of the Virgin. He behaves before her 
exactly as he would before a statue of Mary. ‘“ He worships 
her, and kneels down before her, for in no holy body does he 
so believe.” * 

Even though all this posing and phrasing had an illicit 
purpose, it did put the lady in the superior position. She 
had favours to bestow, and was soon found to be dictating 
terms to those who claimed her grace. 

* x * * * * 

The indebtedness of Dante to Provengal literature is an 
established fact of literary history,‘ and Beatrice must be 
looked upon as the true culmination on its theoretic side 
of the heroine of the courtly lyric. Dante excludes the 
material entirely. ‘This much alone,” writes Boccaccio, 
who cannot certainly be accused of any transcendental bias, 
“T donot wish to pass over without mention, namely, that 


1Chrétien de Troyes, Chevalier de la Charette, ed. P. Tarbé, Paris, 1849, 
Il. 5655 ff. 

2V. L. F. Mott: System of Courtly Love, Boston, 1896, pp. 41-42. 

3 V. Chretien de Troyes: Chevalier de la Charette, 1. 4652 ; cf. also Mott, 
System of Courtly Love, p. 117. The opposite of this, the application of 
amorous language to the Virgin, is common in the Renaissance. Cf. Mar- 
garet of Navarre, Marguerites, ed. Frank, 4 vols., Paris, 1873, poem Comédie 
du Désert, vol. 1, p. 188. 

*Cf. Mott : System of Courtly Love, pp. 142 ff. 
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according as he [Dante] himself writes, and as others to 
whom his passion was known bear witness, this love was 
most virtuous, nor did there ever appear by look or word 
or sign any sensual appetite either in the lover or in the 
thing beloved.” ' 

A discussion of the attitude of Dante to Beatrice would 
demand a book for itself. It is most essential at present 
merely to note that Dante found in a woman, or at least 
figured in a woman, whom in her life-time he had loved, the 
dynamic of his regeneration. When Beatrice is called away to 
Heaven she is enrolled “under the banner of that most holy 
Queen Mary, whose name was ever spoken with greatest 
reverence by this most gentle Beatrice.” ? 

Beatrice was too little a creature of flesh and blood, too 
ethereal, too highly spiritualized, to make any appeal to ordi- 
nary life. Still, whenever Dante was mentioned, her name 
would silently accompany his, and for cultured people 
“Madonna” must have had connotations literary as well as 
theological, and one sense might be almost as sacred as the 
other. Dante’s influence over succeeding generations was 
immense. Lorenzo and Michelangelo, each of them deeply 
tinged with platonism, were both profoundly versed in Dante. 

* * * * * * 

It is necessary to name Petrarch, but it is not necessary to 
dwell on him. Whatever we may state at times as to the 
innocence of his affection for Laura, some lines still stand in 
the Rime which argue better for Laura’s virtue than Pe- 
trarch’s veracity.’ His importance lies in another direction. 
Besides seeing in Laura the objective of his desires, he recog- 
nizes in his better moments that the influence of the good 


1J. R. Smith : Boccaccio’s Life of Dante, New York, 1901, p. 20. 

*C. E. Norton, New Life of Dante Alighieri, Boston, 1902, Chap. xxrx. 

5 V. Le Rime, ed. Carducci, Florence, 1899, Sestina xxii, 1]. 31 ff. ; Sonnet 
lvi, Sonnet lxxviii, etc. 
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and beautiful woman he has so long adored has been a refin- 
ing and purifying factor in his life, and that he owes her 
many of his highest aspirations.’ After the death of Laura 
this mood grows more marked, and Petrarch speaks con- 
stantly of her uplifting power.’ 

His verse-form, the sonnet, became in the Renaissance the 
universal vehicle for amorous poetry, and it is necessary to 
be sharply on the lookout not to confound mere courtly 
compliment or poetic exercise expressed in the exaggerated 
language which Petrarch and his imitators inherited from the 
Troubadours, with verse written in the same metrical form 
on the same subject, but drawing its essential derivation from 
another source. On the one hand Wyatt must not be mis- 
taken for Sidney, nor on the other hand is Michelangelo to 
be explained by Serafino d’ Aquila. 

* * * * * * 

In 1460 Cosimo de’ Medici founded at Florence the 
Platonic Academy, and Marsilio Ficino, who since boy- 
hood had been in training in the Medici household as a 
Greek scholar, became its president. His life-work was 
the rendering of Plato into Latin. One part of his transla- 
tion which aroused the greatest interest was Plato’s theory 
of love, particularly as presented in the Symposium. Ficino, 
himself composed on the Banquet a Commentary* in seven 
parts and seventy-two chapters, in which he shews that he 
does fot understand his text, by reading into it mystical 
conceptions which he had doubtless imbibed from the Alexan- 
drians. The Commentary has an interesting reference to 
the “ philosopher Guido Cavalcanti,” * which proves that the 


]bid : cf. Sonnet clv, ete. 

2Tbid: cf. Sonnets cclxxxix, cexe, cecvi, etc. 

* This may be consulted in Ficino’s works published at Frankfort in 1602 : 
v. pp. 1137-1173. 
* Ibid., vii, i. 
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thought of the thirteenth century was still an active force in 
the mind of the translator of Plato. 

At any rate the new theories, a medley of Plato and 
Plotinus, sown on a soil prepared by Mariolatry and chival- 
rous ideals, created a lively curiosity. In his translation of 
Plotinus Ficino says, in a letter addressed to Lorenzo and 
prefixed to the chapter on Love, that his patron will not 
expect a long discourse on love here, partly as he had 
already treated it at length in connection with the Sym- 
posium, but mostly because Lorenzo himself had written so 
many elegant songs on the subject.' 

An early product of the interest in the new conceptions of 
a divine love is to be found in Benivieni’s canzone on “ Amore.” 
So obscure is this poem that were it not for the Commentary? 
of Pico della Mirandola it would be almost incomprehensi- 
ble. Pico thinks of the beauty of women as the first step 
in the ladder of love which is to lead the soul to communion 
with the Divine.* While he refers constantly to Plato, his 
explanations are loaded with a vast amount of mystical 
philosophy.‘ 

Hitherto this platonism—for so it may be called in spite of 
its hybrid origin—had been in the hands of scholars. It 
remained for some one to make it common property. The 
evangelist was to be Cardinal Bembo, and his message was 
contained in the dialogues of the Asolani, of which I have 
already spoken. The book was very successful and in the 
years following its appearance ran through numerous editions. 
A great impetus was given to platonic theories by the publi- 
cation in 1528 of the Courtier, by Bembo’s friend, Casti- 


1 Ficino, ed. Creuzer, Oxford, 3 vols., 1833, vol. 1, p. 522. The Alterca- 
zione, a poem by Lorenzo, is a dialogue between Ficino and himself on the 


subject of love. 

*The Canzone and Commentary are both printed in Benivieni’s Opere, 
Venice, 1522. 

Ibid. Chap. * Ibid. : cf. Chaps. vir and xiv. 
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glione. The work had been written at least ten years before, 
and when at last printed its vogue was immense. Prac- 
tically every year for a decade saw anew edition or a reprint. 
In 1537 it was translated into French, and immediately ran 
through several editions. Garcilaso de la Vega happened to 
be in Venice when the Courtier first appeared, and he sent 
off post haste a copy to Boscén. A Spanish version by the 
latter came out at Salamanca in 1540. In 1561 it was given 
an English dress by Hoby. 

There is no mistaking the drift of the Courtier. It is a 
document for platonism ; it is a sermon on the text of femi- 
nism.' Book I discusses the gentleman in general; Book II 
deals with particular instances; Book III treats the lady 
who corresponds to the courtier; Book IV takes up the 
relation of the courtier to his prince, but the climax is not, 
as one might naturally expect, the courtier’s relation to God, 
but his relation to the lady of Book III. The final chapters, 
a most eloquent sermon on the saving power of spiritual love, 
are very fittingly put into the mouth of Cardinal Bembo, 
and are an emphatic, glowing, almost ecstatic restatement of 
the doctrines preached by the old Hermit to Lavinello in the 
Asolani. 

* * . * * * 

It is now time to turn to France and look at the growth 
of platonism there.’ 

Ficifo’s name had soon crossed the Alps, for in 1489 his 
De Triplici Vita was published at Rouen; his translation 
of Plato, printed by Jehan Petit, appeared in 1518. In an 


1A recent, though not very satisfactory, discussion of the question of 
Renaissance feminism is Maulde La Claviére’s Femmes de la Renaissance, 
Paris, 1898. 

2 For details regarding this movement, v. Abel Lefranc: Le Platonisme 
et la Littérature en France a 0 époque de la Renaissance, Rev. de 0 Hist. Litt. de 
la France, 1896, pp. 1 ff. 
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edition of 1533 of the same work Plato is referred to as the 
“God of philosophers,” which indicates his growing prestige. 
In 1541 Des Périers translated his Lysis into French. This 
was the first of the dialogues to appear in the vernacular. 
Three years later Dolet turned into French the Aziochus and 
the Hipparchus. In 1546 Jean de la Haye, at the express 
command of Margaret of Navarre, turned into French 
Ficino’s Commentary on the Symposium. The following 
year Margaret’s friend, Pierre Duval, the Bishop of Séez, 
probably no relation to Pierre Duval of the Cercle d’ Amour, 
translated the Crito. Another of the queen’s intimates, 
Antoine Heroét, whose work, the Parfaite Amie, is saturated 
in platonic doctrine, wrote the Androgyne—a poem based 
directly on Plato. 

Other solvents beside the action alone of Greek philosophy 
were at work on French thought. It was no vain prophecy 
which Castiglione uttered in the Courtier. Complaint has 
been made that though the French make much of military 
glory, they not merely neglect letters, but despise them. 
Giuliano de’ Medici replies that all will change in France 
with the advent to the crown of Francis I, and that as arms 
now lend splendour to the French name, so letters also will 
flourish to an equal degree.’ 

Such was the literal fact. Modern France begins at 1515. 
Transalpine culture had poured northward since the raid of 
Charles VIII. The centre of the new Italianate learning 
was the king’s sister Margaret of Navarre, who gave her 
patronage ‘to every liberal movement in philosophy, litera- 
ture, and theology,—to Dolet, to Rabelais, to Calvin. Her 
own writings give expression to the agitated thought of the 
period. Her interest in the new theories about love was 
intense, and the Heptameron, the Marguerites, and the Der- 


! Cortegiano, ed. Cian, Florence, 1894, 1, xlvi. 
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nigres Poésies are all full of references to platonism and 
expositions of it.’ 

But besides being the centre in France of these intellectual 
currents which are characteristic of the Renaissance generally, 
Margaret appears to have been under another influence. In 
her later years her protestantism developed into a sort of 
pantheism.* There had arisen in Flanders in the early part 
of the sixteenth century a sect called the Libertins Spirituels, 
Its leaders, Poques and Quentin, preached a mystical gospel of 
love and the spirit, which, according to Calvin, who launched 
against them a ferocious tract,* led only to the most appalling 
moral degradation and social corruption. Margaret, who was 
at the time harbouring the two high priests of the new mysti- 
cism, wrote to Calvin protesting against his attack on her and 
her servants, and Calvin replied in April, 1545, from Geneva, 
rather sternly to the letter. He congratulated her on the 
assistance she had in the past afforded to members of the 
Reformed Church, but warned her in plain speech to beware 
of these new and dangerous heresies.‘ Relations between the 
queen and her two protegés cannot, however, have been 
broken off, because during the year 1548-9, the last of 
Margaret’s life, Poques drew as almoner eighty livres from 
her treasury.° 

The doctrines, or rather lack of doctrines, of these “ Liber- 
tins,” may be seen at first hand in an interesting little vol- 

1Cf. Heptameron, novel 24; Marguerites, ed. Frank, vol. rv, Mort et 
Resurrection D? Amour ; Dernitres Poésics, ed. Lefranc, Paris, 1896, Comédie 
Jouée au Mont Marson. One instance from each will suffice. They might 
be added to indefinitely. 

* Lefranc, Idées Religieuses de Marguerite de Navarre, Paris, 1898, pp. 
ped RE Adversus fanaticam et furiosam sectam Libertinorum qui 
se spirituales vocant. For agoodaccount of the Libertins Spirituels v. Auguste 
Jundt, Histoire du Panthéisme Populaire, Paris, 1875. 

*V. Calvin’s Letters, ed. Bonnet, 2 vols., Paris, 1854, vol. 1, p. 111. 
5 Ferriére-Percy, Livre de Dépenses, Paris, 1862, p. 178. 
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ume, Traités Mystiques, published by Professor Karl Schmidt, 
of Strassburg, in 1876. There is no author’s name attached, 
merely the initials “J. F.” Schmidt conjectured, from 
reasons which I need not detail here, that the volume may 
have been intended as a present to Margaret of Navarre. 
M. Picot points out the identity of teaching between that of 
the Traités Mystiques and that of Pierre Duval’s circle,' and 
drawing attention to the fact that one of the authors to win 
a prize at the Puy de Souverain Amour was a Jehan Feré, 
suggests that “J. F.” may be Jehan Ferré, vicompte de 
Domfort, Margaret’s secretary. This supposition is ren- 
dered the more likely by an entry in the Livre de Dépenses, 
which seems hitherto to have escaped observation. Under 
date of December 7th, 1548, Jehan Frotté records that a 
pension of xxv livres was paid to “Jean Corne, dict des 
Minieres.” * Now Jehan des Miniéres contributed verses to 
the Puy du Souverain Amour, and, under the device J’anime 
Hardiesse, also to the Cercle d’ Amour. 

Pierre Duval’s coterie, who in 1533 were enthusiastically 
singing mystical hymns in honour of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, later, as we shall see in their poetry, became tinged 
with platonism, and like Margaret, appear to have come 
under the spell of the heretical teachings of the Libertins 
Spirituels and probably finally accepted the reformed theology. 
And if, as seems probable, the little group of Rouen poets, 
whether on account of their unorthodox opinions, or for 
whatever reason, fell on evil days about 1547,’ it would be 
natural that Jehan Ferré should introduce his friend, Jehan 
des Miniéres, to Margaret’s notice and procure for him a 
little assistance in shelter and money. 


* * * * * * 


1E. Picot: Thédtre Mystique de Pierre Duval, p. 67. 
? Ferritre-Percy : Livre de Dépenses, p. 190. 
*V. E. Picot, Thédtre Mystique de Pierre Duval, p. 68. 
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The “Cercle d’ Amour auquel estoient escriptes quatre lignes 
chantées par les Poetes devant les Dieux immortelz” was pub- 
lished in 1544 by the celebrated printer, Jehan Petit. The 
volume consists in the first place of a dedicatory dizain, 
which is signed Rien sans ? Esprit and in which the reference 
to the month of May at once awakens an echo of Provence 
and the twelfth century : 

Nobles seigneurs damoiselles et dames, 

Qui prenez tout A gré et passetemps, 

Pour vostre May plein d’amoureuses flammes 
Cestuy livret vous offrir je pretendz, etc. 

Then follows a prose introduction, written in an aureate 
pseudo-classic style. The poets who are to contribute 
dizains are “ Amantz . . . de la déesse Pallas,” which indi- 
cates the intellectual bias of the writers. Jupiter having 
given his permission, the poets are summoned to recite their 
productions on the “théAtre de magnificence,” which has been 
erected for the occasion. On each of the four sides of a “ cercle 
carré” the god of poetry writes one of the following lines : 


Jamais amour ne peult estre sans grace. 
Toutes a l'oeil, mais une au cueur me touche. 
Tl n’est ennuy que d’amoureuse absence. 
Foy garde amour et amour donne grace. 


With one of the four each dizain submitted must conclude. 
To stimulate the contestants, as in the Puy du Souwverain 
Amour, Justice offers a first and second prize for those 
dizains which are adjudged the best. As some inconvenience 
had arisen from naming the competing poets the year before, 
on this occasion no names are to be mentioned. This preface 
is signed like the introductory dizain by Rien sans I’ Esprit— 
Pierre Duval. 

The poems “sung before the immortal gods” now follow. 
They are all dizains and have the same rime-scheme— 
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ababbecdcd—as those of Maurice Scéve’s Delie which 
was published the same year. There are in all one hundred 
and forty-five (145) dizains. Of these twenty-two (22) end 
in, “ Jamais amour ne peult estre sans grace ;” twenty-three 
(23) in, “Toutes & l’ceil mais une au cueur me touche ;” 
fifty-eight (58) in “Il n’est ennuy que d’amoureuse absence ;” 
and forty-two (42) in “Foy garde amour et amour donne 
grace.” Three dizains, nos. 4, 24, and 26, have four octo- 
syllabic lines prefixed to them. In the case of the 24th 
and 16th this is styled an “argument.” Of the total num- 
ber sixty-three (63) are quite anonymous, but in spite of the 
editor’s statement in the preface that there will be no names, 
four (4) of the dizains are signed, no. 109 by J. Boscachard, 
and nos, 126, 127, and 128 by R. Bréard. The remaining 
seventy-nine (79) are signed by devices,’ some of which can 
be deciphered, some of which can not. Rien sans Vesprit, 
Pierre Duval, the compiler of the collection, writes the largest 
number, twenty-three (23), as well as the dedicatory dizain 
and the preface. J’anime hardiesse, an anagram of Jehan 
des Miniéres—who we have seen was a pensioner of Mar- 
garet of Navarre—comes next with eleven (11) to his credit. 
A tous clement, which may hide Clément Hesbert, follows with 
nine (9). Nine (9) are also signed by Ne hay le coup, an 
anagram of Jehan Coupel. Leger esprit ravit, Pierre Gaul- 
tier, is responsible for seven (7). Rien qui ne veult, Marie 
du Val, composes one (1). Hn ennuy repos, who is the 
author of eight (8), Difficilia quae pulchra of three (3), Nul 
bien sans Dieu, Rien sinon la, and S’il en a, il en est, each 
contributing one dizain, all remain unidentified. 

Pierre Duval himself, whom M. Picot has laboriously 
tracked, is the only one of the entire group about whose life 


1For information regarding the devices, v. E. Picot, Thédtre mystique de 
Pierre Duval, Introduction. 
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any details can be gathered. He vanishes from view at 
Rouen in 1547 to reappear in London in 1552, and died, in 
no high favour with Calvin seemingly, as minister of a band 
of exiled French protestants at Emden in 1558." 

The names of those of the rest of Duval’s friends that 
have been deciphered remain but names, and the memory of 
the very existence of that little circle of Norman poets who 
sang of a sovereign love, a mixture of Mariolatry and pan- 
theism and platonism, has long since been forgotten. 

We may now glance at a few of these dizains, some of 
which will be found not without interest. 


No. 4. 


In the introductory lines the stress laid on the “tout” 
harks away back to Plotinus and finds also an echo in con- 
temporary poetry of the same tone. Margaret of Navarre?’ 
reverts continually to the nothingness of the creature and the 
omnipotence of the Creator. Here the image is transferred 
to the relation of the sexes. 

Ayant receu l’amour et grace 
De mon amy par vive foy, 


De mon rien en son tout en moy 
Son amour et grace compasse. 


Soubz loy d’amour ou grace a unité 

De mon amy j’ espere jouyssance. 

A luy parfoys j’ay telle affinité 

Qu’en luy seul tien ma totale esperance. 
Tl peult en moy, en luy est ma puissance, 
Et sans luy n’ay la grace de l’aymer, 


1 bid. : pp. 76 and 77. 
*Cf. Marg. de Navarre: Marguerites, ed. Frank, vol. 1, p. 132, and 
Dernitres Poésies, ed. Lefranc, Intro. p. lxix, and poem Prisons, p. 245. 
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Tant plus le voy, plus me fait enflammer 
En son amour ou grace me soulace : 

Dont croy qu’ainsi que sans eau n’est la mer 
Jamais amour ne peult estre sans grace. 


Leger esprit ravy. 


No. 5. 


That love is the supreme thing in life is evident, because 
it was the cause of the sacrifice of Calvary and the means of 
the salvation of the world. It was love, too, that forgave 
Mary Magdalene. The reference to St. Paul, who was the 
authority par excellence of the religious reform, is significant. 

Qui feit en croix le corps de Jesus Christ 
Rendre son sang, mesmes sa propre vie? 
Ne fust ce pas, comme Sainct Paul descript, 
L’exces d’amour dont mort est asservie? 


Qu’en avons nous? Une grace assouvie, 
Nous asseurant ! de la gloire certaine. 


N’as tu pas eu pardon, © Magdaleine, 

Par bien aimer ton maistre qui t’embrasse ? 
Cela est vray, car par vertu haultaine 
Jamais amour ne peult estre sans grace. 


Difficilia que pulchra. 


No. 11. 


Love cannot exist without “grace.” ? “Grace” is the fruit 
of love, and love is to be recognized by its fruit as the tree 
is. The reference is probably to the refining influence of a 
pure love. The Queen of Navarre speaks of having per- 
mitted a man’s attentions in order to improve him: 


1 Text : asseurnt. ‘ 
*Cf. Vittoria Colonna : Rime e Lettere, Florence, 1860, Rime sacre e morali, 
no. clxx. 
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Vous faisiez tant semblant de bien m’ entendre, 
Que je me mis de propos en propos 
A vous hanter, esperant bon vous rendre.' 


Margaret dismissed this “serviteur” because he mistook 
her meaning. 
Dizain. 
Ainsi qu’amour par grace on peult congnoistre, 
Sans grace amour ne peult estre congneu ; 
Et si l'amour n’en veult grace permettre, 
Ce n’est amour, mais un rien incongneu. 
Car comme |’ arbre? est au fruict recongneu 
Duquel sans fruict on ne peult pas juger, 
Grace est le fruict de l’amoureux verger 
Sans qui amour ne se peult veoir en face. 
Dont comme nef n’est en mer sans dangier, 
Jamais amour ne peult estre sans grace. 


J’ anime hardiesse. 


No. 13. 


Here we learn that love is to be found where virtue i= 
dwells. As in the poetry of Provence,’ it is the eye which a 


is the channel through which love makes his attack. q 
Dizain. 


Ou gist amour? la ou vertu demeure. 

Que pretend il? pour luy seul acquerir 

La dame en qui le sien cueur fait demeure. 
Par quel moyen la peult il requerir? 

Par le sien cil qui fait vivre et mourir. 
Qu’en revient il? une amoureuse flame 
Bruslant le corps,‘ le cueur, |’ esprit et l’ame, 


1 Margaret of Navarre: Dernitres Poésies, ed. Lefranc, Les Adieuzx, p. 352. 

2 Text: / arbre. 

5 Cf. Bernart de Ventadorn in Bartsch, Chrest. Prov., 5th ed., Berlin, 1892, 
col. 61, 1. 2; cf. also Jacopo da Lentino in D’ Ancona e Bacci, Man. della 
Lett. ital., 6th ed., Florence, 1898, vol. 1, p. 44, Natura e origine d’ Amore. 

*Text : corpss. 
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Mille plaisirs quand la dame on embrasse : 
Voyla comment par vertu qui enflame 
Jamais amour ne peult estre sans grace. 


Difficilia quae pulchra. 


No. 24. 


This is a bit of pure platonism. All love of this world, 
says the poet, is vain, where the faithful heart is not con- 
cerned, but true love is found in the only certain goodness. 
The object of the poet’s affections is the goodness of God, 
which he describes as the daughter of love and sister of 
wisdom. He sees the divine goodness everywhere, and in 
contemplation of the beauty of goodness is thrown into 
ecstasy. Goodness is his “idea.”' The use of the word 
“idée”” suggests at once the Délie of Maurice Scave, 
which, like the Cercle d’ Amour, was published in 1544. 
Délie is only an anagram of IJdée. In Scéve’s hundred 
and eighty-fifth dizain the thought is closely parallel to 


that above : 
Pour m’incliner souvent 4 celle image 
De ta beaulté esmerveillable Idée 
Je te presente autant de foys l’ hommage 
Que toute loy en saveur decidée 
Te peult donner—etc. 


The final note is again struck on the tout and rien. 
Argument. 


Toute amytié du monde est vaine 
Ou le cueur fidele ne tend, 

Mais la vraie amitié pretend 

En la seule bonté certaine. 


1For idea in this sense, cf. Plotinus, Enneads, 1, vi. (Translation by 
Bouillet, Paris, 1859: vol. 1, p. 113.) 
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Dixain de Amant Parfaict. 


Celle que j’aime est la bonté de Dieu, 
Fille d’amour, et sceur de sapience. 
Au cueur me touche et la voy en tout lieu, 
Tant suis ravy en sa beaulté immense. 
C’est mon ydee, aux aultres je ne pense. 
Elle a mon tout, et sans elle n’ay rien. 
Je l’ay sans veoir, et sans toucher la tien 
Par vive foy, ou mon seul espoir couche.' 
Ainsi tousjours pour un esperé bien 
Toutes a l’ceil, mais une au cueur me touche. 


Leger esprit ravit. 


No. 26. 


We find here an explicit statement regarding the heavenly 
and earthly Venus.? In the pure celestial love the’ “poet 
places his only hope and finds no pleasure in the beauty of 
the present world. 

Argument. 


Par Venus terrestre j’ entendz 
L’amytié de ce monde immunde. 
By | Par Venus celeste pretendz 
a L’amytié de Dieu pur et munde. 


Dizain. 


Venus terrestre et ses graces me sont 
Toutes a )’ceil et au cueur sans plaisance. 
Venus celeste ou vray amour s’infond 
Ravit mes sens soubz fidele asseurance. 

En ceste la gist ma seule esperance, 
Tant suis touché au cueur de sa bonté. 


1 For this creature of the imagination, cf. sonnet by Cosimo Rucellai, in 
Curiosita Letterarie, vol. 133, Bologna, 1873, p. 41. 

* For the philosophic phrasing of the doctrine of the celestial and terres- 
pagoda Plotinus, Enneads, 11, v (Translation by Bouillet, vol. 1, 
PPp- 
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Ceste sans plus |’a par grace dompté 
Qu’aultre amytié 4 mon desir ne couche. 
Elle est mon tout, dont pour rien j’ay compté 
Toutes 4 ]’ceil, mais une au cueur me touche. 


Rien sinon la. 


No. 27. 


There is no mistaking the word “pudique.” This is 
spiritual love, and yet it is a real bond between the lover 
and his lady: it makes of them : 


Une chair et un corps, 


4 De deux cueurs un, un esprit et une ame. 
4 Even the author asks a pertinent question: It is all very 
E well to cherish this other-worldly love for his lady, but is he 
: not liable to be tempted by ordinary love? He replies no, 
that his heart full of happiness depends on his lady alone. 
: j Pudique amour par souverains accordz 
a Unit les cueurs de moy et de madame. 
oC Tl faict de vous une chair et un corps, 
s De deux cueurs un, un esprit et une ame. 
a Qui rompra donc ceste unité sans blasme ? 
4 Sera ce d’autre amour excité? 
“a Non, car mon cueur plein de felicité 
a Son amytié en une seule couche. 
4 Ainsi sans rompre amoureuse unité 
a Toutes & ’@il, mais une au cueur me touche. 
En ennuy repos. 
No. 28. 
" This, signed like no. 27 by En ennuy repos, deals with the 
4 question already raised in the former. How can the spiritual 
¢ lover keep himself from being tempted to sin at the sight of 
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the beauty and grace of an “earthly Venus?” The reply 
is an appeal to the purity and constancy of the heart that 
loves “ perfectly.” It cannot be surprised by passion ; the 
eye may yield, but the true heart stands firm. 


Dizain. 


Quoy que mon cueur en ferme loyaulté 
Se soit uny par amour A madame, 
Pourra mon ceil veoir la grace et beaulté 
D’une Venus sans sentir quelque flame? 
Non, mais mon cueur qui parfaictement ame, 
De ceste flame estre ne peult surpris. 
L’ cil peult faillir, le cueur est sans mespris ; 
Debile est l’ceil, le cueur fort a la touche. 
Voyla comment, dames d’ honneur et prix, 
Toutes a l’ceil, mais une au cueur me touche. 


En ennuy repos. 


No. 44, 


This dizain is the first by Pierre Duval himself. His 
heart, the poet says, is touched by “happy wisdom ” through 
which his soul with a pure conscience wins the “ integrity 
of perfect love.” He has surveyed the field of knowledge, 
but in the end love is for him the supreme thing. 


Dizai 


Par vive foy unie en charité 
Au cueur me touche heureuse sapience, 
Soubz qui mon ame obtient I’ integrité 
D’amour parfaict en pure conscience. 
Devant mon ceil est toute aultre science 
Dont bien souvent j’ay contemplé I’ escript. 
Mais une seule espouse a Jesus Christ 
M’ est souefve au cueur comme miel en bouche. 
Ainsi par grace au bien de mon esprit 
Toutes a l’ceil, mais une au cueur me touche. 


Rien sans |’ esprit. 
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No. 45. 


Before the poet’s eyes pass the “daughters of Sion,” 
but one of them only touches his heart with her fairy beauty. 
He sees them all, yet but one affects him. To her he in- 
trusts his all, and his “ grace” he founds in the grace of his 
lady. 

Dizain. 

Devant mon ceil les filles de Sion ! 
Passoyent un jour au travers de la prée, 
Mais l'une d’eux? seule en perfection 
Toucha mon cueur de sa beaulté faerée. 
Toutes les voy, mais seule me recrée. 

En elle ay mis mes tresors et mes biens, 

Par reciproque aussi les siens sont miens, 

Si qu’en sa grace ou ma grace se couche 

Je tien ce poinct qu’en ma foy je maintiens 

Toutes 4 l’ceil, mais une au cueur me touche. 
Rien sans |’ esprit. 


No. 50. 


Duval, with his spiritual conception of love, from which 
he has separated all that is earthly, does not hesitate to 
describe Mary Magdalene as weeping for the absence of her 
“amy,” the Christ. 


S’esbahit on si Magdalene plore 4 
En regretant le sien amy absent, 4 
Veu qu’en luy gist sa vertu et sa gloire fF 
Et que de luy tant aimée se sent? 
Si par l’absence ennuy au cueur descend, 
Chanter convient ; ce n’est pas de merveille 


1Cf. Song of Songs, m1, 11. i 

2 eur: el is an established O. F. form for feminine ele—(Cf. Schwan- ‘ 
Behrens, Altfranz. Gram., para. 322-3) ; eux probably represents the plural me 
of this, 
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Si Magdalene aujourdhuy s’appareille 

De son amy regreter la presence, 
Consideré qu’en douleur non pareille 
Tl n’est ennuy que d’amoureuse absence. 


Rien sans |’ esprit. 


No. 52. 


This is a companion piece to no. 45. The lady, who 
loves her suitor with a pure and holy love, still feels deeply 
his absence and in woe calls upon the “daughters of Sion,” 
if they should find him, to tell him that she is drooping for 
love of him, and that separation from him is the bitterest 
of evils. 

La dame aymant d’amour pudic et sainct 
Le sien amy beau en perfection, 
Pour son absence ayant le cueur estrainct, 
Disoit ainsi : O filles de Sion, 
Si vous trouvez en quelque mansion 
Le mien amy que seul veulx reclamer, 
Annoncez luy que languis pour I’ aimer, 
Et qu’ il m’ est grief que ne voy sa presence ; 
Car sur tous maulx dont I’ effect est amer 
Tl n’est ennuy que d’amoureuse absence. 


Rien sans |’ esprit. 


No. 69. 


Here the love of a virtuous man is described as a “ perfect 
possession.” He has his lady’s heart, and she has his. She 
pleases him, his will is in accord with hers. If he suffers 
she sympathizes ; if all goes well with him, she reaps half 
the advantage; for they are made one person by their 
mutual love. 
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J’ay en ce monde acquis un parfaict bien, 

C'est l’amitié d’un homme vertueux. 

Il a mon cueur par foy, et j’ay le sien ; 

Je luy complais, il veult ce que je veulx. 
8’il a du mal, comme luy je me deulx ; 
Sil a du bien, j’en regoy' la moitié ; 

Car deux en un sommes par amitié ; 
C’est mon soulas, le sien est ma presence. 

Mais separez* de nous veoir c’ est pitié, 

Tl n’est ennuy que d’amoureuse absence. 


J’ estendz es temps. 


No. 78. 


This dizain is interesting. Matches have usually in France 
been made, not on a basis of inclination, but of convenience. 
Here, however, it chances quite exceptionally that two 
people who have been “vrais amantz” are united in mar- 
riage. The rest of the poem merely develops the grief 
caused by absence. 

Deux vrais amantz unis par mariage 
Eulx entre* aimantz sans blasme, un jour advint 
Que le mari avec bon equipage 
Monta sur mer, pensant que tost revint. 
Ce qu’il ne feit, dont si fort luy souvint 
De ses amours qu’ il alloit expirant. 
La dame aussi pour luy va souspirant. 
L’amant la songe, et la dame a luy pense ; 
L’amant se plainct, la dame dict plorant : 
Il n’est ennuy que d’amoureuse absence. 


No. 104. 


This dizain, which was awarded the first prize, is devoted 
to singing the necessity of the union of love and faith: faith 


*Text : recoy. * Text : sepatez. * Text : entte. 
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without love is a body without a soul; love without faith is 
a body deserted by the soul. Where both exist there is 
added grace, grace of the goodness of God, which surpasses 
human goodness. 
PREMIER PRIX. 
Foy sans amour, c’est quoy? un corps sans ame ; 

Amour sans foy, c’ est (1’ame absente ) un corps ; 

Foy en amour, un vif effect sans blasme, 

Qui rend deux cueurs en union concordz : 

Amour en foy expelle tous discordz. 

Et la ou foy (joincte 4 amour) preside, 

Grace en tout temps, malgré vice, y reside 

Du bien de Dieu qui bien humain surpasse. 

Par ce moyen en cueur d’amant solide 

Foy garde amour, et amour donne grace. 


No. 105. 


This dizain carried off the second prize. Entranced by 
amorous desire, by the eye of faith the poet has known 
“ferme amour.” Love then took up his abode in his dis- 
ciple’s heart. Whether “jouyr” (1. 7) is to be taken here 
in an innocent sense, as it apparently is in no. 108, seems 
questionable. Perhaps we meet here the cloven hoof of the 
Libertins Spirituels. 

Dizain. 
2 PRIX. 


Estant ravy d’un amoureux desir 
A Veil de foy j’ay congneu ferme amour, 
Lequel voiant qu’en luy prenois plaisir, 
Secretement en moy feit son sejour. 
Par foy le garde en mon cueur nuict et jour. 
Or puis qu’ amour fait en moy son repere 
Assuré suis de jouyr ou j’espere ; 
Car pour l’amant amour grace pourchasse, 
Foy le permet, Amour y obtempere. 
Foy garde amour et amour donne grace. 
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No. 107. 


Love, by nature corrupt, is transformed by something 
that is divine and incorruptible. This is divine faith. Love 
fq joined to faith is made immortal, and by its new power 

1 removes from the lovers all that is ugly. 
p j Amour qui est de genre naturel 
“a Suivant nature est de soy corruptible, 
| S’il n’est aidé en ce val temporal 
7 De quelque effect divin incorruptible. 
Z Or est la foy divine compatible 
: Avec amour, dont immortel est faict, 
Et par vertu en maintien, dict, ou faict, 
Des vrais amantz toute laideur efface. 
Voyla comment par souverain effect 
Foy garde amour, et amour donne grace. 


No. 108. 


This dizain is redolent of the New Testament: seeing that 
without faith man cannot please God, and that works without 
faith are dead, divine love, the ensample of the perfect, distils 
grace by the power of faith. True love gives life to works 


: and opens to the heart fulness of joy. To think of licen- 
| tiousness in connection with these words seems impossible. 
' : Hence it appears that the good, for the enjoyment of which 
“_ love presses, must be a spiritual good. (Cf. no. 105.) 

4a Veu que sans foy on ne peult a Dieu plaire, 
‘a Et que sans foy toute oeuvre est morte en soy, 
Amour divin, des parfaitz l’exemplaire, 
- Distille grace en la vertu de foy. 
3 Foy garde amour accomplissant sa loy, 
Et vray amour A |’ oeuvre donne vie, 


a Ouvrant sans fin au cueur joye assouvie, 
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En jouissant du grand bien qu’il pourchasse ; 
Ainsi malgré faulx blason et envie 
Foy garde amour et amour donne grace. 


No. 124. 


This is the complement of no. 108 and it is very probable 
that the latter is also by Jehan des Miniéres. Faith without 
works is dead, Christ reconciles man to God, and love bestows 
grace by the working of the Spirit, which effaces all hate.’ 
The term “Spirit” is, as we saw, a characteristic word of 
the theology of the Libertins Spirituels, 

Dizain. 

L’amour de Dieu est gardé par la foy, 
Quand ceste foy en charité opere ; 
Car sans ouvrer la foy est morte en soy, 
Qui faict avoir l’ire et couroux du Pere. 
Mais par le Filz tel couroux se tempere, 
Seul vray amour, comme sainct Paul descript, 
Donnant la grace en faveur de |’ Esprit 
D’avoir la foy qui toute haine efface. 
Done tu peulx veoir comment par Jesus Christ 
Foy garde amour, et amour donne grace. 


J’ennime? hardiesse. 


No, 144. 


Reason, the only judge of humanity, is called upon to 
make its effects felt in two hearts linked in union, Love is 
to be made perfect by the working of the Spirit.* 


1Cf. no. 107, where all ugliness is removed. 

2 ennime, apparently the same as anime (cf. no. 11, above). The inference 
is that the sound was nasal. 

8 For the reference to the Spirit, cf. no. 124. 
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Dizai 


Seulle raison juge d’ humanité, 
Fais par amour tes effectz apparoistre 
Entre deux cueurs conjoinctz en unité, 
L’un en amour qui tout soullas faict croistre 
Et l’aultre en foy qui faict l’ esprit acroistre 
A rendre amour par sa vertu parfaict, 
Tant que les deux uniz en un effect 
Prouvent tout bien en ces deux et leur race, 
Veu que raison leur dict que pour bien faict 
Foy garde amour, et amour donne grace. 


No. 145. 


The collection of dizains closes fittingly with a stirring 
picture of the victory of love over his foes. Love is repre- 
sented as a captain leading forward his companions under 
the banner of immortal faith. “ Rigueur,” which probably 
typifies the strict interpretation of the law,’ attacks the band. 
But victory, not without a struggle, lies with the soldiers of 
love. 

Dizain. 

Soubz le guidon de la foy immortelle 
Amour conduyt ses sodalz veritables, 
Lors que rigueur demonstre sa cautelle 
Pour rendre foy et les siens lamentables, 
Foy tient en main les anciennes tables, 
Ou vraie amour doibt estre fixe et ferme. 
Rigueur court sus avecques maint gendarme, 
Sorty des creux de ]’infernalle trace,’ 
Mais |’effort et perilleux alarme 
Foy garde amour et amour donne grace. 


W. A. R. Kerr, 


? Whether the author means that divine love has saved man from the 
condemnation of the law in the theological sense, or whether he is thinking 
of human love as transcending the laws of matrimony, as taught by the 
Libertins Spirituels, is not clear. He may have had, and probably did 
have, both ideas in mind. Cf. Heroét, Parfaite Amie, Lyons, 1543. 

2 Trace: meaning? 
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IV.—THE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 
CHANSON DE GESTE AND A ROMAN 
D’ AVENTURE. 


The national epic poems of France offer a vast body of 
literature in which we may study the development of French 
ideals from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. During 
so long a period at a critical epoch in European civilization 
influences of all kinds are of course reflected in this poetry. 
These influences may be described as literary, political, social 
and religious. 

It is with but one of the literary forces which came to bear 
upon the chansons de geste that we are concerned just now. 
This external force is that exerted by the matiére de Bretagne, 
popularized in France about the middle of the twelfth century. 
The admirably brief statement of Mr. Alfred Nutt (in Celtic 
and Medieval Romance, pp. 15-18) leaves little to be desired 
as regards the influence of the Breton matter upon the matiere 
de France. Mr. Nutt’s account of the change in literary ideals 
during the twelfth century recommends itself to anyone who 
is conversant with the period. Speaking generally, the Celtic 
legends more than any other single force introduced into 
France those elements of romance “ which the twelfth century 
demanded and which it could have found nowhere else” 
(p. 18). 

In his anxiety, however, to show the response of the Breton 
poems to the need of the age, it may be questioned if Mr. 
Nutt has not drawn conclusions prejudicial to the permanence 
of the French national epic. A careful study of the types of 
personages in the chansons de geste leads us to believe that 
these poems never completely lost their integrity, that they 
never merged insensibly into the romances of adventure, as 
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Mr. Nutt would lead us to believe was the fact when he says : 
“The later works of the Charlemagne cycle are in detail, 
tone and spirit often as Arthurian as any purely Breton 
romance.” He is evidently speaking here of the twelfth and 
thirteenth century poems, but we can in no wise agree with 
him. The matiére de France remained to the end distinct 
from the matiére de Bretagne even in the latter’s French dress. 
Every poet in composing his poem had the choice of follow- 
ing one tradition or the other. If he chose to treat of the 
Emperor Charles and of his individual heroes he must still 
choose the traditional setting for their activities. Not only 
in its earlier form, but in its later and milder form the 
Charlemagne cycle is “specially concerned with the strife of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism” (p. 15). We have found 
no chanson de geste in which the hostility between believer 
and unbeliever is completely submerged, as it is in most of 
the romances of adventure and in the Italian court epic. To 
the last, the matiére de France echoes, though from afar, the 
strife of Christian and Saracen. It is essentially a religious 
epic. 

The tendency, however, was all toward the romance and 
the knight-errantry of the Breton poems. As Mr. Nutt has 
clearly shown, the softening of manners, increased religious 
toleration or carelessness, the shifting of literary patronage 
from one sex to another, the emphasis of the individual over 
the communal note,—all these affected profoundly the spirit 
of the national epic. But we believe that the.literary public 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries always realized the 
distinction between the two matiéres. The poets themselves 
in the opening lines take pains to give in a nut-shell the 
situation of their heroes. Jean Bodel was not the only one 
who was conscious of the three divisions of narrative poetry 
according to subject. A review of the several types will 
reassert the limits of the modification in the personages pro- 
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duced by the Breton romances, and will at the same time 
strengthen the conclusion just stated that the chansons de 
geste remained to the end a consciously distinct genre. 

The central point about which the characters of the national 
epic revolve is the French king. The point about which the 
Celtic heroes revolve is the Breton king. The sphere of the 
national heroes’ activity is France, Spain, Italy and sometimes 
Germany. Charles, Louis and Pepin reside at Aix, Laon 
or Paris, as the case may be. Arthur resides outside this 
domain, in the Celtic territory. Never do their ways cross, 
never do they conflict. The Breton king is never other than 
Arthur, the French king is practically never called by other 
name than the three just mentioned. Never are Gawain or 
Key the Seneschal mentioned at Charles’ court; never are 
Roland or Oliver mentioned at Arthur’s court. The names 
and positions of the heroes like those of their sovereigns are 
fixed on each side. The line of demarcation is rigidly drawn 
and no infraction is to be found. The poet in the opening 
lines informs us in which domain his action passes,—in that 
of the French king or in that of the Breton king. Almost 
any poem we take up at random will indicate this nice feeling 
of distinction, Here is the opening of Gaydon, certainly not 
an early poem : 


‘*C’est de Gaydon, qui tant fist a loer, 
Dou duc Naynmon, qui tant fist 4 amer, 
Et dou Danois, qui fu nés outremer ; 
Aprez, de Charle, nostre emperere ber, 
Qui en Espaingne fu tant por conquester 
Qu’ aprez les peres convint les fiuls aler.’’ 
Gaydon, p. 1. 


You see it is the same old crowd of grizzly warriors who 
have been hunting Saracens ever since the Roland! Again 
we are told of the father of Hugues Capet in one of the last 
spasms of the epic muse : 
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‘* Sages fu et soutis, et sy estoit toudis 
A Paris, a le court du fort rois Loais.’’ 
Hugues Capet, p. 3. 


Compare these two introductions with two from Chrétien 
de Troyes : 

‘Un jor de Pasque, au tans novel, 

A Caradigan, son chastel, 

Ot li rois Artus cort tenue. 

Ainz si riche ne fu veiie ; 

Car mout i ot buens chevaliers, 

Hardiz et corageus et fiers, 

Et riches dames et puceles, 

Filles a rois, jantes et beles.’’ 

Eree et Enide (Ed. Forster, vv. 27-34). 


‘* Artus, li buens rois de Bretaingne, 

La cui proesce nos ansaingne 

Que nos soiiens preu et cortois, 

Tint cort si riche come rois,’’ &c. 

Yvain (Ed. Forster, vv. 1-4). 

Could there be anything plainer in all these cases than the 
care of the poet to state his position, to plainly declare what 
his subject is to be, or rather where his narrative is to carry 
us, where the events are to take place? 

It should be further noted that Charles, Louis and Pepin 
never partake of the character of Arthur as holder of a model 
court, as patron of knights, as protector of lorn ladies. On 
the contrary, when the French monarch appears at all in the 
later poems, it is still in the traditional aspect, though often 
caricatured, of a divinely protected head of a definite Christian 
state. Unlike Arthur, he has a limited territory to rule over 
and protect,—a charge for which he is responsible to God and 
the great vassals. Though generally accepted as a feudal 
necessity, the king is open to reproach and criticism on politi- 
eal grounds. He is a very real and material person, to be 
reckoned with, even when he retires to the extreme back- 
ground of the plot. Arthur’s position, on the contrary, is 
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questioned by no one among his entourage. He is an ideal 
monarch. His conventional occupation in the French poems 
is holding festive courts, leading or encouraging romantic 
quests, giving in his own person the example of that courtesy 
and elegant chivalry which were craved if they were not real- 
ized by the twelfth century in France : 
“*Car ch’ est la riens k’il plus voloit 
Et ki plus li plaisoit a faire 
Pour aloier et pour atraire 


A lui les cuers des chevaliers.’’ 
Li Chevaliers as ii espees (Ed. Forster, vv. 12-15). 


There was room for the two types of king in contemporary 
literature. They do not trench upon one another; and even 
in the obscurity of the background they are never confounded. 
No type of character in the chansons de geste has been less 
influenced by the Breton poems than has Charles by Arthur. 

Just how far did the type of chivalric kinght in search 
of adventure affect the type of Christian warrior defending 
his king and his religion? Surely very profoundly. Roland 
and Aiol, for instance, are separated by a. long process of 
evolution in the hero’s role. Mr. Nutt says “knighthood 
had wandered into other worlds which the Roland ideal could 
no longer wholly fill.” (Op. cit., p. 16.) 

Two conclusions follow from a study of the heroes in the 
epic poems: first, as time went on, the hero became more 
human, more many-sided and more worldly; secondly, he 
became in the later poems the subject of a biographical narra- 
tive in which there was introduced a wealth of previously 
neglected detail. This latter change, implying a shift of 
interest from the social group to the individual, is one 
of the most significant literary innovations introduced by the 
romances of adventure. But though we may see our once 
solemn, preoccupied warriors step aside in the later poems 
to indulge in a romanic adventure, to win the hand of a 
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Saracen princess (cf. Guillaume d’Orange in La Prise d’ Orange), 
or to give place to the play of their finer feelings, yet the most 
transformed among them falls far short of being a model 
Arthurian knight. His thoughts are elsewhere, his occupa- 
tions are quite different, his relations to real life are more 
intimate and real, his sentiments are more suppressed than 
in the case of his Celtic prototype. Less elegant and less 
courteous, we should call him more true to his purposes and 
his resolutions, more uncompromising, more rugged. The 
knights of the Round Table on the other hand, though 
individual, are part of an organization. Their virtues and 
their vices both have their origin in their association with 
other equally refined knights and ladies. Convention reigns 
supreme in this ideal society. Wace describes the “nobles 
barons” of the Round Table as all being served with equal 
honor, yet each esteeming himself better than the others (cf. 
Le Roman de Brut: ed. Le Roux de Lincy, Rouen, 1836-38, 
ul, pp. 74-76). Each prides himself upon being the first to 
respond to any cry of distress, to any opportunity for self- 
distinction. Gawain was so perfect a type of chivalry that 
he was called “la rose et le rubi de la table ronde” (Li 
Chevliers as ti espees, 3064-3065). When Arthur laments 
over Gawain whom he supposes to be dead, he calls him to 
be sure the valiant defender of his “onnour de Bretaigne” 
(Li Chevaliers as ii espees, 3302-3303). But this expression 
is hardly to be taken in a geographical sense; rather as that 
happy domain in which Arthur’s gentle sway is recognized. 
Arthur’s court was in fact cosmopolitan in character, as we 
see from Wace’s description (Le Roman de Brut, loc. cit.), 

The king regrets Gawain chiefly because he was so courte- 
ous and knightly,—such an example of knighthood in his 
realm. The fact is that Charles’ warriors battle against 
principalities and powers, very real persons who give them 
little peace for introspective communings and sentimental 
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development. Their duty is plainly evident and life is a 
struggle. Be it said to the credit of their strenuous existence 
that they resist temptation and do not make the power of 
love an excuse for compromising their convictions. Arthur’s 
court, on the contrary, is a protest against an invisible foe,— 
against all that is material, vulgar, unknightly. His court is 
a bulwark of chivalry, and his knights are charged not with 
the armed defense of that stronghold, but with the task of 
setting an example of that self-sacrificing knight-errantry 
which was so dear an ideal to the age of the Crusades (cf. 
Nutt, op. cit., p. 16). If we recollect this distinction, we 
shall see that here again the Breton and the national currents 
remain separated. Romantic adventures, refinement of feeling, 
love philosophizings,—all essential in the Breton poems,—are 
never more than incidental in the heroes of the more virile 
national poetry. 

The traitors are essentially a creation of the feudal epic 
and seem to have no counterpart, with the exception of the 
individual Mordred, in the Breton poems. We see the 
traitor Ganelon held responsible for the great tragedy in 
the epic histery of the nation. Little by little this traitor 
influence spread until it included entire clans of those who 
were opposed to the king or to the hero. The traitors were 
then an indispensable accompaniment of French feudal society 
as it actually existed. In the ideal Breton aristocracy no 
such category existed. There was no such disaffection under 
Arthur’s beneficent sway. In the romances of adventure 
opposition to the knights is offered by malevolent spirits, 
hideous giants, enchantments and marvels which cross them 
and baffle them at every turn. The traitor, as an active 
personage, is foreign to the romances and is a conventional 
and persistent type of an historical original, preserved only 
in the chansons de geste. 
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The introduction of woman into a leading rdle of the late 
chansons de geste is contemporary with the increased import- 
ance of woman in the changing medieval society. The 
Breton poems form collectively a vast body of women’s 
literature. The French court poets of the twelfth century 
seized this romantic material with its emphasis of the love 
passion, elaborated it, and made it the medium for the expres- 
sion of new ideas which as yet had received no adequate 
expression. If these new ideas as to the relations of men 
and women in literature penetrated into neighboring countries, 
it is not strange that the French chansons de geste already 
existent, should also be profoundly affected along the same 
lines. But the innovation in the twelfth century chansons de 
geste was caused not only by the romances of adventure, but 
by the courtly society then developing. Woman ceased to 
be in the chansons de geste a mere incident unworthy of the 
elaborate treatment expended upon the heroes and the battle 
scenes. She becomes a factor in the plot, an additional object 
to be gained. 

Note, however, that she is never the sole aim of a hero’s 
endeavor. He does not banish himself for her, he does not 
do penance for discourtesy to her, he does not fight in tourna- 
ments to win her favors, he does not undergo hardships upon 
land and sea to gain her love, he does not blindly follow his 
passions and marry her before the rites of the Church have 
been fulfilled. The woman, especially if she be a Saracen 
princess, may be never so passionate and determined,—the 
hero usually keeps himself perfectly in hand, and far from 
taking a lady whom he may serve in knightly fashion, he 
more prosaically takes her in good time “a mollier et a per.” 
(Huon de Bordeaux offers an exception). 

We should not say, then, even here, where the influence 
of the Breton poems is naturally strongest, that the “detail, 
tone and spirit” of the late chansons de geste are completely 
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Arthurian. When a woman’s figure is elaborated, the result 
physically was identical in both cases ; for the mediseval poet 
had but a few limited expressions to indicate female beauty. 
But however charming and winsome, however passionate 
and devoted woman may be in the epic poems, she is never 
the central figure, she is never the chief factor in the hero’s 
life nor the motive force of his fightings. Incidental to wars 
and fightings, to the sacking of Saracen cities, to the service 
due to God and the king, woman may step in and claim the 
hero in his idle moments. But the hero and the woman are 
not indissolubly bound together in the plot. Duty’s call is 
louder than that of Love. One feels to the last that woman’s 
sphere in the national poetry is a limited one. She could 
never rule there as she did in the matiére de Bretagne. 
Though partaking deeply, then, of the character of the 
Breton ladies, neither the Saracen princesses nor the French 
women ever completely usurp the first place in the hero’s 
thoughts and purposes. The matiére de France differs from 
the matiere de Bretagne in not being primarily concerned with 
the relations of men and women. Jean Bodel’s words of 
explanation contain the whole story : 
‘*Ne sont que iii matieres a nul hom antandant 

Et de ces iii matieres n’i a nule samblant. 

Li conte de Bretaigne sont si vain et plaisant ; 

Cil de France de voir chascun jor apparant.’’ 

Chanson des Saisnes, vv. 6 ff. 


Neither the matidre de Bretagne nor the matiere de France 
was the product of the bourgevisie. Nevertheless, there were 
personages belonging to a lower social level such as the 
bourgeois, ‘ vilain’ and grotesque characters who made their 
way occasionally into the chansons de geste. Emerging from 
the social background in which they would naturally be 
placed for an aristocratic audience, we find they were intro- 
duced into a more prominent position for purely artistic 
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reasons,—to produce a contrast, to give local color or to raise 
a laugh. There is no difference of treatment to be noticed 
here in the romances of adventure and the chansons de geste. 
Their existence in one genre is quite independent of their 
existence in the other. In each case this appearance of the 
bourgeois and the ‘vilain’ in literature is explained by 
the contemporary appearance of the lower classes as social 
factors, Less homogeneous, society was breaking up into 
classes, which were yet so mutually interdependent that each 
found its way into contemporary poetry, which still remained 
to a great degree communal. The traders at the great fairs 
with their busy commercial spirit, the loquacious group of 
bourgeois looking with critical eye upon the gaily accoutred 
knight, the ‘ vilain’ herdsman with his loutish manner and 
uncouth grotesque appearance, the faithful albeit humble 
squire,—were all types perfectly familiar even to the lords 
and ladies of a court like that of Marie de Champagne. So 
that it would be a mistake to attribute the appearance of the 
lower classes of society in a literary role to any influence of 
the romances of adventure. 

Finally, the Saracens belong essentially to the epic stock 
in trade. In the early poems they are a necessary feature 
of the religious epic. So they remain, indeed, through the 
whole period of popularity of the chansons de geste. But in 
the later poems they are something more than members of a 
religious host hostile to the French. They respond in part 
to another need. They furnish now the marvellous note, now 
the romantic; and they were thus, especially the Saracen 
women, influenced by the Breton poems. But they are so 
bound up in the central motive of the French epic that it 
is idle to seek any other than historical reasons for their 
presence there. 

A review of the indebtedness of the matiére de France to 
the matizre de Bretagne for its type-personages reveals this 
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fact: although the influence of the Breton romantic spirit is 
felt everywhere in the later chansons de geste, yet nowhere 
is the fusion between the characters complete. No chanson 
de geste could be mistaken by an expert for a roman 
@aventure, for certain features were never departed from. 
Certain primitive literary conceptions resisted all innovation. 
When the epic genre had survived its usefulness, it perished 
entirely, never to rise again. Inasmuch as it was based upon 
and was inspired by events almost forgotten in the nation’s 
history it has lost its message to posterity. Whereas the 
Breton cycle, being more subjective and ideal, has been 
revived with a fresh message by an English poet in our 
own day. 
Wistar ComMFort. 
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V.—THE RELATION OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY CHARACTER TO THE 
PERIODICAL ESSAY. 


To say that the seventeenth century Character holds an 
important place in the development of prose fiction is a 
commonplace of criticism.’ That it was through the periodi- 
cal essay of the eighteenth century that it influenced the 
development of fiction is equally well known.? But the 
Character of the periodical essay, written by men more 
interested in the individual than in the type, was quite 
different from the old formal Character of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Through what changes it passed 
in the course of its development ; and why it was through 
the periodical essay, rather than in its own proper form, that 
it came to exert the influence it did, are two questions which 
I shall attempt to answer. 

The character-sketch, or “Character,” as it came uni- 
versally to be called in the seventeenth century, was a short 
account, usually in prose, of the properties, qualities, or 
peculiarities which serve to individualize a type. Sir Thomas 
Overbury, himself one of the best known of the seventeenth 
century writers of Characters, has left us a curious, but, it 
must be admitted, not very clear definition of a Character. 
“If I must speak the schoolmaster’s language,” he says, “I 
will confess that character comes of this infinitive mood, 
xapdccev, which signifies to engrave, or make a deep 


1 Speaking of the Character, Professor Raleigh says it ‘‘may rank as an 
ancestor of the novel in the direct line.” The English Novel (Scribners, 
1894), p. 113. 

?“*From the Spectator the character sketch, with its types and minute 
observation and urbane ridicule, passed into the novel and became a part 
of it.”’ Cross, T’he Development of the Novel (Macmillan, 1899), p. 25. 
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impression. And for that cause a letter (as A, B) is called 
a character: those elements which we learn first, leaving a 
strong seal in our memories. Character is also taken for an 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic, for an impress or short emblem, in 
little comprehending much. To square out a character by 
our English level, it is a picture (real or personal) quaintly 
drawn in various colours, all of them heightened by one 
shadowing. It is a quick and soft touch of many strings, 
all shutting up in one musical close; it is wit’s descant on 
any plain song.” 

Though the character-sketch showed a constant tendency 
throughout the seventeenth century to lose its generic quality 
and become biographical, the Character, properly speaking, 
always represented a type, never an individual. I have, 
therefore, in compiling my bibliography ignored all publi- 
cations under the title of “Characters,” which were really 
satiric portraits of individuals! The Character bore some- 
what the same relation to the biographical sketch as the 
“eomposite” photograph does to that of an individual. That 
is, it was, or aimed to be, a portrayal, which, while justly 
representative of every individual of a class, and hence of 
the class as a whole, combined at the same time so many 
individual details, carefully chosen and skillfully grouped, as 
almost to trick the reader into the belief that the portrayal 
was after all that of an individual. The best of the Charac- 
ter-books, both English and French, were of this sort. So 
deceptive were some of them that their publication was 
followed almost immediately by that of numerous “ keys,” 
each claiming to identify beyond a doubt the separate Charac- 


1 The latter part of the century was especially prolific in these biographi- 
cal Characters ; they served as campaign documents, the various leaders of 
the Whig and Tory parties being criticised alternately. Moreover, the 
poetical satires of the period teemed with them. Such, to mention the most 
notable example, was Dryden’s portrait of the Duke of Buckingham in 
‘*Zimri.’’ Absalom and Achitophel, ll. 544-568. 
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ters as portraits of certain of the author’s contemporaries—a 
claim, it may be added, which only the hopeless divergence 
of opinion among the authors of the various “keys” could 
serve in the least to invalidate.’ 

Such descriptions of types of character were not, of course, 
peculiar to the seventeenth century. In a sense character 
writing is as old as literature itself. One of the most 
familiar ancient examples of it is contained in the last 
chapter of the book of Proverbs, and might be called the 
Character of an Unemancipated Woman.” Classical and 
post-classical literature, both Greek and Latin, contain 
enough of such descriptions to show that the interest in 
character portrayal in and for itself is universal and peren- 
nial. It is found, for example, in the epic;* in the drama ;* 
in Satires;° among the epigrams;° in rhetorical treatises, 
like those of Lupus Rutilius’ and of that mysterious person 
usually designated as Auctor ad Herennium.* In Epistles, 
too, it is found ;*® in declamations,”° and in romances." As 
an illustration of the antiquity of Character-writing in 


1 A case in point is the swarm of ‘‘ Keys’’ which followed the publication 
in 1688 of La Bruyére’s Caractéres ou Les Moeurs de ce Siécle. 

*Its excellence as a Character did not escape the notice of the English 
Character writers. Sir Richard Steele, in The Guardian, No. 168, said of 
it: ‘*I do not think there is any character of Theophrastus which has so 
many beautiful particulars in it, and which is drawn with such elegance of 
thought and phrase.”’ 

5 Iliad, x11, 278 ff. * Aristophanes, Wasps, Il. 87-134. 

5 Horace, Book 1, Sat. rx. ; Juvenal, Sat. vim. and rx. 

* Martial, Book m1, Epigram on Cotilus. 

™ De Figuris Sententiarum et Elocutionis, Book 11. 

8 Book rv. *Synesius, Epistle crv. 

One of the wedéra: of Libanius, the Greek sophist of Antioch, is a dra- 
matic Character, the original of ‘‘ Morose’”’ in Ben Jonson’s play, The Silent 
Woman. The extent of Jonson’s indebtedness to Libanius is pointed out in 
my article in Modern Language Notes for November, 1901. 

1 The Satiricon of Petronius Arbiter contains the character of a man “ vani 
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English literature, take the Prologue to Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, where knight and dame and squire are drawn with 
such vividness of outline and with such attention to detail 
that we almost forget that they are types at all. Further 
illustrations are furnished by Langland,' and by the imitators 
of Chaucer in the fifteenth century.” It is necessary, there- 
fore, to make a sharp distinction between Character-writing 
as we find it in the seventeenth century and the descriptions 
of contemporary types that we find scattered through all 
literature. What differentiated the Character of the seven- 
teenth century from all that had preceded it was the fact 
that, whereas formerly the Character had been embodied in 
some other literary form, it was during that century wholly 
isolated from such surroundings. It was this disassociation 
from all that could hinder its independent development that 
helps to account for the importance of the Character as a 
factor in the evolution of the novel. The Character-writers 
turned from the dignified impersonalities of the chivalric 
romances, and from the conscienceless scapegraces of the 
roman bourgeois to a more minute analysis of character in 
what may be called, with due apology, its statical relations ; 
regarding it, that is, not as influenced by the interaction of 
other characters upon it, but in and for itself. 

Even with these limitations, however, the beginnings 
of English Character-writing antedated considerably the 
opening of the seventeenth century. As early as about 
the miiddle of the sixteenth century had appeared the first 
of a series of books which must be considered, if not the 
earliest example of the formal Character, at least as its 
immediate precurser. This was Thomas Audley’s Fraternity 


1 E. g., Vision of Piers Plowman, Passus vit: Description of the ‘‘ Palmer 
from Sinai.” 
* E. g., Description of ‘‘ Riot ’’ in Skelton’s Bowge of Court. 
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of Vagabonds (1561).' To this old book Thomas Harman 
was indebted for most of the material for his Caveat for 
Common Cursitors (1567). In 1592 came the Groundwork 
of Coney-Catching attributed to the dramatist Robert Greene. 
After an address “To the Gentle Reader’s Health” in which 
he declares that “all these playing their cozenings in their 
kind are here set down which never yet were disclosed in 
any book on Coney-catching,” and after introducing a single 
chapter of his own, he reprints the whole of Harman’s 
book.? The resemblance of all these to the later Character- 
books is obvious, though superficial. Each kind of vagrant 
(and Harman mentions twenty-four distinct varieties) is 
successively described in a short sketch. There is, however, 
no attempt, such as we find in even the poorest of the 
Character-writers, at analysis of character. 

An even more interesting anticipation of the fashion of 
writing Characters is found in some of the tracts published 
toward the close of the sixteenth century, particularly in 
those of Thomas Nash.* The tract entitled Pierce Penniless, 


1 The full title was: The Fraternity of Vagabonds, as well of Rujling Vaga- 
bonds as of beggarly, of Women as of Men, of Girls as of Boys with their proper 
names and Qualities. With a Description of the crafty Company of Cozeners and 
Shifters. Whereunto is adjoined the XXV. orders of Knaves, otherwise called a 
quartern of Knaves confirmed forever by Cock Lorrel. This is said to owe a 
good deal to a similar book, written in Latin, called Liber Vagatorwm, pub- 
lished in 1514, for a new edition of which in 1528, Martin Luther wrote a 
preface. 

* Thomas Decker’s Bellman of London (1608) is also stolen almost wholly 
from Harman, but contains some curious interpolations that bring it up to 
date. The fraud was exposed in a tract called Martin Mark-All, Beadle of 
Bridewell, by Samuel Rowland. The latter bears interesting testimony to 
the popularity of this class of books. ‘‘ These volumes and papers, now 
spread everywhere, so that every Jackboy now can say as well as the proud- 
est of the fraternity ‘ Will you waff for a win, or tramie for a make?’ ”’ 
The last of the series was The English Rogue, 1665. 

5 Nash had read Theophrastus in the original. At least we find him 
alluding respectfully to ‘‘the golden book of Theophrastus” in a tract 
entitled The Anatomy of Absurdity, published in 1589, three years before 
Casaubon’s translation had popularized that author. 
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his Supplication to the Devil, in which Nash discusses the 
prevalence of the seven deadly sins, contains a number of 
Characters. There is the “Upstart,” who has traveled 
abroad and brought back nothing but a contempt for his 
own country, and the “Counterfeit Politician,” who tries to 
seem wise by being solitary. To illustrate the sin of pride, 
Nash inserted four national Characters—the Spaniard, the 
Frenchman, the Italian and the Dane. In this, also, he 
anticipated a fashion which was later to become prevalent. 

But though something akin to the Character had appeared 
thus early, it was not until 1592 that the publication of 
Casaubon’s Latin translation of Theophrastus’ Ethical Charac- 
ters furnished a model of which the English Character-writers 
were not slow to avail themselves." The influence of Theo- 
phrastus upon all the Character-writers of the early part of 
the seventeenth century, upon the men who set the fashion 
for those who were to follow, is clearly apparent. To the 
strength of this influence, thus early exerted, is due, no 
doubt, the fact that in its general form the character re- 
mained, even to the middle of the century, in a remarkable 
degree unchanged. Still, in spite of its general adherence to 
a tradition, the Character did slowly, with the progress of 
the century, acquire greater freedom of form, thereby 
approaching constantly nearer to that later stage of its 
development in the hands of Addison and Steele, when, 
through the periodical essay, it merged into the novel. 

It remains, therefore, to point out some of the changes 
which the Character underwent in its progress toward the 
transitional form that it came subsequently, in the Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers, to assume; and to account, if possible, 


1The form and content of Theophrastus’ "H@«ol Xapaxrjpes and the 
use that was made of it by the English writers of Characters has already 
been discussed in my article on The Relation of the English Character to its 
Greek Prototype (Publications of the Modern Language Association, July, 1903. ) 
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for the fact that it was through the essay, rather than in its 
own proper form, that it finally merged into the novel. 

The first book of Characters to appear after the publi- 
cation of Casaubon’s translation of Theophrastus’ H@«ot 
Xapaxrijpes was the Characters of Virtues and Vices (1608) 
by Joseph Hall. In his work we see how much English 
Character-writing owed to the Greek. Of the eleven Charac- 
ters of Vices, six are identical in subject with those of 
Theophrastus,’ while the other five treat far more serious 
vices than any the genial Greek philosopher had seen fit to 
include. Not only did Hall depart from his original in 
respect to gravity of subject, but he differs from his Greek 
model in his method of procedure, and by so doing he set 
the fashion for the English school. He does not merely 
describe the actions proper to a character, as Theophrastus 
had done, but he comments upon it in general terms, aiming 
at epigram, pointed expressions, lively images, such as 
Euphuism could supply. Moreover, Hall’s sketches are 
still further differentiated from the Greek by at least an 
attempt at subtlety of analysis. Here we are not simply 
told what a man does, but are made to enter into his mental 
processes, so as to see what is the peculiar twist in his mind 

1In my article on the relation of the English Character to the Greek, I 
have shown how Hall in these six ‘‘ Characters of Vices”’ imitated Theo- 
phrastus, not only in the selection of the types for characterization, but also 
to the extent of adapting to his own use certain of the ideas of Theophrastus, 
and even his forms of expression. 

* Character-writing, at least up to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
was closely allied to Euphuism. Indeed Euphuism, with its pointed, anti- 
thetical, balanced sentences, was well adapted to express subtle shades of 
difference in character, and came consequently to be regarded as the con- 
ventional dialect of the Character-writers. Several passages in Euphues 
(1580) are written exactly in the manner of the later Character-writers. 
Such, to mention a single instance, is the description of ‘‘Camilla,’’ 
(Arber’s English Reprints, vol. rv, pp. 310-11), which, if it were isolated 
from the context and labeled the ‘‘ Character of a Fair and Honest Maid,’’ 
might pass for a hitherto unpublished sketch of Overbury’s. 
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that makes him act as he does. In this attempt Hall often 
failed, as did many of his successors, the failure in all cases 
being due to the absence of that rarest of human accomplish- 
ments—the ability to detect mental and moral differences. 
To draw a character skillfully requires deep knowledge of 
human nature, a lively imagination, and great facility in 
the use of language. The most successful of the Character- 
writers were those who knew men best, and who best under- 
stood themselves. They have been critics of men and manners, 
critics of thought, and critics of language. Hall, on the 
contrary, though filled with an intense moral earnestness, 
showed neither any shrewdness in detecting evil motives, nor 
any great amount of insight in finding the good. Hall’s 
earnestness of moral purpose was both a detriment and an 
advantage—a detriment when it led him into moralizing (as 
it too often did), for his moral reflections are nearly always 
commonplace ; an advantage, when, coupled with the vigor 
and charm of which his language is capable, it rises to a 
dignity and stateliness almost Miltonic. 

Another noticeable feature of the book is that, except when 
Hall copied closely the concise narrative manner of Theo- 
phrastus, his sketches lack animation. In this respect, 
fortunately, he was not imitated by his successors. A pretty 
clearly marked tendency is traceable during the progress of 
the century to put more action into the Character. 

One of the sketches, instead of being a personification of 
certain moral qualities, is a type of those to whom certain 
qualities belong by virtue of their occupying a certain office 
or position in society. This is the “Character of a Good 
Magistrate.” Among later writers this kind of Character 
became quite the fashion— including a wide range of types, 
from the Character of a Prince to Poor Robin’s Character of 
an Unconscionable Pawnbroker and Earmark of an oppress- 
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ing Tallyman with a friendly Description of a Bum-Bailey 
and his merciless setting cur or follower. 

The significance of Hall’s book, considered in relation to 
the development of English character-portrayal, lies in the 
fact that, by enlarging the scope of his subject and by depart- 
ing radically from Theophrastus in his method of treating it, 
he contributed in no small degree to the emancipation of the 
English Character from those limitations that a servile imita- 
tion of the Greek would have forced upon it. 

To illustrate both Hall’s indebtedness to Theophrastus and 
how in manner and method he departed from his model, I 
here insert Theophrastus’ “Character of a Penurious Man,” 
and, following it, Hall’s “Character of the Covetous Man.” 


Tue Penuriovs Man.! 


“‘ Penuriousness is too strict attention to profit and loss. 

‘The Penurious man is one who, while the month is current, will, come 
to one’s house and ask for a half-obol. When he is at table with others he 
will count how many cups each of them has drunk ; and will pour a smaller 
libation to Artemis than any of the company. Whenever a person has made 
a good bargain for him and charges him with it, he will say that it is too 
dear. When a servant has broken a jug or a plate he will take the value 
out of his wages ; or, if his wife has dropped a three-farthing piece, he is 
capable of moving the furniture and the sofas and the wardrobes, and of 
rummaging in the curtains. If he has anything to sell, he will dispose of it 
at such a price that the buyer shall have no profit. He is not likely to let 
one eat a fig from his garden, or walk through his land, or pick up one of 
the olives or dates that lie on the ground ; and he will inspect his boundaries 
day by day to see if they remain the same. He is apt, also, to enforce the 
right of distraining, and to exact compound interest. When he feasts the 
men of his parish, the cutlets set before them will be small: when he 
markets, he will come in having bought nothing. And he will forbid his 
wife to lend salt, or a lamp-wick, or cummin, or verjuice, or meal for sacri- 
fice, or garlands, or cakes ; saying that these trifles come to much in the 
year. Then in general it may be noticed that the money boxes of the 
penurious are mouldy, and the keys rusty; that they themselves wear 
their cloaks scarcely reaching to the thigh ; that they anoint themselves 


! The translation is that of Professor R. C. Jebb (Macmillan, 1870.) 
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from very small oil-flasks ; that they have their hair cut close ; that they 
take off their shoes in the middle of the day; and that they are urgent 
with the fuller to let their cloak have plenty of earth, in order that it may 
not soon be soiled.’’ 


Tue Covetrous Man. 


‘‘He is a servant to himself, yea, to his servant ; and doth base homage 
to that which should be the worst drudge. A lifeless piece of earth is his 
master, yea his god, which he shrines in his coffer, and to which he sacri- 
fices his heart. Every face of his coin is a new image, which he adores 
with the highest veneration ; yet takes upon him to be a protector of that 
he worshippeth, which he fears to keep and abhors to lose, not daring to 
trust either any other god or his own. Like a true chemist, he turns 
everything into silver, both what he should eat, and what he should wear ; 
and what he keeps to look on, not to use. When he returns from his field, 
he asks, not without much rage, what became of the loose crust in his 
cupboard, and who hath rioted among his leeks. He never eats good meal 
but on his neighbor’s trencher, and there he makes amends to his com- 
plaining stomach for his former and future fasts. He bids his neighbors to 
dinner, and when they have done, sends in a trencher for the shot. Once 
in a year, perhaps, he gives himself leave to feast, and for the time thinks 
no man more lavish ; wherein he lists not to fetch his dishes from far, nor 
will be holden to the shambles; his own provision shal] furnish the board 
with an insensible cost, and when his guests are parted, talks how much 
every man devoured, and how many cups were emptied, and feeds his 
family with the mouldy remnants a month after. If his servant break but 
an earthen dish for want of light, he abates it out of his quarter’s wages. 
He chips his bread, and sends it back to exchange for staler. He lets 
money and sells time for a price, and will not be importuned either to 
prevent or defer his day ; and in the meantime looks for secret gratuities, 
besides the main interest, which he sells and returns into the stock. He 
breeds of money to the third generation, neither hath it sooner any being, 
than he sets it to beget more. In all things he affects secrecy and pro- 
priety ; he grudgeth his neighbor the water of his well, and next to stealing 
he hates borrowing. In his short and unquiet sleeps he dreams of thieves, 
and runs to the door and names more men than he hath. The least sheaf 
he ever culls out for tithe, and to rob God holds it the best pastime, the 
clearest gain. This man cries out above others of the prodigality of our 
times, and tells of the thrift of our forefathers: how that great prince 
thought himself royally attired when he borrowed thirteen shillings and 
fourpence on half a suit. How one wedding gown served our grandmothers 
till they exchanged it for a winding sheet; and praises plainness, not for 
less sin, but for less cost. For himself, he is still known by his forefather’s 
coat, which he means with his blessing to bequeathe to the many descents 
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of his heirs. He neither would be poor, nor be accounted rich. No man 
complains so much of want, to avoid a subsidy ; no man is so importunate 
in begging, so cruel in exaction ; and when he most complains of want, he 
fears that which he complains to have. No way is indirect to wealth, 
whether of fraud or violence. Gain is his godliness, which if conscience 
go about to prejudice, and grow troublesome by exclaiming against, he is 
condemned for a common barretor. Like another Ahab, he is sick of the 
next field, and thinks he is ill-seated while he dwells by neighbors. 
Shortly, his neighbors do not much more hate him, than he himself. He 
cares not (for no great advantage) to lose his friend, pine his body, damn 
his soul; and would despatch himself when corn falls, but that he is loth 
to cast away money on a cord.”’ 


Though the direct effect of Hall’s book upon English 
Character-writing was probably not so great as that of 
some of those published later, still, through its French 
translation in 1619, it had a marked effect across the channel, 
where Character-writing became only less popular than in 
England. The best known of the French Character-writers 
was Jean de La Bruyére. In 1688, he published Les Carac- 
teres de Theophraste traduits du Gree ; avee les Caracteres, ow 
les Meeurs de ce Siecle. This was followed by many English 
imitations in the form of “Essays and Characters.” La 
Bruyére’s “translation” of Theophrastus’ Characters was 
really little more than a spirited and clever paraphrase. 
Inaccurate as it was, however, taken in conjunction with the 
immense popularity of La Bruyére’s own Characters,’ it did 
much to popularize Theophrastus, both on the Continent and 
in England. Consequently we may say that the indirect 
effect of Hall’s work upon English Character-writing was 
indeed considerable. 

Returning to the English product, we find quite different 
from Hall’s, with its evident moral purpose, the second of 


? Within the first decade after its publication the book went through nine 
editions. La Bruyére was followed by about thirty imitators, chief of 
whom were Brillon (author of Le Theophraste Moderne), Mme de Lambert, 
and the Marquis de Lassay. 
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the important Character-books of the century—that of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, published in 1614."| The book had a 
phenomenal popularity, due in part, no doubt, to a growing 
interest in Character-writing as a literary form, and in part 
to the sympathy aroused by the author’s tragic death. That 
this sympathy was deep and widespread is attested in various 
ways. In 1614 a license was obtained to print a book, not 
now extant, called Sir Thomas Overbury’s Ghost containing 
a History of his Life and untimely Death by John Ford, Gent. 
The anagram on Thomas Overburie, “O! O! a busie 
murther,” was long current, and even as late as 1823 there 
was acted in Drury Lane Theatre a tragedy, written by 
Richard Savage, which was a dramatization of Overbury’s 
death.? To such a universal interest in the author, rather 
than to any phenomenal excellence in the book itself, must 
be attributed the fact that by 1673 the book had reached its 
twentieth edition. The quarto edition of 1614 contained in 
addition to the “Poem of a Wife,” which had appeared 
separately in the same year, twenty-one characters. This 
number was subsequently increased, the third impression 
containing twenty-five, a fourth, also in 1614, thirty charac- 
ters. In its final current form the book became a kind of 
popular miscellany of Characters, to the number of eighty, 
contributed by various gentlemen who wrote with ease and 
were glad to share in the posthumous fame of the original 
author. It is impossible, therefore, except in the case of a 
few of the characters,’ to tell which were written by Over- 


14 Wife now the Widow of Sir Thomas Overburye. Being a most exquisite 
Poem of the Choice of a Wife, Whereunto are added many witty Characters, 
and conceited Newes, written by himself and other learned Gentlemen his friends. 

2 Johnson in his life of Savage says the story was ‘‘ well adapted to the 
stage, though perhaps not far enough removed from the present age to 
admit properly the fictions necessary to complete the plan.’’ 

*Three, which appeared first in the sixth edition (1616), were by J. 
Cooke. In an address prefixed to New Essays and Characters (1631) by 
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bury and which by the “other learned Gentlemen ;” for the 
style in all is about the same, though in some the dis- 
tinguishing features—elaborate conceits and antitheses—are 
somewhat more pronounced.’ Like his own “True Gentle- 
man,” Overbury “speaks Euphues not so gracefully as 
heartily.” Some of the Characters are a mere stringing 
together of far-fetched comparisons and puns such as Tom 
Hood himself would have blushed to own.? There is subtlety 
of words, but no subtlety of thought. If Hall’s reflections 
sound a little commonplace, Overbury’s are invariably 
. trivial—a fault which his antithetical manner makes only 
the more apparent. 

Among the innovations introduced by Overbury was that 
of writing the Character, not of a person, but of a place. 
In “A Prison” Overbury anticipated the work of later 
authors among whom the writing of Characters of places 
became extremely fashionable.* Another of his innovations 
was the insertion of two national Characters—that of the 
“ Braggadocio Welshman,” whose “first note of familiarity 


John Stephens, Cooke writes: ‘‘I am here forced to claim three Characters 
following the Wife; viz. the Tinker, the Apparitor, and the Almanac- 
maker that I may signify the ridiculous and bold dealings of an unknown 
botcher.’’ 

1It is noticeable that there are several pairs of sketches which seem like 
rival exercises in the same theme. Thus there are two of ‘‘A Mere Fellow 
of an House.’’ It is hard, also, to see much difference between ‘‘A Mere 
Common Lawyer’’ and ‘‘A Mere Pettifogger ;’’ or between ‘‘A Puritan’’ 
and ‘‘A Precision ;’’ or between ‘‘A Wise Man”’ and ‘‘A Noble Spirit.”’” 

2 Many of the Characters end with a kind of humorous flourish, as, for 
example, that of ‘‘A Courtier:’’ ‘‘If you find him not here, you shall in 
Paul’s, with a pick-tooth in his hat, cape-cloak and a long stocking.” 

Or that of a ‘‘Mere Pettifogger:’’ ‘‘Only with this I will pitch him 
over the bar and leave him : that his fingers itch for a bribe ever since his 
first practising of Court-hand.’’ 

*Among these was Donald Lupton, whose London and Country Carbonadoed 
and Quartered into several Characters (1632) contained Characters of most of 
the places of interest in and about London. 
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is a confession of his valor,” and that of a “ Drunken 
Dutchman resident in England.” The latter loves the 
aforesaid Welshman “both for his diet and orthography, 
that is, for his plurality of consonants and cheese.” Such 
national types appear with great frequency among the later 
collections of Characters." The use of the Character as a 
form of political satire is also anticipated by Overbury. In 
his picture of “A Jesuit,” who, “where the Pope’s excom- 
munication thunders, holds it no more sin the decrowning 
of kings than our Puritans do the decrowning of bishops,” 
Overbury gives expression at the same time to the fierce 
hatred of popery (a hatred which had not grown less fierce 
since the discovery of the gunpowder plot in 1605 had 
ended all opposition to the accession of James), and to the 
no less implacable hatred of the nonconformists. The latter 
are satirized in the two companien sketches, “A Puritan” 
and “A Precision.” Here we fiad them described with all 
the spleen that we should expzct from a churchman who 
looked upon them as fanatics murmuring at everything the 
law allowed, “but marriage and March beer.” A great deal 
of the campaign literature of the age consisted of anonymous 
tracts written in the form of such Characters as these, in 
which the sectarians and the churchmen were ridiculed 
alternately. 

Of Overbury’s Characters as a whole it may be said that, 
unlike Hall’s, which exhibit the tendency to ethical intro- 
spection that was developed by Puritanism, they are allied 
to the comedy of the time, being such pictures of contem- 
porary manners as we find set into the text of Cynthia’s 
Revels, Bartholomew Fair, and other plays of the same kind. 
Overbury was a shrewd observer, at least of external personal 
peculiarities. United to observation, he possessed considera- 


1Among the very best of them is Dr. John Donne’s ‘‘Character of a 
Scotchman ’’ in his Paradoxes, Problems, Essays and Characters ( 1652). 
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ble skill in portrayal, so that his personages are not merely 
described, but are made visible to us as we read. It is this 
visualizing power that gives to Overbury’s Characters their 
significance in the development of English character-por- 
trayal. There is no depth of insight into character, such as 
we find in some of the later writers; no fine touches of 
feeling’ to enlist our interest and awaken our sympathy. 
But in power to make his Characters objectively visible, 
Overbury’s show a distinct improvement over those that had 
preceded, and mark an era in the development of Character- 
writing. 

As fairly representative of Overbury’s qualities as a writer 
of Characters, I excerpt from the collection published under 
his name the “ Character of a fine Gentleman.” 


“A Fine GENTLEMAN 


‘‘Ts a cinnamon tree, whose bark is more worth than his body. He hath 
read the book of good manners, and by this time each of his limbs may 
read it. He alloweth of no judge but the eye: painting, bolstering, and 
bombasting are his orators. By these also he proves his industry, for he 
hath purchased legs, hair, beauty, and straightness, more than nature left 
him. He unlocks maidenheads with his language, and speaks Euphues, 
not so gracefully as heartily. His discourse makes not his behaviour ; but 
he buys it at court, as country men their clothes in Birchin Lane. He is 
somewhat like the salamander, and lives in the flame of love, which pains 
he expresseth comically. And nothing grieves him so much as the want of 
a poet to make an issue in his love. Yet he sighs sweetly and speaks 
lamentably, for his breath is perfumed and his words are wind. He is best 
in season at Christmas, for the boar’s head and reveller come together. 
His hopes are laden in his quality; and lest fiddlers should take him 
unprovided, he wears pumps in his pocket; and, lest he should take 
fiddlers unprovided, he whistles his own galliard. He is a calendar of ten 
years, and marriage rusts him. Afterwards he maintains himself an imple- 
ment of household by carving and ushering. For all this, he is judicial 


1Once only does Overbury show any fineness of feeling. It is the 
‘Character of a Virtuous Widow,” where he says, speaking of her old age : 
‘This latter chastity of hers is more grave and reverend than that ere she 
was married, for in it is neither hope, nor longing, nor fear, nor jealousy.’’ 
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only in tailors and barbers ; but his opinion is ever ready and ever idle. 
If you will know more of his acts, the broker’s shop is the witness of his 
valor, where lies wounded, dead rent, and out of fashion, many a spruce 
suit, overthrown by his fantasticness.’’ 


More interesting than Overbury’s, because full of a deeper 
insight, a wider sympathy, and a kindlier humor, was the 
little book of Characters written by John Earle and pub- 
lished fourteen years later. This was the Microcosmography, 
or Piece of the World discovered in Essays and Characters 
(1628). It was the introduction by Earle into the Charac- 
ter of these three qualities, mentioned above, that marks its 
development toward the delineations of character to be found 
in the work of the novelists. Take such a touch of sympa- 
thetic insight as that in the “Character of a Poor Man,” 
where Earle says of him, “the bitterest thing he suffers is 
his neighbors,” and compare it with such a vivid setting 
forth of the same truth as Thackeray gives us in Pendennis 
(chapter xx). Here the hero, plucked, disgraced, in debt, 
is overtaken on the Fenbury road by the uproarious but 
kindly Spavin, who has got his degree and is driving home 
in triumph. As Pendennis looks at him, he thinks, “This 
man has passed, but I have failed,” and the thought is 
almost too much for him to bear. Between the bare rudi- 
mentary suggestion of the old Character, offered without 
illustration or comment to give it human interest or convinc- 
ing force, and the picture of Pendennis finding the rough 


1 The book contains seventy-eight Characters, of which fifty-four appeared 
in the edition of 1628, twenty-two more in that of the following year, and 
two more in that of 1633. Of these only forty are, properly speaking, 
ethical. The rest are of the same class as most of Overbury’s, in which 
the types are considered not so much as possessing certain ethical qualities, 
as playing certain parts in life. They consist for the most part of types to 
be found in a college town—academical and professional types, with a 
sprinkling of tradesmen, duns, and catchpoles. This limited range of 
subject was due to’ Earle’s being, at the time of writing, a resident fellow 
at Oxford. 
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but genuine sympathy of his former classmate gall and 
wormwood to him, it may be hard to see much relation. 
Yet in such realistic suggestions of pathos, colorless and 
rudimentary though they be, rather than in the older 
romances, chivalrous or picaresque, are to be found the 
first faint foreshadowings of that realistic pathos which 
forms so large a part of the novel’s appeal to our sympathy 
and interest. 

That the Character, as compared with the work of the 
novelist, seems undervitalized, is due to the fact that the 
Character-writer was concerned with a delineation of charac- 
ter which was by its very method rudimentary, because 
the characters were all labeled and classified. In no case 
could there be any mistake about the effect intended. The 
success of the appeal which the Character makes upon our 
interest must, therefore, depend wholly upon the humor, the 
liveliness, and the veri-similitude of the portrayal. Of that 
complexity which at the same time baffles and charms us in 
the great characters of fiction there can in the Character 
exist no trace. The aim of the Character-writer was simply 
to add touch after touch, indicating in different phases and 
from different points of view the same general characteristic. 
The result of conforming to such limitations was too often, 
even in the work of the best of the Character-writers, a 
featureless and pale picture. At best no fine portraiture 
was possible, for the subtler characteristics are scarcely the 
same in any two persons, and hence a portrait that aims to 
give only those traits common to a class cannot be at the 
same time the accurate likeness of an individual. Moreover, 
these subtler characteristics are seen, not so much in particu- 
lar actions, as in the relations of one action to another. But 
if minute inferences are to be drawn, the induction must be 
larger than was possible within the Character’s conventionally 
narrow limits. The Character resembled the imaginary por- 
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traits that sprinkle the pages of such books as Lavater’s,' in 
which all the features are made to bear the same stamp. 
Lavater’s pictures are no less inferior to a portrait by 
Vandyke than is the Character below such a creation as 
Pendennis. 

Earle’s claim upon the consideration of one who is 
interested in the development of Character-writing, is based 
upon his being the first who could analyze character. He 
was the first who, in attempting to account for such pecu- 
liarities as Hall and Overbury had observed only superficially, 
looked beneath the surface to a bent or warp of the mind, 
An instance of what is referred to is found in the “Character 
of a Discontented Man.” Both Hall and Overbury had 
already described the type, the former under the title, “The 
Malcontent ;” the latter under the title, “A Distaster of the 
Time.” Neither had described the type in any but the most 
superficial way. Hall had described him as “headstrong 
and self-willed ;” Overbury, as capricious.? Earle, not 
content with describing symptoms, asserts that “the root 
of his disease is a self-humouring pride, and an accustomed 
tenderness not to be crossed in his fancy ; and the occasion 
commonly one of these three, a hard father, a peevish 
wench, or his ambition thwarted.” To show more at length 
this quality of Earle’s Characters I here insert one of them 
entire. 


1 Johann Caspar Lavater, founder of the pseudo-science of Physiognomy, 
and author of Physiognomische Fragmente (1775-8). The popularity, in the 
eighteenth century, of such works as Lavater’s was probably due, at least 
in part, to the interest in types of character, aroused, in the preceding 
century, by phrenological Character-books—for instance, A Brief Discourse 
Concerning the Different Wits of Men (1669), by Dr. Walter Charleton. 

2 “His wishes are winds, which breathed forth, return into himself, and 
make him a most giddy and tottering vessel.’’ 
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“A Poor Man 


‘Ts the most impotent man, though neither blind nor lame, as wanting 
the more necessary limbs of life, without which limbs are a burden. A 
man unfenced and unsheltered from the gusts of the world, which blow all 
in upon him, like an unroofed house ; and the bitterest thing he suffers is 
his neighbors. All men put on to him a kind of churlisher fashion, and 
even more plausible natures are churlish to him, as who are nothing advan- 
taged by his opinion. Men fall out with him beforehand to prevent 
friendship, and his friends too to prevent engagements, or if they own him 
it is in private and a by-room, and on condition not to know them before 
company. All vice put together is not half so scandalous, nor sets off our 
acquaintance farther ; and even those that are not friends for ends do not 
love any dearness with such men. The least courtesies are upbraided to 
him, and himself thanked for none, but his best services suspected as hand- 
some sharking and tricks to get money. And we shall observe it in knaves 
themselves, that your beggarliest knaves are the greatest, or thought so at 
least, for those that have wit to thrive by it have art not to seem so. Now 
a poor man has not vizard enough to mask his vices, nor ornament enough 
to set forth his virtues, but both are naked and unhandsome ; and though 
no man is necessitated to more ill, yet no man’s ill is less excused, but it is 
thought a kind of impudence in him to be vicious, and a presumption 
above his fortune. His good parts lie dead upon his hands, for want of 
matter to employ them, and at the best are not commended but pitied, as 
virtues ill placed, and we may say of him, ‘Tis an honest man, but tis 
pity ;’ and yet those that call him so will trust a knave before him. He is 
a man that has the truest speculation of the world, because all men shew to 
him in their plainest and worst, as a man they have no plot on, by appear- 
ing good to; whereas rich men are entertained with a more holiday 
behavior, and see only the best we can dissemble. He is the only he that 
tries the true strength of wisdom, what it can do of itself without the help 
of fortune ; that with a great deal of virtue conquers extremities ; and with a 
great deal more, his own impatience ; and obtains of himself not to hate men.”’ 


The most charming of the Character-writers, and, with 
the one exception of Samuel Butler, the most discerning, was 
Thomas Fuller, whose book, The Holy and Profane States, 
appeared in 1642.' Fuller was the first to discard the 


1Tt is divided into two parts, the first offering examples for imitation, 
the second, for avoidance. The Holy State contains forty-eight Characters ; 
The Profane State, thirty-one. Of this total of seventy-nine, only four are 
genuine types of ethical character : this shows how far the Character-writers 
had by this time departed from the Theophrastic tradition. 
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conventional manner of writing Characters. The style thus 
fixed by tradition had been one which combined in the fullest 
possible degree wit with brevity. In the attempt to gain 
these two qualities, the writers of Characters—at least those 
who, unlike Earle, had not sufficient individuality to make 
their style distinctive—had crowded together the most 
motley assemblage of ideas into the smallest possible space. 
They had pillaged all the available store of human knowl- 
edge to furnish themselves with out-of-the-way comparisons. 
Sentences were made to bristle with strange metaphors, 
unexpected antitheses, and puns. As a result, the reader is 
often wearied, not so much with the compression of a wealth 
of ideas—most of the Character books are not mines of 
mental wealth—as with the bewildering elaborateness with 
which the ideas are presented. Too often the authors were 
mere jugglers with words. They enjoyed giving them, as 
Samuel Butler said,’ “a double stroke like a tennis-ball 
against two walls at one blow.” They resembled the land- 
scape-gardeners of the age, who prided themselves upon 
their ability to improve nature. As the landscape-artists 
made the yews and cypresses grow in the shapes of pea- 
cocks and statues, changing nature’s curves and spirals into 
straight lines and parallelograms, and finally estimated the 
merits of the work by the difficulties of the execution ; so 
the early Character-writers prided themselves more upon 
their curiously and elaborately unnatural mode of expression 
than upon the life-likeness of the portrayal. Fuller’s mind, 
on the contrary, was entirely too original to allow his style 
to be governed by artificial restrictions. It is, therefore, 
from the date of publication of Fuller’s Holy and Profane 
States that we may date the emancipation of the Character 
from the Euphuistic tradition. 


1 “Character of a Quibbler,”’ in Remains, vol. u, p. 206. 
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The influence of Fuller’s work upon the later Character 
was wholly in the direction of greater freedom. He over- 
threw an old tradition without establishing a new one. He 
wrote without a precedent. He was followed by no imi- 
tators. Indeed, his style defied imitation, because it was 
the man himself. Anecdotes, humorous or otherwise ; 
whimsical drollery ; brilliant witticisms—the whole language 
of jocularity, was his own vernacular, and because it was so, 
it acquired something of the gravity of earnest. “Such was 
his natural bias to conceits,” wrote Lamb,' “that I doubt 
not upon most occasions it would have been going out of 
his way to have expressed himself out of them.” 

As indicative of Fuller’s independence of tradition, I 
would call attention to a habit of his, without precedent 
among the writers of Characters, of scattering through the 
sketches doggerel verses and odd ends of poetry.2, We 
frequently find him translating a verse of Latin poetry into 
doggerel rhyme ;* and in the biographical sketch of Joan 
of Are we find inserted a curious and rather coarse epitaph 
upon her, composed presumably by Fuller himself. 

As an illustration of the tendency, already noted, of the 
Character to become biographical, we find Fuller’s “Charac- 
ter of a Good King” to be a disguised, but by no means 


1° Essay on Specimens from the Writings of Fuller.’ 

*Peter Heylyn, one of Fuller’s contemporaries, notes this habit of 
Fuller and says there was no precedent for it among historical writers 
(Article on Fuller as a historian in his Examen Historicum) . 

5An example of this is the line, 

‘*Heu mihi, quam pingui macer est mihi taurus in arvo,’’ 
which is translated thus : 
«My starveling bull 
Ah woe is me 
In pasture full 
How lean is he.’’ 
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unidealized, portrait of Charles I.’ Allied to this, is another 
feature of the work which makes it unique among the 
Character-books of the century. This is the introduction 
of the biographical sketch to illustrate the Character. 
Twenty-seven of the Characters are followed by short his- 
torical accounts of noted men and women who embodied, or 
were thought by Fuller to embody, the quality before typi- 
fied by the Character. His selection of these historical 
personages for illustrative purposes is often quite erratic. 
It is not quite clear, for example, why Jehu should have 
been chosen to serve as an example of hypocrisy, nor why 
Paracelsus should have been selected as the embodiment of 
the qualities of “The Good Physician.” Even more pecu- 
liar is the choice of Joan of Are and the Witch of Endor 
to illustrate the “Character of a Witch.”? These biographi- 
cal sketches afford abundant opportunity for the display of 
that genius for biography for which Fuller was so justly 
famous. Inaccurate he often was, “One need not be so 
accurate,” he says,* “for as soon shall one scour the spots 
out of the moon, as all ignorance out of man.” Yet while 
he disclaimed all desire to be regarded as a “carver of 
cumin seed,” none knew better than he how to select the 
principal events in the lives of his subjects, and those dis- 
tinguishing incidents or anecdotes that make them live 
before us. 


1In his ‘‘Character of the Favorite’? Fuller says: ‘‘But the most 
temperate princes love to taste the sweetness of their own praises, if not 
overluscious with flattery.” The praises here are certainly open to the 
charge of overlusciousness. The flattery is so fulsome as closely to resemble 
the severest irony ; and at the close, Fuller becomes so ‘‘dazzled by the 
lustre of majesty’’ that he becomes almost incoherent. 

? Quaintly humorous also is the grouping of the Duke of Suffolk, Cardinal 
Wolsey, and Haman to embody the qualities set forth in the ‘‘Character of 
a Favorite.”’ 

the ‘‘Character of a Controversial Divine.’’ 
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An example follows of the Character as Fuller wrote it. 
It is taken from The Profane State. 


“THe Liar 


‘Ts one that makes a trade to tell falsehoods with intent to deceive. He 
is either open or secret. A secret liar or equivocator is such an one as by 
mental reservations and other tricks deceives him to whom he speaks, being 
lawfully called to deliver all the truth ; and sure speech being but a copy of 
the heart, it cannot be avouched for a true copy that hath less in it than the 
original. Hence it often comes to pass, 


‘When Jesuits unto us answer, Nay, 
They do not English speak, ’tis Greek they say.’ 


‘Such an equivocator we have, more needing a book than character to 
describe him. The open liar is first either mischievous, condemned by all ; 
secondly, officious, unlawful also, because doing ill for good to come of it ; 
thirdly, jesting, when in sport and merriment. And though some count a 
jesting lie to be like the dirt of oysters, which (they say ) never stains, yet 
is it a sin in earnest. What policy is it for one to wound himself to tickle 
others, and to stab his own soul to make the standers-by sport? We come 
to describe the liar. 

“At first he tells a lie with some shame and reluctancy. For then if he 
cuts off but a lap of truth’s garment, his heart smites him: but in process 
of time he conquers his conscience, and from quenching it there ariseth a 
smoke which soots and fouls his soul, so that afterwards he lies without any 


‘‘Having made one lie, he is fain to make more to maintain it. For an 
untruth, wanting a firm foundation, needs many buttresses. The honor 
and happiness of the Israelites is the misery and mischief of lies, ‘ Not one 
among them shall be barren,’ but miraculously procreative to beget others. 

‘He hath a good memory which he badly abuseth. Memory in a liar is 
no more than needs. For, first, lies are hard to be remembered, because 
many, whereas truth is but one; secondly, because a lie, cursorily told, 
takes little footing and settled fastness in the teller’s memory, but prints 
itself deeper in the hearers’, who take the greater notice because of the 
improbability and deformity thereof ; and one will remember the sight of a 
monster longer than the sight of a handsome body. Hence comes it to 
pass, that, when the liar hath forgotten himself, his auditors put him in 
mind of the lie, and take him therein. 

‘‘Sometimes, though his memory cannot help him from being arrested 
for lying, his wit rescues him ; which needs a long reach to bring all ends 
presently and probably together, gluing the splinters of his tales so cunningly 
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that the cracks cannot be perceived. Thus a relic-monger bragged he could 
show a feather of the dove at Christ’s baptism ; but being to show it to the 
people, a wag had stolen away the feather and put a coal in the room of it. 
‘Well,’ quoth he to the spectators, ‘I cannot be so good as my word for the 
present, but here is one of the coals that broiled St. Lawrence, and that’s 
worth the seeing.’ 

‘Being challenged for telling a lie, no man is more furiously angry. 
Then he draws his sword and threatens, because he thinks that an offer to 
revenge, to show himself moved at the accusation, doth in some sort dis- 
charge him of the imputation ; as if the condemning of the sin in appearance 
acquitted him in effect ; or else because he that is called a liar to his face is 
also called a coward in the same breath, if he swallows it ; and the party 
charged doth conceive that if he vindicates his valor, his truth will be given 
him into the bargain. 

‘At last he believes his own lies to be true. He hath told them over and 
over so often, that prescription makes a right ; and he verily believes that 
at the first he gathered the story out of some authentical author, which only 
grew in his own brain. 

‘*No man else believes him when he speaks the truth. How much gold 
soever he hath in his chest, his word is but brass and passeth for nothing ; 
yea, he is dumb in effect, for it is all one whetner one cannot speak or 
cannot be believed. 

‘*To conclude : some of the West Indians, to expiate their sin of lying, 
used to let themselves blood in their tongues, and to offer the blood to their 
idols : a good cure for the squinancy, but no satisfaction for lying. God’s 
Word hath taught us better: ‘What profit is there in my blood?’ The 
true repentance of the party washed in the blood of Christ can only obtain 
pardon for this sin.’’ 


In the hands of Fuller the Character finally attained the 
freedom of form that fitted it to take its place in the develop- 
ment of English fiction. The attainment of this freedom of 
form had been a gradual one. Hall had freed it from the 
limitations which a servile imitation of his Greek model 
would have forced upon it. Overbury had contributed 
vividness of presentation. Fuller had emancipated it from 
the Euphuistic tradition. It was, therefore, henceforth 
sufficiently elastic in form to be suited to the needs of the 
periodical essayists of the following century. 

Why it should have been through the periodical essay 
that the Character influenced the development of fiction is 
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not difficult to understand. The Essay and the Character 
were, as literary forms, closely akin and had never been 
dissociated. Evidence of this is the frequency with which 
we meet the alternative title, “Essays and Characters.” 
The Character-writers themselves recognized this kinship 
particularly between the Character and the Baconian essay. 
In 1615 Nicholas Breton had dedicated his Characters upon 
Essays, Moral and Divine, to Sir Francis Bacon, with the 
following “Address:” “Worthy knight, I have read of 
many essays and a kind of charactering of them, by such, as 
when I looked into the form or nature of their writing I 
have been of the conceit, that they were but imitators of 
your breaking the ice to their inventions ; which how short 
they fall of your worth, I had rather think than speak, 
though Truth need not blush at her blame,” ete. 

Fuller, in his Holy and Profane States, also recognized, 
tacitly at least, the relation of the Character to the Baconian 
essay. Between the two parts' into which the whole collec- 
tion of Characters is divided, he inserted, under the head of 
“General Rules,” twenty-five moral essays. Of these the 
titles of seven are identical with those of Bacon, and even 
the forms of expression often recall him. The following 
illustrations are all taken from the “ Essay on Atheism.” 


Bacon. FULLER. 


“A little philosophy inclineth ‘‘A little skill in antiquity inclines 
man’s mind to atheism, but depth a man to popery, but depth in that 
in philosophy bringeth men’s mind study brings him about again to our 
about to religion. religion. 

“A contemplative atheist is rare. ‘‘A contemplative atheist being 
A Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian per- very rare, such as were Diagoras, 

Protagoras, Lucian and Theodorus. 

“The cause of atheism are divi-  ‘‘ First he quarrels at the diversi- 

sions in religion. ties of religion in the world. 


1“¢Tn order,’’ as Fuller says, ‘‘that the books on both sides may equally 
reach to them.” 
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Bacon. FuLieEr. 
“A third [cause of atheism] isa § ‘‘He scoffs and makes sport of 


custom of profane scoffing in holy sacred things.’’ 
matters.’’ 


The closeness of the relation between the Character and 
the Baconian essay was due in part to the inherent similarity 
between the two, and in part to the difficulty experienced by 
the essayists in attaining the definiteness they sought without 
having recourse to the Character. The imitators of Bacon 
were not, for the most part, like him, at once profound 
thinkers, shrewd observers of life, men of affairs. In con- 
sequence, their work was not, as his had been, a series of 
pithy jottings on great subjects, the expression of an 
enlightened worldly wisdom. On the contrary, these essays, 
generally the work of young men, instead of being in style 
brief, suggestive, without ornament but closely packed with 
thought, tended to become diffuse and too often lacked the 
definiteness necessary to make them impressive.' To avoid 
this tendency, a convenient device was at hand in the 
Character. By its use the general observations contained in 
the essay could be united and given a certain concreteness 
in the form of a typical portrait, which should serve the 
double purpose of enforcing and illustrating what had already 
been said in the essay. Thus in Fuller’s Holy and Profane 
States, the combination of the moral essay, the Character, 
and the biographical sketch makes an ascending scale of 
concreteness. For example, the abstract general truths set 
forth in the essay “Of Gravity” are typified and made 
somewhat more concrete in the “Character of a Faithful 
Minister.” Finally, they are still further illustrated in the 
life of a “learned, pious, and painful preacher of God’s 
word,” one Mr. Perkins of Cambridge. 


1 Such, to mention a single instance, was Owen Feltham’s Resolves (1628) , 
of which the twelve editions previous to 1709 attest the continued popularity. 
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The same considerations that furthered the use of the 
Character in the Baconian essay led to its utilization by 
the periodical essayists of the eighteenth century.'| In the 
second issue of the Spectator appeared six Characters of those 
mythical gentlemen supposed to be associated with the 
Spectator in the editorship of that periodical. These are six 
types of contemporary society: the country squire, the 
wealthy merchant, the young man of fashion, the soldier, 
the clergyman, and the bachelor of the Inner Temple. As 
soon as we examine these sketches, the change that had 
come over the old formal Character since the time of Hall 
and Overbury, becomes at once apparent. From the Charac- 
ter as they had written it, every eccentricity of individual 
manner, every whimsical personal trait, all that surprises, 
and by its very inconsistency gives life to a literary portrait, 
had been rigidly excluded, as likely to rob it of its generic 
quality. But here the portraits are so individualized as to 
seem those of particular persons, while still general enough 
to enable us to recognize the type in many people that we 
meet.” 

It is, of course, in the Character of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
as it is elaborately drawn in the twenty-six papers in which 
his adventures, opinions, and conversations are recorded, that 
the Character approached the novel most closely. His 


1The periodical essay was in style an imitation of the gay, light, and 
graceful essays of Montaigne, rather than of the brief, sententious essays 
of Bacon. Or, more specifically, the imitation was of Montaigne through 
his disciple, La Bruyére. 

? Conjectures were formerly made as to whether these sketches were not 
from life. Sir Roger has been identified with a certain Sir John Packington 
of Worcestershire ; Captain Sentry is said to have been C. Kempenfelt, 
father of Admiral Kempenfelt ; and Will Honeycomb, a certain festive 
Colonel Cleland. ‘I once thought I knew a Will Wimble and a Will 
Honeycomb, but they turned out but indifferently’’ (Hazlitt, On the 
Periodical Essayists). 
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Character had been written before. Overbury’s “Country 
Gentleman” has enough in common with it to show clearly 
that both writers had in mind the same type, though a 
comparison of the two will set forth with equal clearness 
the advance that the Character had made in a hundred years. 
The type was the same.’ Only the mode of presenting it 
had changed. 

Both are justices of the peace. But while Overbury’s 
has no name or local habitat, and might live anywhere in 
England, Sir Roger differs from him in possessing both. 
He lives in Worcestershire, where he owns a country seat, 
Coverley Hall. And when, like Overbury’s “Country 
Gentleman,” he occasionally goes up to London, he lodges 
in Soho Square. Moreover, he resembles the aforesaid 
“Gentleman” in being a little awkward and ill at ease in 
the great city.2 He is at his best in his own shire, where 
he can explain the game laws and untangle a knotty point 
of law with the sage reply “that there is much to be said on 
both sides of the question.”* Like the “Country Gentle- 
man” again, he is careful about expense, and we find him 
requiting the guide who had conducted him through the 
Abbey by shaking him by the hand at parting.* But though 


1“ But he [Sir Roger] was from the first intended to be a type of a 
country gentleman, just as much as Don Quixote was an imaginative repre- 
sentation of many Spanish gentlemen whose brains had been turned by the 
reading of romances. In both cases the type of character was so common 

. . a8 to lend itself easily to the treatment of writers who approached it 
with various conceptions and very unequal degrees of skill.’’ Addison, by 
W. J. Courthope (Harpers, 1884, p. 166). 

*“*Nothing but a subpoena can draw him to London; and when he is 
there, he sticks fast upon every object, casts his eyes away upon gazing, and 
becomes the prey of every cut-purse.’’—Overbury. 

5 “*He speaks statutes and husbandry well enough to make his neighbors 
think him a wise man.’’—Overbury. 

*‘*When he travelleth he will go ten miles out of the way to a cousin’s 
house of his to save charges ; he rewards the servant by taking him by the 
hand when he departs.’ —Overbury. 
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these two Characters are thus seen to have something in 
common, there is still between them all the difference that 
can exist between a collection of characteristics, epigram- 
matically expressed and satirically intended, and a highly 
individualized literary portrait. The century intervening 
had been sufficient to secure for the Character that freedom 
of form which in the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers we find 
it to possess. 

It seems strange that after the appearance of the Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers, when, as Taine says,’ the novel had been 
unconsciously discovered, people did not sooner awake to a 
realization that a new form of art had been created. The 
faithful description of life and manners was there, the 
interest of character and incident was also present. The 
essays needed but to have been thrown into the form of a 
continuous narrative to have given us the modern novel.? 
As it was, the office of the periodical essay in preparing the 
way for the novel was mainly an educative one, for, by its 
circulation of thirty thousand copies, it had an incalculable 
influence on the formation of public taste in the direction of 
the novel. Just how much the novel owes directly to the 
Character through the Spectator, it is, of course, impossible 
to determine. We know that Fielding was perfectly familiar 
with the work of the periodical essayists, with whom his 
critical satire so closely allied him.* We know that, as a 
form of character delineation, Sir Roger de Coverley is half 


‘History of English Literature, translated by H. Van Laun (Holt and 
Williams, 1871), vol. 1, p. 112. 

* Macaulay had not the least doubt ‘‘ that if Addison had written a novel 
on an extensive plan, it would have been superior to any that we possess.”’ 
Macaulay’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (Appleton, 1861), vol. v, 
p- 118. 

* Leslie Stephen says ‘‘ Parson Adams” of Fielding’s Joseph Andrews 
(1742) is closely related to Sir Roger de Coverley ( Hours in a Library, m1. 


Series, p. 76). 
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way between Overbury’s “Country Gentleman” and “Squire 
Western” of Fielding’s Tom Jones, all three being indi- 
vidualized types, and differing only in the degree of 
individualization. Perhaps it is not taking too much for 
granted to assume that Fielding owed to Addison some 
suggestions as to character portrayal; and that, therefore, 
the debt of the novel to the Character was after all a 
direct one. 

Be that as it may, our concern has been with the develop- 
ment of the Character itself from the stiffness and formality 
of its beginnings to the more vital form of literary art 
which it finally became. It has been shown, first, that the 
Character as written by Addison, though different from 
the Character as written by Hall, was not unaccountably 
different. Secondly, it has been shown that the moral essay 
through which it passed into the novel was not to the 
Character an alien nor unrelated form; that, on the con- 
trary, the Character and the moral essay had always been 
associated. 

Epwarp CHauncEy BaLpwin. 
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[A chronological list of Character-books published between 
the beginning of the seventeenth, and the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century."] 


1605. Picture of A Puritane ; or the Opinions, Qualities and Practises of the 
Anabaptists in Germanie, and of the Puritanes in England. Wherein 
is firmely prooved that the Puritanes doe resemble the Anabaptists in 
Above fourscore severell Thinges. [By Oliver Ormerod. ] 

1606. The Picture of A Papist; or a Relation of the damnable Heresies, 
detestable Qualities and diabolicall Practises of swndry Hereticks of 
former Ages and of the Papists in this Age. [By Oliver Ormerod. } 

1 With a view to economy of space, I have purposely omitted to mention 


the’size of the volume and, in most cases, the place of publication. It will 
be understood to have been London, unless otherwise stated. 
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The Choice of Jewels: Characters of Good Women. By Lodowick 
Lloyd. 

Characters of Vices and Vertues. By Joseph Hall. [Reprinted in 
Works by P. Winter, Oxford, 1863, vol. v1. French translation, 
1619 ; versified by Nahum Tate, 1691.] 

The Man in the Moone telling Strange Fortunes; or, The English 
Fortune Teller. [Reprinted in vol. xx1x, Perey Society Publica- 
tions, 1849. ] 

Essayes and Characters of a Prison and Prisoners. Written by G. M. 
of Grayes’-Inn, Gent. [By Geoffrey Mynshul. ] 

A Wife now the Widow of Sir Thomas Overburye. Being a most 
exquisite and singular Poem of the Choice of a Wife. Whereunto are 
added many witty Characters, and conceited Newes, written by himself 
and other learned Gentlemen his friends. 

Satyrical Essayes, Characters, and others, or accurate and quick De- 
scriptions, fitted to the life of their Subjects. By John Stephens. 

[A second edition possesses the following title: New Essayes and 
Characters, with a New Satyre in defence of the Common Law and 
Lawyers: mizt with reproofe against the Enemy Ignoramus. ] 

Characters upon Essaies, morall and divine, written for those good spirits 
that will take them in good part and make use of them to good purpose. 
By Nicholas Breton. 

The Good and the Badde, or Descriptions of the Worthies and Unworthies 
of this Age. Where the Best may see their Graces and the Worst dis- 
cerne their Basenesse. By Nicholas Breton. 

[A second edition appeared in 1643 under the title of England’s 
Selected Characters, ete. } 

Christ's Politician and Salomon’s Puritan. By Thomas Scott. 

The Interpreter, wherein three principall termes of State much mistaken 
by the Vulgar [viz. Puritan, Protestant, Papist] are clearely unfolded 
in verse. [By Thomas Scott. ] 

Cures for the Itch. Characters, Epigrams, Epitaphs. By H. P. 
London, 1626. [By Henry Parrot. ] 

Micro-cosmographie: or a Peece of the World discovered in Essayes and 
Characters. Newly composed for the Northerne parts of this Kingdome. 
[By John Earle. ] 

Micrologia. Characters, or Essayes, of Persons, Trades, and Places, 
offered to the City and Country. By R. M. 

The Water-Cormorant his Complaint against a Brood of Land-Cor- 
morants, By John Taylor. 

Character of a Gentleman. [Appended to The English Gentleman, 
London, 1631. Both by Richard Brathwaite. ] 

Whimzies ; Or, A new Cast of Characters. [By Richard Brathwaite. ] 
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Picturae Loquentes: or Pictures drawne forth in Characters. With a 
Poeme of a Maid. By Wye Saltonstall. 

Characterismi, or Lenton’ s Leasures, Expressed in Essayes and Charac- 
ters, never before written on. [By Francis Lenton. ] 

[A second edition appeared in 1663 under the title : Characters, or 
Wit and the World in their proper colours presented to the Queen’ s 
most excellent Majestie. | 
By Donald Lupton. [Reprinted in vol. rx of the Harleian Mis- 
cellany, p. 312.] 

A strange Metamorphosis of Man, transformed into a Wildernesse. 
Deciphered in Characters. 

Castara. By Thomas Habington. (Second edition. ) 

[This differed from the edition of 1634 by the addition of three 
prose characters, and twenty-six new poems. The third edition 
was that of 1640, with an additional third part containing the 
character of ‘‘The Holy Man,” and twenty-two devotional 
poems. 

The true Character of an untrue Bishop: with a recipe at the end how to 
recover a Bishop if hee were lost. [Reprinted in Phoenix Britannicus, 
London, 1732, vol. 1, p. 280.] 

The Character of a Roundhead. [Reprinted in vol. 1 of The Rump, 
a collection of political songs published in 1662. ] 

Incifer’s Lackey, or the Devil's new Creature, being the true Character 
of a Dissembling Brownist. 

The Frogs of Egypt, or the Caterpillars of the Commonwealth truly dis- 
sected and laid open in Verse. 

A Charitable Church- Warden or an Hypocrite Anatomized, very pleasant 
and Delectable. 

The Anatomy of the Separatists or Brownists. 

Roger the Caunterburian who cannot say Grace for his meat with a low- 
crowned Hat before his face, or the Character of a prelatical Man 
affecting great Heights. Newley written by G. T. [Reprinted in 
Phoenix Britannicus, London, 1732, vol. 1, p. 285.] 

Character of An Honest and Worthy Parliament Man. [Reprinted in 
Harleian Miscellany, vol. 1, p. 352.] 

The Holy State and The Profane State. By Thomas Fuller. 

The Lively Character of the Malignant Party. 

A True Description of the Pot-companion Poet who is the Founder of all 
the base and libellous Pamphlets lately spread abroad ; also a Character 
of a Swill-bowl Cook. 

Character of a Projector. By James Hogg. 

The Right Character of a True Subject. 

Character of an Oxford Incendiary. (Reprinted in the Harleian Mis- 
cellany, vol. v, p. 469.] 
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The Character of a Right Malignant. By Thomas May. 

The Reformado precisely charactered. 

A Forest of Varieties. By Dudley North (third Lord North). 

[This contains, besides essays, letters, and poems, ‘‘ sudden touches 
in the nature of characters written about the year 1625.’’] 


A New Anatomy, or Character of a Christian, or Round-head. Ex- 


pressing his Description, Excellency, Happiness and Innocency. Where 
it may appear how far the blind World is mistaken in their unjust 
Censure of him. 

Characters and Elegies. By Francis Wortley. 

Character of an Old English Puritane or Non-conformist. By John 
Geree. 


The Times Anatomiz’d in severall Characters. By T. F. [By T. 
Ford. ] 

The Character of An Agitator. 

Character of a Country Committee-Man with the Ear-mark of a Seques- 
trator. 

Character of a London Diurnal. 

Character of a Diurnal-maker. 

[The last three were published separately in 1647 by John Cleve- 
land. Reprinted in Henry Morley’s Character Writings of the 
Seventeenth Century, London, Routledge, 1891. ] 

Character of a Believing Christian in Paradoxes and seeming contradic- 
tions. [Included in The Remains of Francis, Lord Verulam, but 
probably not genuine. ] 

Character of An Assembly-man. By Sir John Birkenhead. [Re- 
printed in Harleian Miscellany, vol. v, p. 93, and in Somers 
Tracts, vol. v, p. 487.] 

Reliquiae Wottonianae ; or a Collection of Lives, Letters, Poems, with 
Characters of Sundry Personages and other Incomparable Pieces of 
Language and Art. By the Curious Pensil of the Ever Memorable 
Sr Henry Wotton, Kt, (Contains, among others, the ‘‘Character 
of a Happy Life.’’] 

Character of A Cockney. Alonzo Mastix in a Satirical Poem dedicated 
(as a New Years Gift) to the apprentices of London. By Junius 
Anonymous, A London Apprentice. 

Paradoxes, Problems, Essays and Characters. By Dr. John Donne. 

[This was a third edition of the book which appeared in 1633 under 
the title Juvenilia or Paradoxes and Problems. ] 

The Quaking Mountebank, or the Jesuit turned Quaker. By Donald 
Lupton. 

The Surfeit to. A. B. C. 

Naps upon Parnassus. A sleepy Muse nipt and pinelt, though not 
awakened. Such voluntary and Jovial copies of verses as were lately 
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received from some of the Wits of the Universities in a Frolick, dedi- 
cated to Gondibert’s Mistress by Captain Jones, and others. W hereunto 
is added, for demonstration of the Author’s prosaick excellency’ s, his 
Epistle to one of the Universities, with the Answer: together with two 
satyrical characters of his own, of a Temporizer and an Antiquary. 

Enigmaticall Characters, all taken to the Life from several Persons, 
Humours, and Dispositions, Pleasant and full of Delight. By R. F. 
[By Richard Flecknoe. Second edition, called Sixty-nine Charac- 
ters, etc., in 1665; and also in 1665, Enigmatical Characters, etc. ; 
being rather a new work than a new impression of the old, differing 
greatly from the other two. ] 

Satirical Characters and Handsome Descriptions in Letters. Translated 
Srom the French of Cyrano Bergerac. 

[An account of the book will be found in the Retrospective Review, 
vol. 1, p. 285.] 

Divine Characters, showing the difference of the Hypocrite in his best 
Dress from the truly Godly in his blackest weeds of daily Infirmity. By 
Samuel Crooke. [A posthumous book, written much earlier. } 

A perfect Description of the People and Country of Scotland. 

A Character of England as it was lately presented in a Letter to a 
Noble-man of France. With Reflections upon Gallus Castratus. The 
third Edition. [By John Evelyn. Reprinted in Harleian Miscel- 
lany, vol. x, p. 189, and in Somers Tracts, vol. vit, p. 176. It 
had been first published in 1651, and was answered in 1659 by 
the following work. ] 

A Character of France, to which is added Gallus Castratus, or an 
Answer to a late slanderous Pamphlet, called the Character of England. 

The Character of Italy: Or the Italian Anatomizd by an English 
Chirurgion. 

Character of Spain ; Or an Epitome of their Virtues and Vices. 

The Double P. P.: Or the Picture of a traitorous Jesuit. 

The Character of An Anabaptist. 

The Character of a Modern Whig. By Walter Charleton. 

Exssayes and Characters, by L. G. 

Confused Characters of Conceited Coxcombs: Or a dish of traitorous 
Tyrants dressed with Verjwice and pickled to Posterity together with 
their Camp Retinue and Feme Covert. By Verax Philobasileus. 

CCXI Sociable Letters. By Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of New- 
castle. 

[Several of these are, or contain, Characters. ] 

Pictures of Passions, Fancies and Affctions ; poetically deciphered in a 
Variety of Characters. By Thomas Jordan. [Described in 
Brydge’s Restituta, vol. 11, p. 177.) 
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Characters of the five Sectaries : namely Presbyterian, Independent, Ana- 
baptist, Quaker, and Fifth-Monarchy Man. Concluding with Remarks 
to King Charles the Second. 

Character of a Coffee-house. Wherein is contained a Description of the 
Persons usually frequenting it—as also the admirable Virtues of Coffee. 
By an Eye-and Ear- Witness. 

A Brief Character of the Low Countries under the States, being three 
weeks Observation of the Vices and Virtues of the Inhabitants. [By 
Owen Feltham, and appended to the several folio editions of the 
Resolves. | 

A brief Discourse concerning the different Wits of men. By Walter 
Charleton. 

[Extracts are given in Chamber’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature.] 

A Modern Account of Scotland: being an exact Description of the 
Country, and a true Character of the People and their Manners. 
Written by an English Gentleman from thence. [Reprinted in 
Harleian Miscellany, vol. v1, p. 135.] 

A true Character of sundry Trades and Callings: Or a new Ditty of 
Innocent Mirth. 

Character of a Coffee-house, with the symptoms of a Town- Wit. [Re- 
printed in Harleian Miscellany, vol. v1, p. 429.] 

of a Quack Astrologer: or the epurious 


being Letters written by two young 
Gentlemen, the one dissuading from Love, the other an Answer thereto, 
With some Characters and other passages of Wit. 

Character of A Fanatic. By a Person of Quality. [Reprinted in 
Harleian Miscellany, vol. vu, p. 635. ] 

The Holborn Hector, or the Character of a Profane, Debauched Gentle- 
man, 

The Character of a Town-Gallant ; exposing the Extravagant Fopperies 
of some vain Self-conceited Pretenders to Gentility and good Breeding. 
[Reprinted in Old Book Collector’s Miscellany ; Charles Hindley, 
editor, London, 1872, vol. 11.] 

Poor Robin’s True Character of a Scold or, the Shrews Looking-Gilass. 
Dedicated 

Domineering Dames 
Wives Rampant 

To all Cuckolds Couchant and 
Henpeckt Sneaks 

In City or Country. [Reprinted in Old Book Collector’ s Miscellany ; 
Charles Hindley, editor, vol. m.] 

The Ape-gentlewoman ; or the Character of an 

Character of a Solicitor: or the Tricks and Quillets of a Pettifogger with 
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his manifold Cheats and Knaveries, Extortions and other Villainies. 
Character of an Informer. Wherein his Mischievous Nature and lewd 
Practices are detected. 
Character of a Tavern. With a brief Draught of a Drawer. 
Character of an honest drunken Curr. 
Character of a pilfering Taylor. 
Character of an ill Husband. 


Character of a Tally Man. 

Character of a Quack-Doctor, or the abusive Practices of impudent 
Pretenders to Physic exposed. 

Character of An Honest Lawyer. By H. C. 

A Whip for a Jockey: or, a Character of an Horse-courser. 

The Delights of the Bottle, or the Town-Gallant’s Declaration for Women 
and Wine, being a perfect Description of a Town-bred Gentleman, with 
all his Intrigues, Pleasures, Company, Humour, and Conversation. 

The Old Pudding-pie Woman set forth in her Colours. 

Seventy-eight Characters of so many Virtuous and Vicious Persons. 
Written by one well acquainted with most of them. 

Character of an Ugly Woman: or, a Hue and Cry after Beauty. By 
John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. 

Four for a Penny; or Poor Robin’s Character of an unconscionable 
Pawnbroker and Earmark of an oppressing Tally-man: With a 
friendly Description of a Bum-bailey and his merciless setting-cur or 
follower. [Reprinted in Harleian Miscellany, vol. v1, p. 141.] 

Character of a Compleat Physician or Naturalist. By Dr. Mee. 

The True Character of a Presbyterian. By Sir John Denham. 

Character of a True Englishman. [Reprinted in Phoenix Britannicus, 
London, 1732, vol. 1, p. 80.] 

The Honest Briton’s Character of Himself. [Reprinted in Phoenix 
Britannicus, vol. 1, p. 94.] 

Character of A Town-Miss. [Reprinted in Old Book Collector’ s Mis- 
cellany, Charles Hindley, editor, vol. 11. ] 

Character of a Compleat Physician or Naturalist. By Dr. Mee. 

Character of the Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines. Omitted in 
his other works and now printed for the first time, being very Seasonable 
for these times. By John Milton. 

Character of an Iil-Court-Favorite: Representing the Mischiefs that flow 
from Ministers of State, when they are more great than good ; the Arts 
they use to seduce their Masters ; and the Unhappiness of Princes, that 
are cursed with such destructive Servants, Translated out of French. 
[Reprinted in Harleian Miscellany, vol. 1, p. 56.] 
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Character of a Fanatic in general by what other name, however, he may 
be specially Distinguished. 

Character of a Leading Petitioner. 

Character of Wits Squint-eyed maid Pasquil-makers (in verse ). 

Character of Two Protestants in Masquerade, Heraclitus and the 
Observator. 

Character of a Popish Successor. By Elkanah Settle. [Written at 
Shaftesbury’s instance and answered by the following work. ] 

Character of a Papist in Masquerade. By Sir Roger L’ Estrange. 

[This in turn was answered by the following. ] 

Character of a Popish Successor, Complete. 

Character of a Disbanded Courtier. [Reprinted in Harleian Miscellany, 
vol. 1, p. 356.] 

Character of an Unjust Judge ; or an Unjust Judge painted to the Life. 

Character of an Ignoramus Doctor. 

Character of a Sham-plotter. 

Character of a True Protestant, [Reprinted in Somers Tracts, vol. 
vul, p. 343.) 

Character of a Holy Sister. [Affixed to The Puritan and Papist, a 
satire by Cowley in a collection of Satires published in 1682, 
under the title :] 

Wit and Loyalty revived, in a Collection of some smart Satyrs, in Verse 
and Prose, on the late Times. [Reprinted in Somers Tracts, vol. v, 
p- 480. ] 

Wallography: or the Briton described. By R. N., a mighty Lover of 
Welsh Travels. 

Of a Rebellion, of a Tory, of a Good Man neither Whig or Tory, two 
parts of an honest man whether styled Whig or Tory and his opposite 
the Knave. 

Character of a True Protestant Ghostly Father. 

Character of a Church-Trimmer. By Heraclitus his Ghost. 

Character of an Honest Man whether styled Whig or Tory and his 
opposite the Knave together with some short reflections on some passages 
in a late Pamphlet called the Character of a Popish Successor, and 
Considerations thereupon. By a Lover of Truth and Peace. [Re- 
printed in Somers Tracts, vol. vu, p. 358.] 

The true Character of a Churchman showing the false Pretences to thai 
Name. [Reprinted in Somers Tracts, vol. 1x, p. 477.] 

Character of a certain Ugly old Priest. By John Oldham. [In Old- 
ham’s Works, London, 1684.] 

The Manners and Customs of the principal Nations of Europe. Gathered 
together by the particular observation of James Salgado, a Spaniard, in 
his Travels through those Countries ; and translated into English by the 
Author’ s care. 
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1686. 


1688. 


1689. 


1690. 
1695. 


1696. 


1699. 
1700. 


1701. 


1702. 


1705. 
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[Some extracts are reprinted in Censura Literaria, vol. 111, p. 209, 
which show that the book contained characters of national types. } 

Twelve ingenious Characters : or pleasant Descriptions of the Properties 
of Sundry Persons and Things viz, 

An importunate dunn ; a serjeant or bailiff ; a paun-broker ; a prison ; 
a tavern; a scold ; a bad husband ; a town-fop ; a bawd ; a fair and 
happy milk-maid ; the quack’ s directory ; a young enamourist. 

Character of a Trimmer. [Written much earlier ; attributed to Sir 
William Coventry, but written by George Savile, Marquis of 
Halifax. Reprinted in English Prose from Maundevile to Thack- 
eray ; chosen and edited by Arthur Galton, London, 1888. Answered 
by the following. ] 

The Character of a Tory. By John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. 

Characters addressed to Ladies of Age. 

Character of a true English Protestant Soldier ; with that of a Doublet- 
pinking Bully-Heetor. 

Character of a Prince. [Reprinted in Phoenix Britannicus, London, 
1732, vol. 1, p. 278.] 

The Ceremony Monger, his Character. By Edmund Hickeringill. 

Character of a Jacobite. 

Characters of Gentlemen that have put into the Ladies Invention (a 
certain Lottery ). 

Character of the Wisest Men. 

[Reprinted in Somers Tracts, vol. 1x, p. 596.] 

Character of the Beaux in five parts—to which is added the Character of 
a Jacobite. Written by a young gentleman. 

Character of a Latitudinarian. By Thomas Brown. 

The Reformer, exposing the Vices of the Age in several Characters. By 
Edward Ward. 

The lively Character of a contented and discontented Cuckold a-la-mode 
de Angleterre, by what names or titles soever distinguished. 

The Reformado precisely Characterized. 

Scotland characterized in a Letter sent to a young Gentleman to dissuade 
him from an intended Journey thither. [Reprinted in Harleian 
Miscellany, vol. vu, p. 377.] 

Character of a Covetous Citizen, or a ready Way to get Rich. 

The true Character of a Churchman, together with the Character of a 
Low Churchman, in answer to it. 

City Madam and the Country Maid, or opposite Characters of a Virtuous 
House-wifely Damsel and a Mechanic's Town-bred Daughter. By 
Edward Ward. 

Character of a Tacker to which is added the Character of an Anti-tacker 
by the Same Hand. (Reprinted in Somers Tracts, vol. xu, p. 484.] 

Character of a Sneaker. (Reprinted in Harleian Miscellany, vol. u1, 
p. 354.] 
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Character of a Modern Whig, or the Republican in Fashion. 

A Legacy for the Ladies ; or Characters of the Women of the Age. By 
Thomas Brown. 

[The second part was by Edward Ward. ] 

1707. The Wooden World dissected in the Character of a Ship of War. By 
Edward Ward. 

1708. The true Characters of viz: A deceitful Pettifogger vulgarly called 
Attorney, a know-ail astrological Quack, or feigned physician, a 
female Hypocrite or Devil in disguise. 

1709. Character of a Primitive Bishop in a letter to a Non-juror. By a 
Presbyter of the Church of England. 

1710. Character of a Modern Addresser. 

1711. Character of a true Churchman in a Letter. 

1715. Character of an Honest Dissenter in twelve Marks. 

1719. Character of an Independent Whig. 

1732. A Collection of Loyal Songs written against the Rump Parliament between 
the years 1639 and 61, containing a great variety of merry and divert- 
ing Characters of the chief Sectaries who were the chief Actors in that 
whole scene of affairs. : 

1750. Characterism ; or the Modern Age displayed ; being an attempt to expose 
the pretended Virtues of both sexes. With a poetical Essay on each 
Character. 

1757. The House of Correction or certain Satirical Epigrams. Written by J. 
H. Gent. Together with a few Characters called Par Pari or Like to 
Like quoth the Devil to the Collier. 

1759. The Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose of Mr. Samuel Butler. 


In order to show how Character-writing has persisted as a 
literary form, I add the names of a few nineteenth century 
Character-writers. 


William Wordsworth :— 
1807. Poems in two volumes, contains the ‘‘Character of a Happy 
Warrior.” 
Wordsworth’ s Poetical Works, edited by Dowden, vol. rv, 


1823. Elia-Essays that have appeared under that signature in the ‘London 
Magazine.’ 
1833. The Last Essays of Elia. 
[Several of these essays, e. g., ‘‘The Two Races of Men,” 
‘‘Tmperfect Sympathies,’”? ‘‘Poor Relations,” ‘‘ Captain 
Jackson,’’ are Characters. ] 
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Samuel Laman Blanchard :— 
Sketches from Life. 

[A collection of Blanchard’s prose-essays made the year after 
the author’s death by Bulwer-Lytton. Contains ‘‘ Portraits 
of Notorious Characters,’ nine character-sketches. ] 

William Makepeace Thackeray :— 
The Book of Snobs. 

[Reprinted from The Snobs of England by One of Themselves, in 

Punch, 1846-7. 
Mary Ann Cross ( George Eliot ) :-— 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such. 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. :— 
Types of American Character. 
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VI.—THE AUTHOR OF THE PEARL, CONSIDERED 
IN THE LIGHT OF HIS THEOLOGICAL 
OPINIONS. 


Among the English poets of the fourteenth century the 
one who deserves the seat next to Chaucer is the anonymous 
author of the four poems: Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight, The Pearl, Cleanness, and Patience.' The singular 
beauty of these poems has long stimulated scholars to the 
most diligent efforts to discover their author. 

The first attempt to identify the unknown poet was made 
in 1838 by Dr. Edwin Guest,? who confidently assigned 
these poems to Huchown, the mysterious Scotch poet men- 
tioned by the chronicler Wyntoun. At one time or another, 
almost every piece of fourteenth century verse which shows 
a northerly dialect has been ascribed to Huchown; this 


1 Preserved only in a single ms. (Nero A x of the Cottonian collection ). 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight was first edited in 1839 by Sir Frederic 
Madden in his collection of Gawayne romances. In 1864 it was again 
edited by Richard Morris for the Early English Text Society. Pearl, 
Cleanness and Patience were also edited by Morris in 1864 ( Karly Engl. 
Allit. Poems, E. E. T.8.). In 1891 the Pearl was again edited by Mr. I. 
Gollancz, with translation, notes and introduction. 

Some scholars are disposed to include also as the work of the same author 
the Legend of Erkenwalde. This opinion was first expressed in 1881 by Dr. 
Carl Horstmann (Altengl. Legenden, p. 265), in editing the Erkenwalde. 
Horstmann’s opinion was endorsed in the following year by Dr. M. Traut- 
mann (Anglia, v, Anzeiger, pp. 23-5), and in 1886 by Dr. Fr. Knigge 
(Die Sprache des Dichters von Sir Gaw. and the Green Knight, pp. 4-12). 
On the other hand, Mr. Gollancz (Pearl, p. xlv, note 2) expresses his 
doubt. The argument for ascribing the Erkenwalde to the Gawayne poet 
rests upon similarities of dialect and vocabulary. Such similarities as have 
been pointed out, however, do not seem tome conclusive. Cf. further p. 126, 
note 2. 

? History of English Rhythms, ed. 1882, pp. 458, 462. _ 
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identification of our author was therefore natural, if not 
inevitable. In the following year Sir Frederic Madden, in 
his edition of Sir Gawayne, accepted Dr. Guest’s opinion 
that Huchown was its author. At the same time he recog- 
nized the fact that the poem in its present form is not in the 
Scotch dialect, and suggested as an explanation that it had 
been rewritten “by a scribe of the Midland counties.” ! 
With this recognition that Sir Gawayne as we have it is in 
the Midland rather than the Scottish dialect, there was 
manifestly slender reason for continuing to suppose that 
Huchown was the author. At length, in 1864, Dr. Richard 
Morris dealt a decisive blow to the Huchown hypothesis by 
showing that “the uniformity and consistency of the gram- 
matical forms is so entire that there is indeed no internal 
evidence of subsequent transcription into any other dialect 
than that in which they were originally written.”* Dr. 
Morris’s conclusion that the language of these poems can be 
relied on as fixing the author’s home in the West Midland 
district, has been accepted by later philologists.’ Neverthe- 
less, in the face of the unanimous decision of the philologists 
that these poems are not the work of a Scottish poet, 
certain Scotch writers continue to ascribe them to Huchown.* 


1 Sir Gawayne, ed. 1839, pp. 301 ff. 

2 Early Engl. Allit. Poems, E. E. T.8., p. viii. 

5In 1885 Morris’s opinion that these poems were composed in the West 
Midland dialect was endorsed by Wilhelm Fick (Zum mittelengl. Gedicht 
von der Perle, Kiel), who believes, however, that they were later 
copied by a southerly scribe. In 1896 L. Morsbach ( Mitelengl. Gram., 1, 
p- 15) assigned these poems to the northern border of the West Midland 
district or the southern border of the Northern district (cf. also p. 9). 

‘It is impossible here to follow all the ramifications of the Huchown 
discussion. The original source of our information as to Huchown’s literary 
productions is the chronicler Wyntoun (circa 1420), who ascribes to him 
three poems :— 


He made the Gret Gest off Arthure 
And the Awntyre off Gawane, 
The Pystyll als off Swete Swsane. (vv. 4326-8. ) 
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Their arguments, however, have not succeeded in carrying 
conviction. 


The last of the poems in this list is unanimously identified as the Pistil of 
Susan (ed. F. J. Amours, Scottish Allit. Poems, Scot. Text Soc’y, 1897). 
As to the other two poems, however, scholars have not come to any general 
agreement. The Gret Gest, according to Sir F. Madden, is the alliterative 
Morte Arthure of the Thornton ms. (ed. Geo. G. Perry, E. E. T. 8., 1865). 
This is also the view of Trautmann (‘‘ Ueber Huchown und Seine Werke,”’ 
Anglia, 1), of Mr. Gollancz ( Pearl, p. xliv) and of Mr. Amours (op. cit., 
p. lvi). On the other hand, Morris (Early Eng. Allit. Poems, p. vi) 
rejected Huchown’s authorship of the Morte Arthure on the ground that the 
dialect of this poem, though Northumbrian, is not Scottish. In 1883 Dr. 
H. Luebke (Zhe Aunters of Arthur at the Tern Wathelan, Berlin, p. 30) also 
expressed the opinion that Huchown was not the author of the Morte 
Arthure. More recently, Dr. P. C. Hoyt in an unpublished dissertation 
(The Anters of Arther, Harvard Univ., 1902) has pointed out that the con- 
tents of this poem do not correspond to the description of the Gret Gest in 
Wyntoun. 

Opinion as to the Awntyre off Gawane, the second in Wyntoun’s list, is 
similarly divided. Guest’s and Madden’s identification of this poem as 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight has been discarded by later scholars 
generally. In 1877 Trautmann (Anglia, 1, pp. 142-3) suggested that the 
words of Wyntoun, ‘‘the Gret Gest off Arthure and the Awntyre off 
Gawane,’’ are to be taken together as the description of a single poem, the 
Morte Arthure. This explanation is accepted by Mr. Gollancz. On the 
other hand, Mr. Amours (op. cit., pp. lvii-Ixviii) argues that the poem 
referred to by Wyntoun is the Awntyrs of Arthure. Dr. Hoyt, however, 
holds that the Awntyrs of Arthure cannot be the work of Huchown, because 
it differs in both vocabulary and dialect from the Pistil of Susan—the one 
poem universally conceded to him. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Wyntoun ascribes to Huchown only three 
poems, various other pieces of verse have been conveniently attributed to 
him by scholars. A wholesome check was given to this tendency by Traut- 
mann (Anglia, 1, p. 109 ff.), who showed that the various poems attributed 
to Huchown cannot be the work of a single author, but fall into no less than 
five distinct groups. As a result of Trautmann’s investigation Huchown’s 
authorship has been restricted to the poems mentioned by Wyntoun. 

But Scottish patriotism could not rest content with such a modest list of 
Huchown’s works. In 1888 Mr. George P. M’ Neill ( ‘‘ Huchown of the 
Awle Ryale,’’ Scottish Review, April, 1888) reiterated the earlier arguments 
of Sir F. Madden for Huchown’s authorship of the Gawayne poetry. And 
recently Mr. George Neilson (Huchown of the Awle Ryale, Glasgow, 1902) 
gathers together under Huchown’s name the following library of fourteenth 
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A fresh attempt to find a name for the author of the 
Gawayne poetry was made in 1891 by Mr. I. Gollancz. In 
his edition of The Pearl, Mr. Gollancz brought forward 
the theory that these poems were written by Ralph Strode,' 


century poetry: Morte Arthure, Wars of Alexander, Destruction of Troy, Titus 
and Vespasian, Parlement of Thre Ages, Wynnere and Wastour, Pistil of Susan, 
Awntyrs of Arthur, Golagros and Gawayn, Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, 
Pearl, Cleanness, Patience, and the Legend of Erkenwalde—a total of 35,445 
lines! That philologists have agreed in assigning many of the poems in 
this list to a West Midland instead of to a Scottish author, gives Mr. Neilson 
small concern ; for the philologist he has a fine scorn (cf. p. 7). 

To outline even in the briefest way the intricacies of Mr. Neilson’s argu- 
ment is here out of the question. But, as a specimen of his ingenious 
speculation, I take his attempt to identify Hunterian ms. T, 4, 1, as 
‘* Huchown’s Codex.’? While endeavoring to link together as the work 
of Huchown the various poems in the list above, Mr. Neilson (pp. 16-7) 
came upon this Latin Ms. in the Hunterian Library. It contains, among 
other works, Guido de Colonne’s Historia Destructionis Trojane Urbis, Leo's 
De Preliis Alerandri, and Mandeville’s Itinerarium. Observing a number 
of correspondences between peculiarities in the Latin text of this Hunterian 
ms. and the English poems, Wars of Alexander and Destruction of Troy, he 
concludes that this ‘‘must have been the identical ms. used by the poet’’ 
(p. 22). Moreover, he calls attention to the fact that in the Wars of 
Alexander, the Morte Arthure, the Parlement of Thre Ages, and Cleanness 
there is obvious dependence upon the Book of Mandeville. Inasmuch as a 
copy of Mandeville is contained in this Hunterian as. he finds in this depend- 
ence a further evidence that this Ms. was the source used. 

But this theory of Mr. Neilson’s that Hunterian ms. T. 4, 1 was ‘‘ Huch- 
own’s Codex’’ proves too much for his argument. For it is to be noted 
that in this ms. Mandeville’s Itinerary is found in a Latin text. The author 
of Cleanness, on the other hand, clearly depended on a French text of 
Mandeville (cf. note appended on p. 149). He could not, therefore, have 
been depending on the Hunterian ms. In other words, Mr. Neilson’s own 
argument to prove that the author of the Wars of Alexander and the Destruc- 
tion of Troy was using the Hunterian Ms. proves with equal conclusiveness 
that he was a different person from the author of Cleanness, who was 
acquainted with Mandeville in a French text. Mr. Neilson has thus 
unwittingly given new confirmation to the conclusion of the philologists 
that the Gawayne poetry cannot be included among the works of Huchown. 

1It should perhaps be noted that Dr. Carl Horstmann in 1896 claimed that 
he was the first to suggest the identification of the author of The Pearl with 
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but, with a candor which is rare in the advocates of a 
new theory, he admits that his identification is conjectural. 
“Though it be possible,” he concludes, “to make a plausible 
surmise, one must acknowledge that the question still remains 
unanswered,”’! 

Here the matter rests at the present time. Nearly seventy 
years after the attention of scholars was first drawn to these 
poems, the question as to who wrote them is still an enigma. 
Some lucky chance may yet reveal the secret, but the 
probability is that, like the larger part of the literature 
of that age, they will continue to be unsigned documents. 
After all, the bare name of the author, if we had it, would 
not tell us much. It is his personality which we wish most 
to discover—his outlook on life, his attitude toward the 
social and religious institutions of his time. Though we 
lack the author’s name, it is still possible through a study 
of the poems themselves to learn something of his character. 

In the present paper, inquiry will be directed to one side 
of our author’s character hitherto almost wholly overlooked :? 
namely, his keen interest in matters of theology. 


I. 


To begin with, one finds evidence of theological training 
in the intimate acquaintance with the Bible which the author 


Ralph Strode ( Works of Richard Rolle of Hampole, u, p. xviii, note 3). Mr. 
J. T. T. Brown gives recognition to Dr. Horstmann’s claim (Scottish 
Antiquary, July, 1897, p. 8). 

1 The Pearl, ed. Gollancz, p. lii. For a discussion of the Strode theory 
cf. note appended to this article, p. 146. 

2Mr. F. J. Snell touches this point casually: ‘‘It is clear that the 
author of Pearl had studied divinity, attracted thereto by domestic calamity, 
and probably by inclination as well’’ ( The Age of Chaucer, 1901, p. 24). 
Just how much he means to imply by the phrase ‘‘studied divinity’’ is 
not clear. 
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of The Pearl everywhere displays, as well as in the frankly 
homiletical tone of his lesser poems, Cleanness and Patience. 

In The Pearl, besides a paraphrase of the parable of the 
Laborers in the Vineyard (vv. 500-71), there is a lengthy 
description of the New Jerusalem (vv. 834-1143), which 
even in its details closely follows the vision in the Apoca- 
lypse.' Moreover, in addition to these blocks of Biblical 
material, there are scattered throughout the poem many 
quotations of texts and phrases of Scripture, which, perhaps 
best of all, testify to the fact that the author’s mind was 
saturated with Biblical knowledge.? 

In the other poems, Cleanness and Patience, the use of 
Scriptural material is even greater. In fact these poems are 


1The following table shows the Scriptural basis of the description of the 
New Jerusalem : 
Pearl, vy. 832-9; cf. Rev. 5:1-7. 


“ 864-899; cf. “ 14:1-5. 

“ 984-1081; cf. “ 21:10-20. 
“ 1032-1079; cf. “ 21:21-22:5. 
“ 1092-1127; cf. “ 7:4, 9-12. 


*T have noted the following passages in the Pearl which are either quota- 
tions from the Bible or obvious allusions to it : 
Pearl, vv. 31-2; ef. John 12: 24. 
‘* vv. 301-12—an allusion to Jesus’ rebuke of the in- 
credulity of Thomas, John 20: 29. 
vv. 315-6;  cf.James 4: 13-15. 
‘* - vy, 321-2 — a statement of the curse consequent on 
Adam’s sin, a Biblical commonplace. 
401-4; cf. L. Peter 5: 5-7. 
. 457-66; of. I. Cor. 12: 12-27. 


. 697-9; cf. Ps. 143: 2. 

. 708-28; cf. Mark 10: 13-16. 
. 729-35; cf. Matt. 13 : 45-46. 
. 796-803 ; cf. Isa. 53:7. 

. 817-22; cf. John 1: 29. 
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made up for the most part of paraphrases of Biblical stories, 
which serve the writer’s homiletic purpose. Thus Patience 
teaches a lesson of God’s long-suffering and readiness to 
forgive by the story of the Book of Jonah. The poem 
is introduced by an exposition of the Beatitudes, definitely 
cited as occurring in the Gospel of Matthew. Cleanness 
affords still better evidence of the wide range of the author’s 
acquaintance with Biblical material. The whole poem con- 
sists of a series of Biblical exempla, held together, like so 
many beads on a string, by the thread of the author’s purpose, 
which is to illustrate God’s hatred of impurity, and the dis- 
asters which have followed uncleanness and sensuality. After 
relating the parables of the Marriage Feast and the Man 
without the Wedding Garment, the author turns to the Old 
Testament for examples of God’s punishment of those who 
lived in impurity. The rest of the poem is taken up with 
the stories of the Fall of the Angels, the Flood, the 
Overthrow of Sodom, the Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Degradation of Nebuchadnezzar, Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast, and the Capture of Babylon by Darius.’ 

To be sure it is common enough to find compilations of 
Scriptural stories in the metrical homilies of the fourteenth 
century. But in several respects these poems are strikingly 
different from the metrical versions of the ordinary type. 

In the first place, one notes the author’s intelligent selec- 
tion and combination of his Biblical material. An excellent 
example of this occurs in his treatment of the parable 
of the Marriage Feast.? Here there is a skilful weaving 
together of the versions of the parable found in Matthew 


1It is quite possible that our author took his suggestion for this use of 
the Old Testament stories from II. Peter 2: 4-7, where one finds the Fall 
of the Angels, Noah’s Flood and the Destruction of Sodom used to point 
exactly the same lesson as that drawn in Cleanness. 

2 Cleanness, vv. 51-160. 
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and in Luke.’ For the most part, the account in Cleanness 
follows Matthew, but the statement of the various excuses 
offered by the guests is taken from Luke. Clearly, the 
author was familiar with both versions. Again the story of 
the Destruction of Jerusalem, though depending in general 
on Jeremiah (52: 1-26), contains details derived from other 
portions of the Scriptures.’ 

Furthermore, it should be noticed that our author handles 
his scriptural material with an accuracy of detail which is 
not to be met with in any of the other metrical versions. 
Two or three illustrations will suffice. 

Compare, for instance, his version of God’s announce- 
ment to Noah with the original text: 


pe ende of alle-kyne;3 flesch bat on vrthe meue;, 
Is fallen forp wyth my face & forper hit I penk, 
With her vn-worpelych werk me wlate; with-inne, 
pe gore ber-of me hat; greued & pe glette nwyed ; 
I schal strenkle my distresse & strye al togeder, 
Bope lede; & londe & alle pat lyf habbe3.* 


‘The end of all flesh is come before me; for the earth is filled with 
violence through them ; and, behold, I will destroy them with the earth”’ 
(Gen. 6:13). 


In Genesis and Exodus, God’s speech to Noah is omitted 
altogether, while in Cursor Mundi (vv. 1633-1660) the 
rendering is so free that it does not correspond at all to the 
Biblical phraseology. Again, in Cleanness (vv. 314-340) the 
directions for building the ark follow carefully the text of 


1Cf. Matt. 22: 2-13, and Luke 14 : 16-24. 

*Thus Zedekiah’s idolatry (Clean., vv. 1172-4) is mentioned only in 
II. Chron. 36: 12-14; the statement that God would not have permitted 
Nebuchadnezzar to destroy Jerusalem had King Zedekiah obeyed his 
commands (Clean., vv. 1225-30) is a reflection of Jer. 38:17-20; the 
atrocities perpetrated by the soldiers (Clean., 1245-52) are mentioned only 
in II. Chron. 36:17; finally Cleanness, 1253-60, corresponds to the phrases 
of II. Chron. 36 : 20. 

5 Cleanness, vv. 302-8. 
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Genesis (6: 14-21). In Genesis and Exodus, on the other 
hand, there is only a brief statement in five lines of the 
dimensions of the ark. The author of Cursor Mundi (vv. 
1664-1686), curiously enough, appears to have regarded 
the dimensions of the ark as given in the Bible as extrava- 
gant, and accordingly he cuts down the length, breadth and 
height by an even half. 

To take still another instance, compare the passage in 
Cleanness in which the Lord determines to tell Abraham 
his intention of destroying Sodom, with the Biblical text : 


How my3t I hyde myn herte fro Habraham be trwe, 
pat I ne dyscouered to his corse my counsayle so dere. 
Syben he is chosen to be chef chyldryn fader, 

pat so folk shal falle fro, to flete alle be worlde, 

& vche blod in pat burne blessed shal worpbe.! 


‘‘And the Lord said, Shall I hide from Abraham that which I do; see- 
ing that Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty nation, and all 
the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him?’’ (Gen. 18 : 17-18). 


There is nothing corresponding to this either in Genesis and 
Exodus or Cursor Mundi. One might easily cite a score 
of other passages in which our author follows the Scrip- 
tural narrative more closely than other paraphrasts. Taken 
together, they assure us that he was dealing with the Biblical 
text at first hand.? j 


1 Thid., vv. 682-6. 

* Notwithstanding the fact that these poems are based so directly upon 
the Scriptural text, Miss M. Carey Thomas (Sir Gaw. and the Green Knight, 
Ziirich, 1883, pp. 27-32) has endeavored to establish the dependence of 
certain Biblical episodes in Cleanness upon the B text of Piers Plowman. 
Miss Thomas calls attention to the fact that ‘‘the first six portions of Bible 
history treated in Cleanness are all found as episodes in Piers Plowman. 
When one considers that more than a score of Biblical episodes might be 
reckoned up in the pages of Piers Plowman, it does not seem very significant 
that there should be several episodes common to both poems. Of these six 
episodes, Miss Thomas finds only three which seem to contain significant 
similarities. A single example will serve to illustrate the nature of these 
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Finally, in Cleanness and Patience there is an almost 
complete absence of the legendary and apocryphal material 
which is so common in other homiletic literature of the time. 
The following are the only traces of such material which I 
have been able to discover : 

1. The description of the Fall of the Angels.’ It isa 
question whether this legend should be classed as apocryphal, 
inasmuch as it established itself in the church at an early 
date and was a direct outgrowth of certain passages in 
the Scriptures themselves. Indeed, in the present case, the 
author seems to have derived his account of Lucifer’s pride 


resemblances. In Piers Plowman (B text, xv, 454 ff.) there is a reference to 
the parable of the Marriage Feast. Langland tells us that the host did not 
feed his guests with venison or black pheasants, but with tame fowls which 
‘*folwed his whistellynge,’’ and with calves’ flesh, for ‘‘ the calfe bytokeneth 
clenesse.’’ This is all that is said of the parable. The author proceeds to 
point out at length the allegorical significance of this selection of food. 
Now in Cleanness (vv. 55-8) the master of the feast provides bulls, boars, 
fowls—both ‘‘pen-fed’’ poultry and partridges—wild swine, swans, and 
cranes. This could hardly be called a careful selection of meats from the 
point of view of ceremonial cleanness. But the fact that in both passages 
‘fowls’? are mentioned leads Miss Thomas to believe that there is a 
dependence of one upon the other. The other parallels pointed out by 
Miss Thomas are no closer. The occurrence of ‘‘wylde worme,’’ for 
example, in both authors is hardly significant when one considers the 
necessities of alliterative verse. Moreover, it may be pointed out 
that although in Cleanness these Scriptural episodes are given in their 
proper context, in Piers Plowman they are found as disjecta membra, entirely 
separated from the Biblical setting. Thus Cleanness 530-7, which Miss 
Thomas regards as a reminiscence of Piers Plowman, occurs as a part of the 
Flood story. The return of the animals to their several homes is described 
essentially as in Genesis. On the other hand, the passage in Piers Plowman 
(B text, xrv, 39-44) to which Miss Thomas refers has no connection 
whatever with the Flood story. 

In conclusion, therefore, 1 cannot find in the passages cited by Miss 
Thomas any evidence that the author of Cleanness was depending upon 
Piers Plowman. Mr. Gollancz has also expressed his skepticism on this 
point ( Pearl, p. xlii; cf. also Parlement of the Thre Ages, Roxburghe Club, 
p- xiv, note 2). The rejection of this dependence upon Piers Plowman, 
makes it impossible, of course, definitely to fix the date of Cleanness, as Miss 
Thomas does, after 1377. 

1 Cleanness, vv. 203-34. 
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and its punishment from Isaiah 14:12 ff. This theme has 
been frequently treated by homilists, theologians and poets, 
in Latin, French and Anglo-Saxon.’ None of the medieval 
versions which I have consulted, however, appears to be a 
direct source of the passage in Cleanness,* 

2. The injunction of Lot to his wife to use no salt in 
preparing the meal for the angel guests.* Her disobedience 
of this command is one of the reasons why she was later 
turned into a pillar of salt. I have been unable to find the 
source of this detail of the story. It does not occur in Peter 
Comestor, Cursor Mundi, or Genesis and Exodus. 

3. The account of the wonderful properties of the Dead 
Sea, and of the apples of Sodom. These marvels are 
mentioned in the numerous itineraries of the Holy Land 
current in the Middle Ages, and were widely copied into the 
homilies and cyclopedias. It is interesting to note that our 
author’s description depends directly upon the pseudonymous 
Book of Sir John Mandeville.® 

4. In describing the birth of Jesus, it is stated in 
Cleanness that angels comforted the Madonna with music 
of organs and pipes, and that the ox and ass worshipped the 
child. Such details as these were, of course, universal in 


1 The development of the doctrine of Lucifer and his fall, together with 
numerous references to medieval versions of the story, will be found in 
H. Ungemach’s Die Quellen der fiinf ersten Chester Plays, Erlangen and 
Leipzig, 1890, pp. 18 ff. 

2 The use of the rather rare French word ‘‘ tramountayne”’ ( Clean. v. 211) 
would suggest dependence upon a French source ; but I have not been able 
to discover any French version of the story in which this word is used. It 
is not necessary, after all, to suppose that the author was following a French 
text. He may have chosen ‘‘tramountayne”’ for the sake of alliteration 
with “ trone.’’ 

5 Cleanness, vv. 820-8. 

‘Thid., v. 997. 

5For the evidence of this dependence on the Book of Mandeville see note 
appended to this article, p. 149. 

® Cleanness, vv. 1079-87. 
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the stories of Holy Night, and through their very familiarity 
had ceased to be thought of as legendary. 

5. There seems to be a reflection of some apocryphal 
account in the statement that Christ in cutting bread did not 
need to make use of a knife but broke it with his hands so 
that it was cut smoother than it could have been carved by 
all the “tools of Toulouse.” ' 

That one finds no more legendary material in these poems 
is certainly surprising. In the Cursor Mundi, or almost any 
of the metrical homilies of the medieval period, the Biblical 
stories are freely interspersed with material drawn from the 
apocryphal books or from saints’ lives. The contrast in 
this respect only serves to emphasize again the author’s 
unusual fidelity in dealing with his Biblical material.’ 

From this survey of the Biblical material in The Pearl, 
Cleanness and Patience, it seems moderately clear that the 
writer was an ecclesiastic. The extensive and unusually 
accurate knowledge of the Bible displayed in these poems 
points strongly in this direction. Moreover, two of them, 
Cleanness and Patience, are undisguisedly homiletic, both in 
purpose and method. It is difficult, therefore, to understand 
on what ground Mr. Gollancz denies the author’s ecclesiasti- 
cal character. He admits “the intensely religious spirit of 
these poems” and “the knowledge they everywhere display 
of Holy Writ,” explaining this, however, by supposing that 
the poet “was at first destined for the service of the church,” 
but that after receiving the first tonsure he went no further 
in holy orders. “The author of Pearl,” he declares, “was 


1Tbid., vv. 1101-8. 

*In the Legend of Erkenwalde, on the other hand, there is legendary 
material in abundance. The ‘‘Limbus Vatrum”’ and the ‘‘ Harrowing of 
Hell’”’ are especially prominent. It is in such striking contrast in this 
respect to Pearl, Cleanness and Patience that I find it difficult to regard it as 
the work of the same author. The whole atmosphere of the Erkenwalde is 
different from that of the other three poems. 
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certainly no priest.”' No reason for this assumption is 
given, however ; and I cannot help suspecting that in com- 
ing to this conclusion Mr. Gollancz had his eye on his 
conjectural Ralph Strode rather than on the poems themselves. 
The only one of the four poems which does not at first suggest 
the clerical character of its author is Sir Gawayne. Yet even 
in Sir Gawayne a careful reading discloses the author’s moral 
and religious nature. The delicacy with which Gawayne’s 
temptations at the castle of Bernlak are related reveals the 
same love of purity which one finds again in the homily on 
Cleanness. Nor has the poet been able, even in his romance, 
to banish wholly his Scriptural allusions. On being informed 
of the net which had been spread for him, Gawayne is ready 
with a list of Old Testament worthies who had been beguiled 
by women.’ 


II. 


The opinion that the author of the Pearl was an ecclesi- 
astic is confirmed by the fact that he shows a keen interest 
in the discussion of the theological questions of his day. 
For evidence of this interest in theology we must depend 
chiefly on The Pearl. Cleanness and Patience, being wholly 
homiletical in purpose, raise no questions of doctrine. In 
The Pearl, however, one finds a passage of some three 
hundred lines (vv. 421-719) which is nothing more or less 
than a sustained theological argument. This passage is 
noteworthy in many respects, and affords a basis for judging 
of the attitude taken by the author in the controversies in 
which the theologians of his time were engaged. 

Before entering upon a consideration of this passage in 
The Pearl, however, it will be necessary to understand in a 
general way what were the controversies which agitated the 


1 Pearl, p. xlvii. 
2 Sir Gawayne, vv. 2414-9. 
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theological world of that time. During the first half of the 
fourteenth century the interest of the theologians centred in 
two questions: (1) the dispute over predestination and free 
will, (2) the relative importance of grace and merit in the 
scheme of salvation. As to the question of predestination, 
one recalls Chaucer’s testimony to the zeal with which it was 
debated in his time :— 


Witnesse on him that any perfit clerk is, 
That in scole is gret altercacioun 

In this matere, and greet disputisoun, 

And hath ben of an hundred thousand men." 


These two questions were not entirely distinct, but were 
after all merely two phases of the controversy between the 
Augustinian party and those who inclined toward Pelagian- 
ism. Under the schoolmen of the twelfth and thirteenth 


1 Nonne Preestes Tale, vv. 416-9. Chaucer, moreover, repeatedly shows 
his own keen interest in the problem of predestination and free-will. His 
most extended discussion of the question is, of course, the well-known pas- 
sage in the Troilus (Book rv, 974-1078). In this passage, as has been 
pointed out, Chaucer is closely following his own prose translation of 
Boethius (Book v, Prose m1). So far as I am aware, however, no one has 
called attention to the fact that this quotation does not represent the conclu- 
sion reached in Boethius, but is directly opposed to it. The passage which 
Chaucer here borrows is an augument to prove that there is no such thing 
as free choice, but that all human action is controlled by absolute necessity. 
In Boethius, as Chaucer was well aware, this argument is answered by Dame 
Philosophy, who defends the real freedom of human choice (Book v, 
Prose tv), One may say that Chaucer chose the argument in favor of 
predestination simply because it accorded with the dramatic requirements 
of the Troilus story. ‘‘The idea of fate,’’ as Professor Kittredge says, 
‘is subtly insistent throughout the poem,—it is perhaps even the key to 
Cressida’s character”? (‘‘Chaucer’s Pardoner,’’ Atlantic Monthly, vol. 72, 
1893, p. 829). But may it not be at the same time a key to Chaucer’s 
character? His strong interest in the study of astrology would suggest that 
he tended toward fatalism. Bradwardine repeatedly inveighed against the 
astrologers because they taught that human destiny was controlled by the 
heavenly bodies (De Causa Dei, pp. 265, 449, 466). For the heavenly 
bodies he would substitute God; but it would be predestination in either case. 
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centuries there had been a steady tendency toward Pelagian 
opinions. Emphasis was laid more and more upon man’s 
free-will and consequently upon the positive merit obtainable 
by right conduct, while the doctrine of Augustine, that salva- 
tion was entirely a matter of predestination and divine grace, 
was pushed into the background. 

In the first half of the fourteenth century there was a 
reaction against the Semi-Pelagianism of the schoolmen. 
The first English theologian who undertook to stem this 
tide of Pelagian tendency was Thomas Bradwardine—the 
same whom Chaucer mentions as able to “bulte to the 
bren”' the question of predestination. When Bradwardine 
sat down to write his learned treatise, De Causa Dei contra 
Pelagium, he compared himself to the prophet Elijah who 
opposed single-handed the eight hundred and fifty prophets 
of Baal: “Ita et hodie in hae causa; quot, Domine, hodie 
cum Pelagio, pro Libero Arbitrio, contra gratuitam gratiam 
tuam, pugnant, et contra Paulum pugilem gratiae spiritua- 
lem?... Totus etenim paene mundus post Pelagium abiit 
in errorem.”? In another passage he refers to the almost 
universal prevalence of Pelagian opinions at Oxford when 
he was a student of theology there.* The fundamental 
doctrine in Bradwardine’s theology is that salvation is 
bestowed through the free grace of God, instead of being 
achieved by any merits. No less than eight chapters of his 
treatise are devoted to the defence of this doctrine.‘ It is 


1 Nonne Preestes Tale, vv. 420-2. 

* Bradwardine, De Causa Dei, ed. 1618, Preface. 

§“*Tn scholis enim Philosophorum, raro solebam quicquam audire de 
gratia, nisi aequivoce forsan dicta; sed tota die audivi, quod nos sumus 
Domini nostrorum actuum liberorum, et quod in nostra potestate est, operari 
bene vel male, habere virtutes vel vitia, cum similibus suis multis’’ (Ibid., 
p. 308). 

‘Some of the chapter-headings in Bradwardine’s treatise will suffice to 
make his position clear. Thus in Book 1: 
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clear, then, that this doctrine of grace must have been a 
warmly debated question in fourteenth-century theology, and 
not merely a doctrinal commonplace. 

Turning now to the passage in The Pearl, we find that the 
author takes the side of Bradwardine in exalting the grace 
of God as the sole ground of salvation. There are no finer 
or more fervent lines in the poem than the five stanzas that 
close with the refrain,— 


For pe grace of god is gret inoghe. 


Indeed, as I shall attempt to show, the author of The Pearl 
goes beyond Bradwardine in the boldness with which he 
pushes the doctrine of free grace to its logical conclusion. 

Let us first summarize briefly the argument of these three 
hundred lines of The Pearl :— 

The “father,” beholding in the dream his lost Pearl, and 
being told by her that she is a crowned queen in the heavenly 
kingdom, is filled with perplexity. “Is not Mary the queen 
of heaven?” he asks. In reply the maiden assures him 
that Mary indeed holds her empire over all that are in 
heaven, but that the court of the living God has this special 
property, that each one who arrives there is king or queen 
of all the realm. Each of the saints is pleased with the 
honor enjoyed by the others, so that jealousy and strife are 
unknown among them. 


“Cap. xxxv. Contra Pelagium quod gratia gratis datur a Deo, non 
praecedentibus meritis comparatur,’’ etc. 

‘*Cap. xxxvi. Contra Procuratores Pelagii asserentes, quod etsi merita 
non sint causa collationis gratiae principalis: sunt tamen causa sine qua 
non confertur.”’ 

‘Cap. xxxvu. Contra quosdam Pelagianos dicentes hominem posse, 
ex se tantum debite praeparare ; quod si faciat, Deus dabit sibi gratiam 
suam gratis.” 

“Cap. xL. Quod gratia quae est habitus gratis a Deo uno cum voluntate 
humana est causa efficiens proprie cuiuslibet boni meritorii actus sui.’’ 
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But the father is still unpersuaded that his Pearl can be a 
queen in the heavenly kingdom. When she died she was 
a child scarcely two years of age; she had done nothing in 
her brief life to please God—she did not even know pater 
noster or creed. With what justice, then, could God advance 
her to such honor? She might perhaps be a countess or 
some lady of lower degree, but a queen—that was too high 
a reward. 

The maiden then replies to her father’s objections by 
expounding the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. 
Some of those who were hired by the lord of the vineyard 
toiled through the heat and burden of the day ; others came 
into the vineyard at the eleventh hour. But all were 
rewarded equally. She applies this parable to herself: it 
was eventide when she came to the vineyard, but she received 
the same reward with those who had toiled for years in the 
service of the Lord. Even by this parable the father is 
unconvinced. He tells his Pearl that her tale is unreason- 
able. God’s justice is surely more discriminating than this, 
or Holy Writ is but a fable. Is it not written in the Psalter : 
“Thou rewardest every one according to his deserts?” There- 
fore, those who labor longer ought to receive greater reward. 

To this the maiden replies by an exposition of the plan 
of salvation which extends from verse 600 to verse 743. 
These lines are the real climax of the poem. It is here that 
the emotion of the writer reaches its greatest intensity. In 
the kingdom of God, the maiden declares, there is no question 
of less and greater. All are paid equally, for upon all is 
poured the overflowing grace of God. As for the babes 
who died in infancy, they have been cleansed, at the moment 
of their birth, by baptism. Why should not the lord of the 
vineyard allow them their full reward? Paradise was lost 
through Adam’s sin, but Christ paid the penalty and through 
baptism mankind is restored. There are, indeed, two kinds 
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of persons whom God saves, one is the righteous man, the 
other is the innocent. But it is better to be saved by inno- 
cence than by righteousness. When Jesus walked upon 
earth he took the children in his arms and blessed them, 
saying “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

It is evident, I think, that in this passage the author of 
The Pearl is consciously carrying on a theological discussion. 
His very earnestness shows that he is engaging in real debate 
and not merely repeating commonplaces. Furthermore, the 
objections which he puts into the mouth of the maiden’s 
father appear to represent the arguments of real opponents.' 

Let us see now what is the main point in this theological 
argument. The author is laboring to prove that, since salva- 
tion is not at all a matter of merit but of grace, even a 
baptized child dying in infancy will receive in the heavenly 
kingdom a reward equal to that of the Christian who has 
lived a life of righteousness and holy works. For all the 
blessed shall be rewarded equally. 


pe court of pe kyndom of god alyue, 
Hat; a property in hyt self beyng ; 
Alle pat may ther-inne aryue 

Of alle pe reme is quene ober kyng, 

& neuer oper 3et schal depryue, 

Bot vchon fayn of opere; hafyng, 

& wolde her coroune; wern worpe bo fyue, 
If possyble were her mendyng. 

Bot my lady of quom Iesu con spryng, 
Ho halde; be empyre ouer vus ful hy3e, 
& pat dysplese3 none of oure gyng, 

For ho is quene of cortaysye. 


1 Another indication that the author had in mind the discussions of the 
theologians is found in some of the terms which he employs. For example, 
the word “‘ pretermynable”’ (v. 595) suggests a definite acquaintance with 
the®,‘ praedeterminatio” of the schoolmen (cf. Thos. Aquinas, Summa, 
Pars I, Q. xx, Art. 1, ed. 1756, vol. xx, p. 146). Nevertheless, his 
poetic sense leads him for the most part to exclude technical theological 


terms. 
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“‘Of more & lasse in gode3 ryche,’’ 
pat gentyl sayde ‘‘lys no Ioparde, 
For per is vch mon payed in-liche, 
Whepfer lyttel oper much be hys rewarde, 
For be gentyl cheuentayn is no chyche, 
Queper-so-euer he dele nesch oper harde, 
He laue3 hys gyste3 as water of dyche, 
Oper gote3 of golf pat neuer charde ; 
Hys fraunchyse is large ; pat euer dard, 
To hym pat mat; in synne rescoghe 
No blysse bet; fro hem reparde, 
For pe grace of god is gret Inoghe ; 
Bot innoghe of grace hat; innocent, 
As sone as bay arn borne bylyne 
In pe water of baptem pay dyssente, 
pen arne bay boro3t in-to be vyne, 
Anon pe day with derk endente, 
be my3t of deth dot; to enclyne 
pat wro3t neuer wrang er benne bay wente ; 
pe gentyle lord penne paye3 hys hyne, 
pay dyden hys heste, pay wern pere-ine, 
Why schulde he not her labour alow, 
3yrd & pay hym at pe fyrst fyne 
For pe grace of god is grete innoghe ?! 


This is not the first time that the case of the baptized 
child dying in infancy has been made the subject of theo- 
logical speculation. Augustine himself had used it most 
effectively in his controversies with Pelagius. And from 
Augustine to the fourteenth century the “baptized infant” 
played an important rdle in the treatises of the theologians. 
The author of The Pearl, then, is dealing with a familiar case. 

It is all the more surprising, therefore, to find that his 
assertion that the baptized infant will receive equal reward 
with the adult is directly opposed to the established conclu- 
sion of the theologians. Turn, for example, to Bradwardine’s 
treatise. As we have already seen, Bradwardine laid new 


1 Pearl, vv. 445-56, 600-11, 624-35; cf. further on this subject Pearl, 
vv. 847-51. 
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stress upon the doctrine of grace; yet he never ventured to 
carry it to the extent of affirming the equality of the heavenly 
rewards. On the other hand, Bradwardine repeatedly uses 
this very notion of an infant receiving a reward equal to that 
of an adult as a convincing reductio ad absurdam. Thus, in 
one passage, he supposes for the sake of argument the case 
of two sons equal in grace and in all other respects except 
that one of them has committed some sin which makes him 
liable to a certain amount of temporal punishment. Now, 
let both sons, he continues, perform equal works of grace 
until the one who has sinned is wholly absolved from 
punishment. The other, then, in addition to absolution from 
punishment, either will or will not merit a certain reward in 
the future life :— 


‘*Non nihil omnino, quia tune posset contingere quod adultus baptizatus, 
diligens actualiter Deum summe, et in Sanctis operibus actualiter se exer- 
cens magno tempore vitae suae, etiam martyrium sustinens pro Christo, et 
lege ipsius, aequaliter praemiaretur in vita futura cum uno parvulo baptizato, 
qui nunquam aliquid boni fecit. Hoc enim consequitur evidenter, si haec 
omnia jungantur in poenitentiam congruam peccatori, aut si haec omnia 
aeque sufficiant pro satisfactione peccati seu peccatorum suorum ; ubi est 
ergo quod utrumque testamentum creberrime repromittit, quod Deus uni- 
euique secundum opera sua reddet ?’’ * 


Or take another passage in which the same reductio ad 
absurdam is used to clinch the argument. What quantity 
of grace, Bradwardine asks, does the sinner immediately 
merit ‘through his contrition? If you say that it will be 
large or small in proportion to the degree of his contrition, 
it would be possible, then, for one through a certain contri- 
tion, which we may call A, immediately to merit grace of 


'Thus cf. the heading of one of the chapters in Bradwardine (Lib. 1, 
cap. xLv1): ‘“‘Contra quosdam concedentes praedestinationem et reproba- 
tionem ad gloriam et ad poenam, sed negantes has esse ad aliquos certos 
gradus,’”’ ete. 

? De Causa Dei, p. 340. 
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the grade B, which must be either less than, equal to, or 
greater than baptismal grace, C :— 


‘‘Non minor, quia tunc adultus qui per seipsum actualiter meruit, in 
casu decederet cum minore gratia, et transiret ad minorem gloriam quam 
parvulus tantummodo baptizatus. Quomodo ergo Deus unicuique secundum 
opera sua reddet, sicut utrumque Testamentum saepe testatur?... Si 
autem dicatur quod B est aequalis C, consequens est quod in casu, adultus 
qui per seipsum actualiter meruit, aequaliter praemietur cum parvulo 
tantummodo baptizato, qui numquam aliquid meruit : Quomodo ergo Deus 
unum quemque secundum opera sua et merita praemiabit?’’ * 


Still other passages of the same tenor are to be found in 
Bradwardine’s treatise.” 

Now let us place beside these passages from Bradwardine 
the arguments which the author of The Pearl has put into the 
mouth of the objecting father in his debate with the maiden : 


‘* py self in heuen ouer hy; pou heue, 
To make pe quen pat wat; so 3onge, 
What more-hond mo;te he a-cheue 
pat hade endured in worlde stronge, 
& lyued in penance hys lyuez longe, 
With bodyly bale hym blysse to byye? 
What more worschyp mo3t ho fonge, 
pen corounde be kyng by cortayse? 


pat cortayse is to fre of dede, 

syf hyt be soth pat pou cone; saye, 

pou lyfed not two 3er in oure pede, 

pou cowpe3 neuer god nauper plese ne pray, 
Ne neuer nauper pater ne crede, 
& quen mad on pe fyrst day. 

I may not traw, so god me spede, 
pat god wolde wrybe so wrange away.”’ 


'Ibid., p. 386. 

*Thus Bradwardine, replying to the opinion of some persons that the 
ble%&ed would find in their freedom from sin a happiness which would be 
infinite, rejects this idea, because :—‘‘Tunc enim tantum gauderet de uno 
minimo tali bono, sicut de bono majori, et bonis aliis similibus, et meliori- 
bus universis, etiam ipso Deo: Omnes quosque beati, etiam parvuli aequali- 
ter tunc gauderent,’’ etc. (p. 460). Cf. further, on p. 518, the passage 
beginning : ‘‘ Item aliquis viator perfectus habet,’”’ ete. 
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Then more I meled & sayde apert, 
** Me thynk py tale vnresounable, 

Godde; ry3t is redy & euer more ert, 

Oper holy wryt is bot a fable ; 

In sauter is sayd a verce ouerte 

pat speke3 a poynt determynable, 

* pou quyte vchon as hys desserte, 
pou hy3e kyng ay pretermynable,’ 
Now he pat stod pe long day stable, 
& pou to payment com hym byfore, 
Penne pe lasse in werke to take more able, 
& euer pe lenger pe lasse be more.”’ ! 

It will be observed that the objections raised by the father 
to the notion that a baptized child will receive equal reward 
with an adult entirely coincide with the views of Brad- 
wardine—in both, even the very same verse of Scripture is 
appealed to. It is evident, then, that the author of The 
Pearl is representing real theological opponents in the state- 
ments which he puts into the mouth of the father. 

But it is not to Bradwardine alone that the author stands 
opposed in his assertion that the rewards of the heavenly 
kingdom are equal. From the beginning of the fifth century, 
the existence of distinct grades of blessedness in the heavenly 
kingdom has been the established doctrine of the church. 
One of the chief grounds on which Jerome (+ 420 A. pD.) 
attacked the heretic Jovinian, was that he affirmed an 
equality of rewards among the saints. In the writings of 
Augustine and Gregory the doctrine of grades of reward in 
heaven is repeatedly affirmed; and in the hands of the school- 
men it was expanded with rabbinical detail. Nor was this 
doctrine confined to the Latin treatises on theology ; it found 
its way also into the more popular statements of doctrine 
which were written in the vernacular. Thus, we read in the 
Poema Morale :— 


Ne mai non vuel ne non wane beon inne godes riche 
Deh per bed wunienges fele elc ober vn-liche. 


1 Pearl, vv. 472-487, 588-599. 
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Sume per habbet lasse murh%e and sume habbed more 
After pan pe hi dude her, after pan be hi swonke sore. * 


On the other hand, I have been unable to find a single 
orthodox theologian or poet, from the time of Jerome until 
the appearance of The Pearl, who asserts the equality of the 
heavenly rewards. 

Now, can we suppose that the author of The Pearl, in his 
argument for the equality of the rewards of the blessed, 
was unaware that he was opposing the traditional doctrine 
of the theologians? On the face of it, such a supposition is 
difficult. For, as I have already pointed out, the whole 
tone of the passage in The Pearl suggests that the author was 
consciously arguing against persons who held an opposite 
opinion. The possibility that the author’s variation from 
traditional theology was accidental is still further weakened, 
if not altogether destroyed, when we examine the theological 
history of the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard, 
upon which he relies to establish his position. 

It must not be imagined that the author of The Pearl was 
the first to perceive the bearing of this parable on the question 
of the rewards of the heavenly kingdom. It was this very 
parable to which the heretical Jovinian had appealed in 
support of his opinion that the heavenly rewards were 
equal.? And, from Jerome to Duns Scotus, every theologian 
who discussed the question felt obliged to explain away the 
apparent inconsistency of this parable with the accepted 
doctrine of grades of blessedness. 

In Augustine, for example, one finds the following :— 

“‘Objectio de denario omnibus reddendo, contra diversitatem praemiorum. 

Quid sibi ergo vult, inquiunt, ille denarius, qui opere vineae terminato 
aequaliter omnibus redditur ; sive iis qui ex prima hora, sive iis qui una 


1 Poema Morale, vv. 335-8, Old English Homilies, First Series, E. E. T. S., 
p. 181. 
2 Jerome, Contra Jovin., Migne, Patrol. Lat., vol. xx, col. 315. 
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hora operati sunt? Quid utique, nisi aliquid significat, quod omnes com- 
muniter habebunt, sicuti est ipsa vita aeterna, ipsum regnum coelorum, ubi 
erunt omnes quos Deus praedestinavit, vocavit, justificavit, glorificavit ? 
Oportet enim corruptibile hoc induere incorruptionem, et mortale hoc induere 
tmmortalitatem : hic est ille denarius, merces omnium. 

Stella tamen ab stella differt in gloria: sie et resurrectio mortuorum: haec 
sunt merita diversa sanctorum. . . . 

Ita quia ipsa vita aeterna pariter erit omnibus sanctis, aequalis denarius 

omnibus attributus est ; quia vero in ipsa vita aeterna distincte fulgebunt 
lumina meritorum, multae mansiones sunt apud Patrem: ac per hoc in 
denario quidem non impari, non vivit alius alio prolixius ; in multis autem 
mansionibus honoratur alius alio clarius.”’ 
In this way Augustine explains away the obvious meaning 
of the parable by making the penny paid to all alike repre- 
sent the equal duration of the heavenly reward, but denying 
that it means an equal share in the blessedness of the heavenly 
kingdom. 

The celebrated “Master of the Sentences,” Peter Lombard 
(t 1164 a. D.), gave a slightly different interpretation to the 
parable, but arrived at the same conclusion :— 

‘*Nomine denarii aliquid omnibus electis commune intelligitur, scillicet, 
vita aeternae, Deus ipse, quo omnes fruentur, sed impariter. Nam sicut 
erit differens clarificatio corporum, ita differens gloria erit animarum. .. . 
Dos ergo est una, id est, denarius est unus; sed diversitas est ibi mansio- 
num, id est, differentia claritatis,’’ etc. ? 


In the thirteenth century, Bonaventura discusses at length 
the question whether all the elect will enjoy equal blessed- 


“Et quaeritur, utrum omnes habeant aequalem beatitudinem ; et quod 
sic, videtur ex textu ubi dicitur quod omnes acceperunt singulos denarios, 
et quod Dominus tantum dedit novissimo quantum primo. Et Glossa dicit 


1 August., De Sancta Virginitate, cap. 26, Migne, Patrol., vol. x, col. 410. 
The same interpretation of the parable of the Laborers occurs again in Augus- 
tine’s In Joannis Evangelium, Tract. LXvu, cap. 14, Migne, Patrol., vol. xxxv, 
col. 1812. 

Petrus Lombardus, Dist. xirx, Pars 1, Migne, Patrol., vol. cxcm, col. 
957. 
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super illud ; Stella differt a Stella. Eundem denarium paterfamilias dedit 
omnibus, qui operati sunt in vinea, quo utique non aliud significatur, quam 
id quod omnes communiter habebunt, sed illud non est nisi beatitudo : 


ergo, etc.’’! 


Bonaventura, however, is far from assenting to this inter- 
pretation of the parable :— 


‘*Contra : In domo patris mei mansiones multae sunt. Augustinus ; Multae 
mansiones in una vita erunt, quia variae praemiorum dignitates. 

Item Apostolus: Stella differt a stella in claritate. Sic ergo claritas co- 
gnitionis generat gaudium, et delectationem, et gaudium. 

Item ratione videtur, quia praemium respondet merito: sed constat 
aliquos esse majoris meriti: ergo et praemii.” 


He concludes, therefore, that although all will have the same 
blessedness, considered objectively, yet there will be a differ- 
ence in the “quantity of joy.” 

Finally, in the treatises of Thomas Aquinas? and of Duns 
Scotus* one finds the parable of the Laborers discussed 
repeatedly, but in every case the obvious meaning of the 
parable is distorted to fit the theological doctrine of grades 
of reward among the blessed. 

Clearly, then, the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard 
was a stock passage in theological literature. Our author 
could scarcely have found a single discussion of the question 
of the heavenly rewards in which it was not quoted—and 
explained away. What is left for us but to conclude that 
the author of The Pearl, in introducing this parable into his 
argument, deliberately chose to give it an interpretation 


1 Bonaventura, Libri IV Sententiarum, Dist. xu1x, Pars 1, Q. v1, ed. 1668, 
vol. m1, p. 533. 

? Thomas Aquinas, In Joannis Evangelium, Cap. xtv (ed. Venice, 1745-57, 
vol. m1., p. 749); Libri IV Sententiarum, Dist. xirx, Q. 1, Art. Iv, Quae- 
= mm (vol. x1, pp. 476, 478); Summa 3, Q. v, Art. m (vol. xx1, 


33). 
1639, tom. x, pp. 641 and 651 ). 
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which he knew to be fundamentally opposed to that of the 
theologians? In support of his opinions he cites no patristic 
authority—it is doubtful if he could have found any—but 
appeals directly to the Scriptures; and, relying on his own 
interpretation of the biblical text, he ventures to reject the 
casuistries of scholastic theology. 

Let no one suppose, however, that I am seeking to stamp 
the author of The Pearl as a schismatic. Nothing was 
further from his intention or desire than to separate himself 
from the great historic Church. Not only was he unswerv- 
ing in his loyalty to the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, 
but he also gave his endorsement to some doctrines which 
to-day are peculiar to the Roman Church. It will be 
remembered that, according to his view, Mary was still the 
high empress of the heavenly kingdom. Also, in Clean- 
ness, he insists upon the benefits of confession and shrift. 

Yet, on the whole, it is evident that our author’s attitude 
toward religious matters was evangelical rather than eccle- 
siastical. 

(1) Holy Church is not once mentioned, nor the benefits 
to be gained from the prayers and merits of the saints—a 
favorite topic with religious writers in the Middle Ages. 

(2) Again, even in the picture of the New Jerusalem, 
hierarchichal dignitaries have no place, but, instead, a truly 
democratic equality among the elect is represented. 

(3) Still more significant is our author’s disregard of 
patristic authority and tradition. We miss the familiar “as 
seynt Austen saith,” or “thus writes the holy Gregory,” 
which is so common in writers of the time. Instead, the 
author of The Pearl appeals directly to the authority of the 
Scriptures. 

(4) Finally, one feels, in all four of the poems which he 
has left us, a deep ethical fervor. At the foundation of his 
theological system is his strong love of righteousness. His 
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intuitive sense of justice leads him to make short work of 
doctrinal subtleties : 


Hit is a dom pat neuer god gaue, 
pat euer be gyltle; schulde be schente.' 


Cleanness is from first to last a sermon against unrighteous- 
ness and impurity. Nor does the author hesitate to administer 
a stinging rebuke to the unworthy conduct of the dissolute 
clergy who were the scandal of the religious orders : 


For wonder wroth is be wy3 pat wro3t alle pinge, 
Wyrth pe freke pat in fylpe folzes hym after, 

As renke; of relygioun pat reden & singen, 

& aprochen to hys presens & prestes arn called ; 
They teen vnto his temmple & temen to hym seluen, 
Reken with reuerence bay rechen his auter, 

pay hondel per his anne body & usen hit bope.? 


In this protest against the vices of the religious orders, 
he is, of course, in entire accord with the author of Piers 
Plowman, with John Wyclif, and with many other of his 
contemporaries, who were heartily tired of the abuses and 
scandals connected with the monastic and mendicant orders. 

Indeed, these tendencies which I have designated by the 
term “evangelical,” probably represented not alone an indi- 
vidual development on the part of our author, but also the 
slowly gathering sentiment among the most intelligent and 
truly religious people of his time. As early as the first half 
of the fourteenth century had begun the reaction against 
scholasticism. Even the theologians found the accumulating 
burden of “authorities” irksome, and appealed to common- 
sense. Thus Robert Holcot (+ 1349), in discussing the 
question whether the saints would rejoice over the sufferings 
of the damned, decided that they would not, because such 


1 Pearl, vv. 666-7. 
2 Cleanness, vv. 5-11. 
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jubilation over the misery of others would be in the highest 
degree despicable even on the part of persons in an imperfect 
state of grace, and much more so in the saints.' Now, 
Holeot was far from being a heretic, yet in this opinion he 
turns his back upon Augustine and all the subsequent 
authorities. 

This new emancipation of the religious spirit from the 
bondage of scholastic theology found one form of expression 
in the mystical fervors of a man like Richard Rolle of 
Hampole. At first sight, we might imagine that there was 
some spiritual kinship between Richard Rolle and the author 
of The Pearl. Both were men of devout spirit and deep 
religious enthusiasm. Rolle, as well as our author, lays 
special stress upon Divine grace, very probably having come 
under the personal influence of Bradwardine while a student 
at Oxford. There is indeed one sentence in Rolle’s De 
Gracia Dei which is worth noting as an interesting parallel 
to our author’s phrases. Rolle says: “God es no chynche 
of his grace, for he hase therof ynoghe.”? Compare with 
this The Pearl, vv. 604, 611: 


For be gentyl cheuantayn is no chyche, 


For pe grace of god is gret Inoghe. 


Nevertheless, I do not find evidence of any direct influence 
of Rolle upon our author. Moreover, there is between the 
two men a wide difference in temperament. Running through 
Rolle’s writings there is a vein of morbidness; he shows a 
fondness for disagreeable, even disgusting, pictures of mor- 
tality and for excruciating scenes of hell torment, which the 
finer taste and more wholesome emotion of our author never 
allow. 


1 Holcot, Super Libros Sapientie Salomonis, Lectio 1xxi. 
* Horstmann’s ed. of Richard Rolle, 1, 306. 
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Again, Rolle was strongly affected by the symbolism of 
the mystical school, while the author of The Pearl is singu- 
larly free from symbolistic interpretations. Surely if a 
writer cherished any fondness for symbolism he would have 
had ample opportunity to gratify it in the course of a 
description of the New Jerusalem, such as one finds in The 
Pearl. Yet our author refrains from introducing any sym- 
bolistie interpretation whatever, but contents himself with 
reproducing the pictures of the Apocalypse. To realize the 
difference between his method of treatment and that of 
the mystics, one needs only to turn, for example, to the 
deseription of Jerusalem in the writings of Bernard of 
Clairvaux.' 

Finally, it remains to inquire in what relation the author 
of The Pearl stood to the Wycliffite movement. On this 
point Mr. Gollancz is confident ; he declares that “his allegi- 
ance to the authority of the church, to Papal supremacy, 
and to the doctrine of Rome, would have brought him most 
surely into active hostility with Wyclif and his partisans.” ? 
Mr. Gollancz fails, however, to bring forward any specific 
passages in which our author declares himself in regard to 
these questions ; and it is difficult to see how his views as 
to papal supremacy, for example, can be inferred from 
anything in the poems before us. For my part, I must 
believe that the assumption of a necessary antagonism be- 
tween our author and Wyclif is unwarranted. 

First of all, it should be remembered that the Wycliffite 
movement, though it afterwards ripened into a heresy, did 
not begin as one. In its earlier stages the agitation was 


! Bernard of Clairvaux, Migne, Patrol., vol. 184, col. 1118. 

2 Gollancz’s Pearl, p. xlix. This conclusion that the author of the Pearl 
was an active opponent of Wyclif is necessary to his argument for the Strode 
hypothesis, for Ralph Strode, as we have seen above, engaged in theological 
controversy with Wyclif. 
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concerned with manifest abuses in the church rather than 
with matters of doctrine. Indeed, in his earlier writings 
Wyclif showed no dissent from the doctrines of the Church. 
Take, for example, the question of prayers to Mary. Wyclif 
actually expressed his doubt whether anyone could be saved 
without the intercession of the Virgin.' Again, one finds 
him closing one of his sermons with the words: “ Truste 
we unto wordis of pe gospel and worschipe we Jesus and 
Marie wip alle our mi3t.”* Furthermore, in his system 
of theology Wyclif followed in the footsteps of Bradwardine, 
whom he frequently quotes in his treatises. Wyclif, like the 
author of The Pearl, laid emphasis upon the grace of God, 
rather than on merit, as the ground of salvation. It was 
not until 1381 that the reformer placed himself definitely 
in antagonism with the doctrine of the Church by his denial 
of transubstantiation. If the date ordinarily assigned to 
The Pearl—1370—is to be relied on, this poem would fall 
in the period of theological ferment, before Wyclif’s opinions 
had thoroughly developed and been denounced as heretical. 
Whichever way the author’s sympathies might have led him 
in the subsequent division of parties, I can find nothing in 
his temperament or religious attitude which would have 
brought him into antagonism with the earlier stages of the 
Wycliffite movement. 

As I have already indicated, the progressive movement 
which profoundly affected the English church in the four- 
teenth century, though it afterwards came to be associated 
with Wyclif’s name, was not in its beginning due to any 
single reformer. It was rather a widespread reaction against 
an arid and oppressive scholasticism. Such a poem as The 
Pearl well illustrates the new spirit that was stirring 


1G. J. Lechler, Johann von Wiclif wnd die Vorgeschichte der Reformation, 
Leipzig, 1873, 1, p. 558 note. 
2 Select Works of Wyclif, ed. Arnold, vol. m1, p. 113. 
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the age—the same spirit which later came to expression in 
Protestantism. 

I have noted an interesting passage by Antonius Hiquaeus, 
the commentator on Duns Scotus, in which the doctrine 
of the equality of the heavenly rewards,—which, as we have 
seen, is explicitly taught in The Pearl,—is referred to as a 
distinctively Protestant heresy. Commenting on the passage 
in Duns Scotus cited above, Hiquaeus says :— 


‘* Hic se objicit haeresis Joviniani, qui dicebat beatitudinem fore aequa- 
lem in patria, ut patet ex Hieronymo contra eundem, ex hoc errore fortasse 
deducebat nullum esse meritum virginitatis : quem errorem docuit Lutherus, 
et alii Protestantes, qui posuerunt justitiam nostram non esse intrinsecam, 
sed esse justitiam Christi, et damnant justitiam operum. ... Eandem 
veritatem docent omnes Patres et interpretes Scripturae. Patet Joannis 
14: In domo Patris mei mansiones multae sunt, etc., quem locum de hac 
veritate inaequalitatis mansionum coelestium quoad gloriam inaequalem 
exponunt Patres.’’ 


Then follows a long list of Fathers and theologians who i 
taught that the rewards of the heavenly kingdon are unequal. i 
Finally, returning to Jovinian, Hiquaeus shows that his i 
heresy had been based upon the parable of the Laborers in 
the Vineyard, and gives a detailed exposition of the parable & 
in accordance with orthodox teaching. 
Thus the theological argument in The Pearl, which we | 
have been considering, is seen to be, at least in one respect, 
a most interesting and remarkable anticipation of sixteenth- 
century Protestantism. 


CARLETON F. Brown. 


1 Duns Scotus, ed. 1639, vol. x, p. 643. 
10 
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NOTE ON THE QUESTION OF STRODE’S AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE PEARL. 


Mr. Gollancz in his Introduction to The Pearl argues at length in support 
of the theory that it was written by Ralph Strode, acknowledging, however, 
that this identification of the author cannot be regarded as proved. Not- 
withstanding this caution on the part of its advocate, the Strode theory 
has been treated as an established fact by Mr. H. Rashdall (Universities 
of Europe in Middle Ages, 1895, 1, p. 248, note 6). It is also referred to 
by Mr. A. Constable in his edition of John Major’s History of Greater 
Britain (1892, Scottish Hist. Soc’y, p. 23, note), and by Poole and Bateson 
in their recent edition of Bale’s Index (Index Brittanniae Seriptorum, 
Anecdota Orxoniensia, 1902, p. 335, note 1). It may be well therefore, to 
look briefly at the facts upon which this theory rests. The corner-stone of 
Mr. Gollancz’s argument is an entry in the Vetus Catalogus of Merton 
College, where, in a list of fellows of Merton in the year 1360, there is the 
entry :— 

“‘Radulphus Strode nobilis poeta fuit et versificavit librum elegiacum 
vocatum Fantasma Radulphi.’’ 

This ‘‘ Fantasma Radulphi,’”’ Mr. Gollancz would have us believe, is The 
Pearl. This in itself is a pretty long leap to take without corroborative 
evidence. But let us bring together the various historical references to 
Ralph Strode. 

We may start with what is the most incontrovertible fact in the whole 
Strode discussion : viz., that there was at Oxford about the year 1360 a cer- 
tain Rodulphus Strode who acquired a wide reputation as a logician. He 
engaged in philosophical discussion with Wyclif, who in return wrote his 
Responsiones ad Rodulphum Strodum (ms. No. 3926, Imperial Library, 
Vienna). In these Responsiones Wyclif refers to Strode as a person with 
whom he had been acquainted in the schools (cf. article on Ralph Strode, 
by Mr. Gollancz in Dict. Nat. Biog.). Strode’s fame as a logician appears 
to have been even greater in Italy than in England. In 1486 the statutes 
of the University of Padua prescribed among other text-books the Questiones 
Strodi ( Rashdall’s Universities of Europe in Middle Ages, 1, 248, note 6). In 
1488 the Consequentiae of ‘‘ Rodulphi Strodi,’’ with commentary by Alexan- 
der Sermoneta, was published at Venice (cf. British Museum Catalogue, sub 
Sermoneta). Other editions of Strode’s works appeared at Venice in 1493 
and 1517. In 1521 John Major in his History of Greater Britain gives a list 
of worthies at Oxford in which Strode’s name is mentioned, along with Brad- 
wardine and many others (ed. A. Constable, Scottish Hist. Soc’ y, 1892, p. 23). 
In 1548 John Bale, in the first edition of his Scriptores Brittaniae, mentions 
*Strodus Anglus”’ as a ‘‘sophista subtilissimus,’’ and also as a vehement 
opponent of Wyclif. There can be no question, then, as to the historical 
existence of Strode the logician. 
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In the second place, there is a tradition of a poet Radulphus Strode who 
was a fellow at Merton College in 1360. This tradition rests upon the 
authority of the entry in the Merton Vetus Catalogus, which has already 
been quoted above. This Vetus Catalogus was drawn up about 1420, and 
therefore appears at first to be a most reliable authority. But Mr. J. T. T. 
Brown has called attention to the fact that the testimony of the Vetus Cata- 
logus is not altogether trustworthy (article in Scottish Antiquary, July, 1897 ). 
In its original form it contained only the surnames of the Merton fellows ; 
the Christian names and the descriptions have been added by a hand of the 
latter fifteenth century (cf. Geo. C. Brodrick’s Memorials of Merton College, 
Oxford Hist. Soc’y, 1885, p. viii); in a number of instances errors have 
been found in these additions. In the case of Strode there seems to have 
been some occasion for doubt, for the antiquarian Astry “‘ hesitated to claim 
him as a Mertonian’’ (Brodrick, p. 214), and Anthony Wood, though 
afterward following the authority of the Catalogus, recorded his doubt 
(Brodrick, p. ix, note ). 

Nevertheless, it is upon this record in the Vetus Catalogus that all our 
knowledge of Strode the poet is based. Leland copied this entry in the 
Merton Catalogue into his Collectanea (111, 54), and expanded it into the 
account of ‘‘ Radulphus Strodaeus,’’ which he included in his Commentarii 
de Scriptoribus Brittannicis (p. 376). 

Now it will be noted that thus far the accounts of Strode the philosopher 
and Strode the poet are entirely distinct. Not until the second edition of 
Bale’s Scriptores (1557) do we find the poet and logician combined. It is 
this fact which leads Mr. J. T. T. Brown to conclude, in the article cited 
above, that Strode the poet was really another person from Strode the logi- 
cian. If they were identical, it is certainly extraordinary that no reference 
was made in the Merton Catalogue to Strode’s fame as a philosopher. 

Moreover, an important confirmation of Mr. Brown’s belief that there 
were two Strodes is found in Bale’s ‘‘Index’’ of his authorities, which has 
been published since the former’s article appeared (Inder Brittaniae Scrip- 
torum, ed. R. L. Poole and Mary Bateson, Anecdota Ozoniensia, 1902). In 
this Index one finds the name of Strode registered three times. (1) ‘‘ Radul- 
phus Strodus scripsit Itinerarium terre Sancte. De quo Chaucerus in fine 
Troili, Anglicus poeta’’ (p. 334). This statement is made on the authority 
of the lost work of Nicholas Brigham (d. 1558), De Venationibus Rerum 
Memorabilium. (2) ‘‘ Radulfus Strodus, alius a Roberto Sophista, socius 
collegii Mertonensis in Oxoniensi gymnasio”’ (p. 335). Then follows the 
record of Strode the poet, quoted from the Merton Catalogus. (3) ‘‘ Rober- 
tus Strodus (Itali Rodulphum vocant) doctor multi et magni nominis apud 
eosdem, atque logicorum omnium autor gravissimus a sophistis appellatus’’ 
(p. 389). After that comes a list of Strode’s works on logic. 

It is perfectly clear, then, that at the time of making these memoranda 
in his Index, Bale carefully distinguished the philosopher Strode from the 
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poet. Nevertheless, in his second edition of the Seriptores (1557) he pro- 
ceeds to roll them both into one. This procedure, however, is less astonish- 
ing when one takes into account Bale’s literary methods in general. It is 
in this way, then, that the fully developed story of Ralph Strode, philoso- 
pher and poet, has been built up. 

This danger of confusing different persons of the same name is again 
illustrated in the case of Strode’s contemporary, John Wyclif. At about 
the same time records occur of a John Wyclif at Balliol, Mertoa and 
Queen’s Colleges, Oxford, though it is perfectly certain that they can not 
all of them refer to the Reformer (cf. Rashdall’s article on John Wyclif 
in Dict. of Nat. Biog. ). 

Mr. Gollancz makes matters still worse by attempting to bring into this 
Strode composite a certain lawyer, Ralph Strode, who lived at Aldersgate, 
London (article on Ralph Strode, Dict. Nat. Biog.). It is too great a 
strain even for the elasticity of a Strode to stretch him out to cover such 
a variety of employments. Whether this lawyer Strode was the same as 
the philosopher is extremely doubtful, but at all events he cannot have 
been the same as the author of the Pearl, for the latter, as I shall under- 
take to show, was certainly an ecclesiastic. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the state of feeling which existed 
between the colleges of Oxford at the middle of the 14th century makes it 
unlikely that the author of The Pearl was a fellow at Merton College. 
Oxford was at this time divided into two camps; on the one side were the 
Southern colleges, and on the other the colleges frequented by students 
from the Northern districts. Between these parties feeling ran high and 
there were repeated explosions of violence (cf. A. Wood, Hist. et Antiq. 
Univ. Oxon, ed. 1674, pp. 159, 171 and 194). One finds in the University 
records of this period a special statute for the preservation of peace between 
the Northern and Southern scholars (Munimenta Acad. Ozon., Rolls Series, 
p- 462). The dialect in which the Pearl is written makes it clear that its 
author would have been ranged on the Northern side in this strife between 
the colleges. Merton College, however, was at the head of the Southern 
party. Merton, therefore, is about the last of the Oxford colleges which 
we should expect our author to attend. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue the Strode question further. It would be 
pleasant indeed to introduce the author of the Pearl into the circle of 
Chaucer’s intimate friends by identifying him with the ‘‘ philosophical 
Strode’’ of the Troilus. But there are many difficulties which confront 
the theory, and not a single scrap of positive evidence to support it. We 
are far from knowing that the Strode of the Troilus was the Strode men- 
tioned in the Merton Catalogue as the author of the Phantasma Kadulphi. 
Above all, it is only by a desperate guess that ‘‘ Ralph’s spectre’”’ can be 
taken as referring to our poem, T'he Pearl. 
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NOTE ON THE DEPENDENCE OF CLEANNESS ON THE 
BOOK OF MANDEVILLE. 


In the description of the marvels of the Dead Sea (Cleanness, vv. 1015-51) 
we have one of the earliest instances of acquaintance with Mandeville’ s Itiner- 
ary in England. It is impossible here to go into the details of the Mande- 
ville question ; it has been comprehensively treated by Mr. G. F. Warner 
in the introduction to The Buke of John Maundeuill, published by the Rox- 
burghe Club, 1889. Suffice it to say that the work which has long passed 
under the name of Mandeville was written by Jean de Bourgogne, a physi- 
cian of Liége, who died in 1372. Furthermore, the author wrote in French. 
The earliest English version of the work which is known was written between 
1390 and 1400. It is evident, therefore, that if our author depended upon 
Mandeville he must have used the French version. Indeed, in the passage 
which I shall quote, there are several unmistakable signs that he was 
following a French source. 

Let us now proceed to compare the several items in our author’s descrip- 
tion of the Dead Sea (Cleanness, vv. 1015-48) with the description given in 
Mandeville, according to the French text (Warner, p. 50). Jean de Bour- 
gogne compiled his account from a variety of sources, chiefly Peter Comes- 
tor’s Historia Scholastica (Migne, Patrol., vol. 198, col. 1101), and the 
numerous itineraries of the Holy Land (Cf. Peregrinatores Medii Aevii 
Quatuor, ed. J. C. M. Laurent, 1864; Descriptiones Terrae Sanctae, ed. 
T. Tobler, 1874. Itinera Hierosolymitana, ed. Tobler, 1879 ; De Situ Urbis 
Jerus. et De Locis Sanctis, etc., printed by Marquis M. de Vogue in Les Eglises 
de la Terre Sainte, Paris, 1860). All these accounts of the marvels of the 
Dead Sea have as their ultimate source Josephus (De Bello Jud., lib. 1v, 
cap. 8,94). I have placed beside the Mandeville text those sources which 
it most closely resembles. 


(1) In the Dead Sea, lead will float but a feather will sink. 

Clean. 1025-6 : 
‘*For lay peron a lump of led & hit on loft flete3, 
& folde per-on a ly3t fyber & hit to founs synkke3.”’ 

Mandeville : 

‘Et qi metteroit fer dedeins, il noeroit par dessure ; et qi mitteroit une 
plume dedeins, elle irroit au founz.”’ 
P. Comestor : 

‘*Dicit Josephus quod nimia ejus levitate, etiam gravissima in eum jacta, 
referuntur in altum.’’ 
Josephus : 

‘‘Prae levitate autem etiam quae gravissima sunt in eum injecta fluitant, 
demergique in profundum ne industria quidem facile quis possit.’’ 
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The supporting power of the Dead Sea is not mentioned in any of the 
itineraries noted above, nor even in Cursor Mundi (vv. 2861-80). That a 
feather will sink to the bottom, is Mandeville’s peculiar addition. The 
close parallel of the ‘‘au founz’’ of Mandeville to our author's ‘‘ to founs’’ 
will not escape attention. 


(2) The soil which is moistened by the waves of the Dead Sea will pro- 
duce no vegetation : 
Cleanness, 1027-8 : 
‘* & ber water may walter to wete any erbe, 
Schal neuer grene ber-on growe, gresse ne wod nawper.’’ 
Mandeville : 

‘*Si la terre estoit mollie de celle eawe, elle naporteroit point de fruit.’’ 
P. Comestor : 

‘* Versa est ergo regio in lacum salis, et sterilem.’’ 

Vincent de Beauvais: 

‘* Versus est enim in lacum salsus et sterilem’’ (Speculum Historiale, lib. 
1, cap. 106). 

Josephus : 

‘« Est autem totus asper et inaequalis, et ob sterilitatem incultus manet ”’ 
(De Bello Jud., 1v-8-2). 

Burchardus de Monte Sion (ca. 1283) : 

‘*A fine hujus maris, qui est in deserto Pharan, usque supra Jericho ad 
dimidiam, dietam, fere reddita est inutilis, ita ut nec gramen proferat, nec 
germen aliquod omnino per totam latitudinem suam’’ (Laurent, p. 59). 

(3) A man thrown into the Dead Sea will not drown : 

Cleanness, 1029-32 : 
‘* Tf any schalke to be schent wer schowued per-inne, 
pa3 he bode in pat bobem bropbely a monyth, 
He most ay lyue in pat loze in losyng euer-more, 


& neuer dry3e no dethe, to dayes of ende.”’ 
Mandeville : 


‘* Ne homme ne beste qad en luy vie ne purroit morir en cel meer. Et 
ceo ad estee proue mointefoitz qe homme gettoit dedeinz gentz qi auoient 
deseruy mort, et demorroient iii. iours ou iiii., mes ils ne poaient morir.’’ 
Vincent de Beauvais and P. Comestor : 

‘Si quid vivum aliqua arte immerseris, superexsilit.’’ 

Josephus : 

‘Nam et Vespasianus, cum visendi ejus gratia illuc veniret, jussit quos- 
dam natandi inscios, vinctis post terga manibus, in altum projici : et omni- 
bus evenit, ut quasi spiritus vi sursum repulsi supernatarent.’’ 

This is not mentioned in any other description of the Dead Sea. 
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(4) Account of the apples of Sodom : 
Cleanness, 1041-8 : 
‘* & ber tres by pat terne of traytoures ; 
& pay borgoune & beres blome; ful fayre, 
& pe fayrest fryt pat may on folde growe, 
As orenge & oper fryt & apple garnade ; 
Also red & so ripe & rychely hwed, 
As any dom my3t device of daynte; oute ; 
Bot quen hit is brused oper broken, ober byten in twynne, 
No worlde3 goud hit wyth-inne, bot wydowande askes.”’ 
Mandeville : 

‘* Et si croissent arbres delez qi portent pommes tres beles et de bele colour 
a regarder et toutes maners par semblant, mes qi les brusera ou trenchera 
parmy, il ne trouera dedeins ge cen 
Vincent de Beauvais and P. Comestor : 

“‘Dicitur etiam quod poma nata in arboribus circumpositis, usque ad 
maturitatem coloris sunt viridis, matura si incidas, favillas intus invenies.’’ 
Josephus : 

‘‘Insuper et in fructibus cineres renascentes, qui specie quidem et colore 
edulibus similes sunt, manibus autem decerptae in favillam et cinerem 
resolvuntur.’’ 

Burchardus de Monte Sion: 

“Sub Engaddi iuxta mare mortuum sunt arbores pulcherrime, sed fruc- 
tus earum quando discerpitur, intus fauilla et cinere plenus invenitur’’ 
(Laurent, p. 61). 

Cursor Mundi, 2877-80 : 
‘* bar-bi groues sum apell tre, 
Wit appuls selcut fair to se, 
Quen pai ar in hand, als a fise bal, 
To poudir wit a stink pai fal.’’ 
Genesis and Exodus, 1127-30 : 
‘*Men seid Se treen Sat Sor henden ben 
Waxen in time, and brinnen, and Sen, 
Oc quane here apples ripe ben, 
fier-isles man mai Sor-inne sen.”’ 

(5). Large pieces of ‘‘ asphalt ’’ (bitumen) are washed up by the waves 

of the Dead Sea : 
Cleanness, 1037-8 : 
‘* & ber walte; of pat water in waxlokes grete, 
i toun sellen.”” 
be spuniande aspaltoun pat spysere3 


‘“* Et iette fors del eawe vne chose ge homme appelle aspalt, auxi grosses 
pieces come vne cheval.’’ 
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Vincent de Beauvais and P. Comester : 

‘* Multis locis nigras glebas bituminis vomit.”’ 
Josephus : 

‘* Multis tamen locis evomit nigras bituminis glebas quae desuper fluitant, 
et figura et magnitudine tauris capite truncatis non absimiles.’’ 

Morris in his Glossary (Early Eng. Allit. Poems) is in doubt as to the 
meaning of ‘‘waxlokes,’’ and suggests that it may mean ‘waves.’ It 
seems clear, however, on comparison with Mandeville, that it must mean 
‘*lumps.’? It would be very natural to speak of this sticky substance as 
found in ‘‘ waxen lumps.’’ 


(6) The Dead Sea contains much alum and ‘‘alkatran :”’ 


Cleanness, v. 1035: 
“As alum & alkaran.” 
Mandeville : 

“* Entour celle mer croist mult dalum et dalketran.”’ 
Joannes Wirziburgensis (1160-70 a. p.): 

‘Supra ripam maris praedicti multum aluminis et multum catrani ab 
incolis reperitur et colligitur’’ (Tobler, Deserip. Ter. Sanct., p. 179). 

Only in Mandeville is the Arabic article prefixed: ‘‘al-katran’’ (War- 
ner, p. 185). 

It is true that our author handles the material in the Mandeville descrip- 
tion with considerable freedom. The order of the several details is 
re-arranged : furthermore, some of the details in the Mandeville account 
are omitted, while others are elaborated. Nevertheless, the closeness of 
these parallels convinces me that he was using Mandeville as his source. 

There is, however, one important variation from the Mandeville account 
which deserves mention. In Cleanness (v. 1015) we are told that four cities 
were sunk in the Dead Sea. Mandeville and other accounts generally give 
the number as five. The number four is found only in John of Wiirtzburg 
(Tobler, Descrip. Ter. Sanct., p. 178) and in the De Situ, an itinerary of 
the middle of the 12th century (Marquis de Vogue, Les Eglises de la Terre 
Sainte, p. 416). But there are no other similarities between these accounts 
and the passage in Cleanness, and it is extremely improbable that our author 
was acquainted with them. Moreover, we may account for our author’s 
change in the number of cities, without supposing any such dependence. 
The fifth city in the Mandeville list is Segor ( Zoar), though it is stated 
that it was not destroyed at the time that the others were, but, through the 
intercession of Lot, was saved for a long time. It is very likely that our 
author felt that to include Segor among the destroyed cities was a contra- 
diction of God’s promise to Lot that it should be spared (Gen. 19 : 21-22), 
and therefore corrected the number to four. If this explanation be accepted, 
it furnishes another instance of our author’s careful observance of the 
Biblical text. 
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Besides this description of the Dead Sea, there is another passage in 
Cleanness which shows unmistakable dependence upon Mandeville. Our 
author states that when the waters subsided Noah’s ark rested, — 


On pe mounte of Mararach of Armene hills, 
pat ober-waye3 on ebrv hit hat pe thanes (Clean. vv. 447-8). 


The definite mention of Ararat as the resting-place of the ark, though 
found in the Hebrew text (Gen. 8: 4), is nevertheless very rare in 
medieval authors. The Vulgate reads simply ‘“‘super montes Armeniae,”’ 
and this is the reading followed in Wyclif’s translation. Ararat is not 
mentioned by Peter Comestor (Hist. Schol., Migne Patrol., vol. 198, col. 
1085), Vincent de Beauvais (Spec. Historiale), Matthew Paris (Chronica 
Majora, Rolls Series, vols. m1, p. 163, v, p. 341), Cursor Mundi (v. 1869), 
nor in any other medieval versions of the Flood story which I am acquainted 
with. But in Mandeville’s account of Armenia one finds this sentence :— 

‘*Et la delez y ad vn autre montaigne gad a noun Ararach, mes ly Iuys 
lappellent Thanez, ou larche Noe se arresta’’ (Warner, p. 74). Obviously 
this is the source of the lines in Cleanness. It was an easy matter for some 
scribe to run together the two words ‘‘noun Ararach,” thus producing 
‘*Mararach.’’ Furthermore, the sentence from Mandeville explains the 
statement that this mountain was called in Hebrew, ‘‘ be thanes.’’ 

This dependence of Cleanness upon the French text of Mandeville is of 
some service in fixing the date of the English poem. The author of the 
Mandeville professes to write it in 1355 (or, according to one Ms., 1356). 
But the earliest dated ms. which has been preserved was written in 1371. 
It is scarcely possible that the Mandeville was known in England before 
this latter date. 

This note was already written when I discovered that Mr. George Neil- 
son {Huchown of the Awle Ryale, 1902, p. 115, note 1) had anticipated me 
in calling attention to the dependence of Cleanness upon Mandeville. Mr. 
Neilson is certainly mistaken, however, in supposing that the author of 
Cleanness used a Latin text of Mandeville. Such verbal parallels as ‘‘ to 
founs’’ = ‘‘au founz,’’ ‘‘ brused’’ = brusera,’’ and ‘‘ Mararach’’ = 


‘* Ararach”’ make it clear that he was depending upon the French text. 
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VIIl.—THE NATURE AND FABRIC OF THE PEARL. 


At the request of my friend Dr. Brown, who in the 
preceding article has cast so much light on the character of 
the author of The Pearl, I have undertaken to state in print 
certain heterodox opinions, which I have long held, concerning 
the nature and fabric of that beautiful poem.’ 

Briefly, to indicate my main thesis at the outset, I would 
maintain that The Pearl is not in the least elegiac or auto- 
biographical, as hitherto regularly regarded by scholars and 
critics, and that the conclusions as to the author’s life and 
domestic sorrows frequently drawn from it are wholly without 
foundation. 

I. 


To all who have written about the poem (I think without 
exception *) it has appeared to be an elegy. “The author,” 
says Dr. Morris, its first editor, “evidently gives expression 
to his own sorrow for the loss of his infant child, a girl of 
two years old.”* Professor Morley describes it as “a 
father’s outpouring over the grave of his lost little one.” * 
“Tt is a song of mourning,” writes M. Jusserand. “It 
must have been written some time after the sad event which 
it records, when the bitterness of sorrow had softened. . . . 
The poet has lost his daughter, his pearl, who is dead.” * 
Professor Brandl styles it “eine Elegie auf den Verlust eines 
geliebten Kindes, angestimmt an dessen Grab,” adding, “ Das 

1 Professor Palgrave regards T'he Pearl as ‘‘ perhaps the most purely and 
ideally beautiful specimen of our elder poetry which good fortune has left 
us’ (Landscape in Poetry, London, 1897, p. 117). 

? For Mr. Courthope’s opinion, see below p. 161. 

* Early English Alliterative Poems, EETS, 1864, p. ix. 

« English Writers, London, 1897, 1v, 144. 

—— of the English People, 1895, p. 351. 
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Kind ist das zweijahrige Téchterchen des Dichters selbst.” ' 
“There can be no reasonable doubt,’ in Professor Saints- 
bury’s opinion, “that it describes the loss of a daughter 
probably in early age, who may very likely have borne the 
actual name of Margaret.”? Similar, yet somewhat more 
decided, is the view of Dr. Garnett, the latest expressed.* 
“ The long-neglected elegiac vein,” he writes, “ comes to light 
again in an anonymous poet, in all probability the author of 
Gawain and the Green Knight, who about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the very time when Petrarch is lamenting 
his lost Laura, bewails his own bereavement in an infant 
daughter. The little girl had been named Margaret, hence 
The Pearl is the title of his poem.” To Mr. Snell the work 
is a “dirge.”* Mr. Gollancz,’ its careful editor, and Pro- 
fessor Palgrave,® after him, call it a “lament,’”’ and compare 
it to Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 

With such general statements as these, however, critics 
have not always been content. To most this fancied loss of 
his daughter (his only child, some hesitate not to say)’ has 
appeared the all-important fact in the writer’s biography. 
Professor Morley believed that his works “probably were all 
suggested to him by the grief which is the theme of the Pearl.” * 
Mr. Snell thought it might be that “domestic calamity” which 
attracted him to the study of divinity. While Professor ten 
Brink and Mr. Gollancz more boldly undertook, without 


1Paul’s Grundriss der germ. Phil., 1892, 1, 661 (§ 74). 

? Short History of English Literature, 1898, p. 80. 

3 English Literature, an Illustrated Record, 1903, 1, 119 ff. Dr. Garnett 
dates the poem at least twenty years too early: the author undoubtedly 
knew Mandeville. (See above, pp. 149 ff., and below, pp. 189 ff. ) 

* The Age of Chaucer, London, 1901, p. 22. 

5 Pearl, London, 1891, p. xix. 

6 Landscape in Poetry, p. 115. 

™ Gollancz, p. xlviii, et al. ; cf. Wiilker, Gesch. der engl. Litt., 1896, p. 107. 

English Writers, tv, 144. 
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sounder evidence, to go into details regarding his career. 
Thus the former writes :' 


‘The poet had married (his lord having, perhaps, given him a home of 
his own as a reward for faithful service). A child, a sweet girl, radiant in 
innocence, had blessed this union. The father concentrated all his affection 
upon the child, and so exclusively that we are led to believe the mother 
had not long survived her birth. The dearest ideals of the thoughtful poet 
were embodied in his daughter. But the pitiless hand of fate tore her away 
at the tenderest age. The poem describes the father’s feelings at her death 
and tells how he was comforted. 

‘*Tt begins in an exalted lyrical strain with a lament on the lost pearl, 
whose beauty and splendour are sung in extravagant language. We see the 
lonely father, spell-bound by grief and longing, lingering on the grave that 
hides his dearest treasure.” 


Mr. Gollancz goes still farther :? 


‘*Two or three years before the date of ‘Gawain’ the poet had married ; 
his wedded life was unhappy ; the idealised object of his love had dis- 
appointed him, and it is to be feared had proved unfaithful. He had passed 
through this terrible trial before ‘Gawain’ was written... . . 

‘*Yet his wedded life had brought him one great happiness—an only 
child, a daughter, on whom he lavished all the wealth of his love and ten- 
derness. He named the child ‘Marjory’ or ‘ Marguerite,’ she was his 
‘pearl,’—his emblem of holiness and innocence. But his happiness was 
shortlived ; before two years had passed the poet’s home was desolate. His 
grief found expression in verse ; a heavenly vision of his lost jewel brought 
him comfort and taught him resignation. On the child’s grave he placed 
a garland of song, blooming yet, after the lapse of five hundred years. 

‘With the loss of his dearest possession a blight seems to have fallen 
on the poet’s life, and even poetry seems gradually to have lost its charm 
for him.”’ 


It is obvious that the common assumption that the poem 
is elegiac is a dangerous one, if unwarranted. Having led to 
wide-reaching inferences concerning the poet’s life and station, 


being used as the basis for determining the chronology of his 
works, and so on, it surely demands confirmation or denial. 


1 History of English Literature, trans. Kennedy, 1889, 1, 348 (ed. Brandl, 
Straszburg, 1899, 1, 406). 
2 Pearl, pp. xlvii ff. 
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Whatever view the student may take after reading the follow- 
ing pages, he will, I hope, approach this new discussion of 
the question without definite parti pris. 


II. 


In his valuable article Dr. Brown has given good reasons 
for the belief that the author of The Pearl was an ecclesiastic. 
Subtle shifts will henceforth be necessary to explain away 
the evidence of his intimate acquaintance with the Bible, his 
readiness for theological controversy, his earnest, didactic, 
homiletic purpose in all his works, if anyone will continue 
to maintain the opposite view. Now, if this was his station 
in life, we are at once armed with an argument against 
those who believe the poem an elegy, for an English 
ecclesiastic in the fourteenth century could not possibly 
have had any but an illegitimate child; and it stands to 
reason that a priest would not deliberately go out of his 
way to call people’s attention to his child of shame, and then 
without apology proceed to exalt above all else purity of 
life. That the author of The Pearl, Cleanness, and Gawain 
and the Green Knight, in all of which chastity is particularly 
his appeal, and in one of which he condemns severely other | 
ecclesiastics who were not beyond reproach in this regard,’ 
was not the man to have indulged in the illicit relations so 
common in his time among the clergy, is too evident to need 
enforcing; for, unless his verse is a complete contradiction of 
himself, he was a man of the cleanest life. 

If readers, then, have given assent to the view that the poet 
was an ecclesiastic, they will require incontrovertible evidence 
that the poem is elegiac. Instead of delivering ipse dizits, 
scholars adhering to the old opinion must assume the burden 
of proof on this point now once disputed. But suppose some 


1 See the opening lines of Cleanness. 
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one some day should perchance overthrow the internal evi- 
dence by some remarkable new discovery of external fact 
regarding the author’s station, I hope to show that still there 
will be absolutely nothing in the poem itself to make one 
consider it as more than an artistic arrangement of a situation 
by which certain theological and religious opinions could be 
effectively presented, that in fact the description which 
James, Bodley’s librarian, wrote of it long ago on the unique 
manuscript (for which he has been taken to task by recent 
scholars) is quite eorrect: Vetus poema Anglicanum, in quo 
sub insomnii figmento multa ad religionem et mores spectantia 
explicantur. 
III. 


In examining the poem critically to discover what elegiac 
elements may be present, one is astonished to find how com- 
pletely is lacking any statement of the poet on which to build 
the prevalent notion that “the Pearl,” the young maiden seen 
by him in his dream, is his own child. Never once does he 
refer to her as such, nor does she a single time refer to him 
as her father.’ Her information and counsel is all given to 


1 He refers to her as his ‘‘ pearl,’’ with various adjectives: pleasaunt (1), 
privy (2), precios (3), maskelez (63), thryven (100), etc.; his jewel (21), 
gem (23, 25), swete (28), blysful beste (24), blysful (92), lyttel quene (96 ), 
frely (97); as a rose (23, 96), a ‘‘maskelez bryd” (65), a ‘‘makelez 
(motelez ) may’’ (65, 81); as ‘‘that precios (special ) pyece’’ (20); ‘‘ that 
swete”’ (20), ‘‘that (worthy) wyght’’ (29, 42), ‘‘that damyselle’”’ (31), 
“that gay’? (37), ‘‘that gentyl’’ (51), ‘‘that myrry quene’’ (66), ‘that 
specyal spyce”’ (79), ‘‘that lufly flor,’ ‘‘that schene” (81)—never by 
any nearer epithet. She on her side addresses him always most formally, 
twice as ‘‘syr’’ (22, 37), once as ‘“‘burne”’ (34), as ‘‘jueler’”’ (gentyl, 
gente, kynde, joyful, 22 ff but otherwise only as ‘‘thou.”’ 

With the phrases that the poet applies to the Pearl, compare such as the 
following, applied by the author of Death and Life (see below, pp. 194 f. ) to 
one or other of his allegorical characters: ‘‘that grim dame’? (147), ‘‘ that 
sorrowfull ladye’’ (178), ‘‘quaintfull (wrathefull) queene’’ (155, 221), 
‘yonder damsell’’ (181 )—‘‘that ladye’’ (70, 76), ‘‘that lowly ladye”’ 
(82), ‘‘that lady soe true’’ (444), ‘‘my winn aye” (129), ‘‘my lady 
dame Liffe’’ (229), ‘‘that fayre’’ (64, 450). 
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him with what Milton calls the “rigid looks of chaste 
austerity,” and her attitude shows no filial tenderness at 
any time. 

Some personal relationship between him and the Pearl in 
paradise was of course demanded by the literary artifice of 
the vision setting; but the least possible is asserted. The 
Pearl is first pictured as a treasure that the poet had lost, the 
absence of which he greatly mourned. She was, we are later 
informed, a two-year-old child, who had died “ full young 
and tender of age,” too young to know her paternoster or 
creed. While he sorrows at her grave (the mound on which 
the poet falls asleep is doubtless to be so taken) the child 
is imagined to appear to him in a form so heavenly that he 
does not at once recognize her, though gradually he “knew 
her more and more,” and he addresses her in this the most 
personal stanza of the poem : 


‘O Perle,’ quoth I, ‘ in perlez pyght, 

Art thou my perle that I haf playned, 

Regretted by myn one, an nyghte? 

Much longeyng haf I for the layned, 

Sythen in-to gresse thou me aglyghte ; 

Pensyf, payred, I am for-payned, 

And thou in a lyf of lykyng lyghte 

In paradys erde, of stryf unstrayned. 
What wyrde hacz hyder my juel wayned, 
And don me in del and gret daunger? 
Fro we in twynne wern towen and twayned 
I haf ben a joylez jueler.’! (21) 


Apart from this parabolical situation of a jeweller lament- 
ing a precious pearl he has lost, there is nothing to establish 
kinship between the dreamer and the child who are thus 
conceived, except one bewildering remark of the former that 
the Pearl was nearer to him than his aunt or his niece (“ Ho 


1T quote always from Mr. Gollancz’s edition, London (Nutt), 1891. The 
numbers indicate the stanzas in which the quotations may be found. 
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wacz me nerre then aunte or nece,” 20). The significance 
of this vague statement is hard to fathom unless it was 
prompted by a deliberate desire to minimize even such per- 
sonal elements as the setting would have justified. The poet 
might have represented himself plainly as the father of the 
child without that being in the least true; but he was par- 
ticular to avoid doing so, perhaps because he feared that any 
express statement of his fatherhood might be taken seriously 
as a confession that he had once had an infant of his own. 
Let the reader imagine what he will, the poet takes pains 
never anywhere to state that the Pearl is the dreamer’s 
daughter. One cannot even affirm that it is an imaginary 
vision of a “father” without going beyond the information 
in the text. 

In the stanza above quoted is the statement that the child 
was regretted by the dreamer “alone” (“by myn one”), 
Misunderstanding this phrase to mean “by me only,” or 
reading into it more than is justifiable, critics have made it 
bear a heavy burden of interpretation. Noting in connection 
with it that there is no mention at any place of a mother of 
the child, they have made bold to say that the poet had lost 
a wife as well as a daughter. Professor ten Brink and others 
supposed that the mother did not long survive her child’s 
birth. Mr. Gollancz, on the other hand, conjectured that 
she was unfaithful to her wedded vows. To support either 
of these views, however, there is not the least evidence. The 
fact that nowhere in the poem is there the vaguest allusion 
to the Pearl’s mother is indeed significant, but not for such 
reasons as have hitherto been offered. Were the poem a 
personal elegy, such an omission would be a grave artistic 
fault; but, properly considered, it was natural and inevitable. 
The Pearl is, in truth, merely an allegorical figure, a being 
purely and simply of the poet’s imagination. Had she been 
a real child, a father lamenting her loss could not have failed 
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to recall her in actuality, to have indicated some feature of 
her personal appearance, to have noted some incident in con- 
nection with her birth or death, to have given some hint of 
the circumstances of their association. But the poet tells 
nothing whatever about the living child. The ecclesiastic’s 
Pearl was a creature of paradise. There alone he saw her, 
clad in otherworld attire, radiant with the glow of heaven’s 
splendor. The details of her spiritual seeming, her robes, 
her ornaments, her face, and form, he presents with elaborate 
exactness. She stood vividly before him in his dream. Had 
he ever seen her otherwise, he would have desired, and by 
virtue of his great visualizing power he would have been able, 
to paint of her in flesh and blood an unforgettable portrait. 

It is perhaps because the critics have had in mind the 
dispute about the autobiographical element in Dante’s Vita 
Nuova' that they have all been prone to interpret The Pearl 
likewise as occasioned by personal experience. Mr. Court- 
hope, the only one who appears seriously to have questioned 
this view, seems to have accepted the current opinion finally 
because of his attitude toward Dante’s similar work. “It is, 
of course, possible,” he says, after venturing a question, 
“that The Pearl may embody the feelings of one who had 
suffered an actual bereavement, but, if so, the poet either 
wished to leave no trace of himself in his allegory, or what is 
more probable, he did not know how to reach the heart by 
those exquisite personal touches that lend such pathos to the 
parallel situation in Dante’s Vita Nuova.”* “ Exquisite 
personal touches” there certainly are in the Vita Nuova. 
The Italian work has undoubtedly some basis in the author’s 
youthful experience. However idealized may be the portrait 
of the beautiful Beatrice, we conceive her clearly in the flesh. 


10n which see, for example, Moore, ‘‘ Beatrice,’’ Studies in Dante, Second 
Series, Oxford, 1899, pp. 79 ff. 
2 History of English Poetry, 1895, 1, 350. 
11 
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But with the Pearl the situation is quite different. The 
child so-called never had any physical shape on earth. It 
was the form of a maiden unknown to him except in his 
dream that the poet bodied forth to our view. His poem is 
no elegy, no lament, no dirge, no In Memoriam. 


IV. 


If the Pearl is not, then, in reality the poet’s daughter, 
if, as seems evident, she should be viewed simply as an 
allegorical being revealed to him in a vision, what does she 
symbolize, what is her representative significance ? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, it is important 
for us to have clearly in mind the general structure of the 
poem, the author’s method of procedure in shewing forth his 
lofty thought ; for his work is plainly that of a literary artist 
who carefully considered the plan of his composition and 
achieved unity and coherence with exceptional success. 

The poem is divisible into three parts, the first and last 
chiefly descriptive, containing some twenty stanzas each, the 
second, in which the teaching of the work is mainly present, 
occupying the remaining sixty. Within the limits of this 
central discourse, however, other divisions may be made. 
Briefly stated, the contents are as follows : 


I. An induction, describing the natural scene surrounding the 
poet before he falls asleep, and the supernatural scene 
that directly after meets his entranced eyes, in the midst 
of which appears the beautiful Pearl royally arrayed 
(1-20). 


II. An ensuing dialogue between them, in which 
(a) The maiden rebukes the dreamer for his foolish mourn- 
ing on her account and shows him the necessity of patience 
and resignation to the divine will (21-35). 
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(6) She then argues, to his surprise, that God’s grace, 
not individual merit, is the true foundation of eternal 
glory, relates appositely the parable of the vineyard, 
and emphasizes the doctrine that only the pure, inno- 
cent, and righteous shall obtain the pearl of great price, 
that is, enter the kingdom of heaven (36-62). 

(c) Afterwards, in answer to his inquiries, she informs him 
concerning her beatific estate, and that of the other 
brides of the Lamb, in the New Jerusalem, a sight of 
which she obtains for him through favor of the Lord 
(63-81). 


III. Finally, the poet unfolds his distant vision of the Holy 
City (following the Apocalypse of St. John), which is 
abruptly ended when without avail he strives to cross 
the river of death and ascend the Mount of Zion — 
whereupon he wakes, praises God for His mercy, and 
invokes His blessing in life (82-101). 


It is evident that to discover the meaning of the central 
figure of the Pearl we must pay particular heed to the second 
section, above all to the last part of it, where the maiden 
defines her supernatural condition. First, however, let us 
endeavor to put ourselves into the state of mind of people 
in the Middle Ages, lest we pervert our present judgment 
of past achievement by the false measurements of modern 
taste. Mystical visions and didactic allegories are literary 
styles now seldom employed ; but in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries they enjoyed preéminent vogue. Precious 
stones we of to-day do not seriously consider as in any wise 
emblematic or symbolical, but to the mediseval mind each was 
laden with great significance. Medieval poets regularly 
utilised gems to betoken abstract qualities and conditions. 

In the thirteenth century and later, it is well known, the 
old lapidaries of pagan inspiration often served as bases of 
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elaborate Christian allegory. Moral and mystical significa- 
tions were added to the medical properties of precious stones 
previously enumerated. As M. Pannier has said: “Surtout 
le but de ces oeuvres, c’est de faire passer, sous le couvert 
des idées recues sur les pierres, des exemples de morale et 
@édification et en méme temps d’initier les Ames au mysti- 
cisme.”! Attention was above all riveted on the twelve 
stones of Aaron’s breastplate, which were taken to represent 
not only, as in the Bible, the twelve tribes of Israel, but also 
the twelve months of the year, the signs of the zodiac, and 
afterwards the apostles, the angels, or the mystical virtues 
of Christ. The twelve stones of the Apocalypse, the founda- 
tions of the wall of the New Jerusalem, were in the same 
manner allegorically interpreted. “Les Péres de |’Eglise,” 
writes M. Pannier, “ne virent bientdt plus dans ces pierres, 
comme dans celle de l’Exode, et plus encore, 4 cause de leur 
origine déji fonciérement mystique, que des prétextes 4 moral- 
isation, que des sujets d’allégorie. Selon sa couleur, la rang 
quelle occupe dans V’énumération de l’apétre, le rapport 
=telle a avec telle ou telle des pierres du rational, chaque 
pierre a une signification propre, et est le symbole d’une vertu 
particuliére ” (p. 218). 

The pearl, not being one of the twelve stones of special 
Scriptural significance, does not of course appear in the 


1L. Pannier, Lapidaires Frangais des XIIe, XITIe et Sidcles, Paris, 
1882, p. 209. Chaucer, in describing the hall of the goddess in the House 
of Fame, says that the walls and floor and roof 


wer set as thikke of nouchis 
Fulle of the fynest stones faire 
That men rede in the Lapidaire. (1350 ff. ) 


Most of these works depended on the De Gemmis of Marbodus, Bishop of 
Rennes, who died ca. 1124. For the description of the marguerite in the 
Pseudo-Mandevile Lapidary see the edition, with commentary, by Is. del 
Sotto, Le Lapidaire du XIV¢ Sitele, Vienna, 1862, pp. 45 ff. 
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moralised documents that particularly treat of them.' But it 
was too well suited for allegorical interpretation to escape it, 
when the taste in that direction was so marked. Our author 
himself, in another (earlier?*) work, Cleanness, emphasizes 
the emblematic significance of this his favorite gem. 


Hov com to his bot-if pou clene were ? 


& pure be with penaunce tyl pou a perle wore. 

Perle praysed is prys, ber perre is schewed, 

ba3 hym not derrest be demed to dele for penies 

Quat may pe cause be called, bot for his clene hwes, 

pat wynnes worschyp, abof alle whyte stones? 

For ho schynes so schyr pat is of schap rounde, 
Wyth-outen faut oper fylpe sif ho fyn were ; 

& wex euer in be worlde in weryng so olde. 

set be perle payres not whyle ho in pyese lasttes 

& if hit cheue be chaunce vncheryst ho worpe, 

bat ho blyndes of ble in bour per ho lygges. 

No-bot wasch hyr wyth wourchyp in wyn as ho askes, 
Ho by kynde schal becom clerer pen are ; 

So if folk be defowled by vnfre chaunce, 

pat he be sulped in sawle, seche to schryfte 

& he may polyce him at be preste by penaunce taken, 
Wel bryster pen be beryl oper browden perles. (1110-1132) 


In still another place in the same poem, he uses the pearl 
as an emblem of purity, warning such as desire to attain 
to the bliss of heaven to hold themselves clean.* 


On spec of a spote may spede to mysse, 
Of pe syste of be souerayn pat syttes so hyse, 
For pat schewe me schale in bo schyre howses, 


1In The Pearl (sts. 83-85) these twelve stones are dwelt upon in the 
description of the New Jerusalem, following the words of St. John; also 
(in st. 87) their similitude for the tribes of Israel. _ 

?T share the opinion of Professor Kittredge that Cleanness and Patience 
are probably earlier than the author’s other works. 

*It will be noted that in the passage quoted the poet recommends his 
readers to become pearls (‘‘ pure be wip penaunce tyl pou a perle wore ’’ )— 
not simply like pearls. The teaching of The Pearl is the same: in conclud- 
ing the poet prays that all may be ‘‘ precious pearls’’ to the pleasure of God. 
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As pe beryl bornyst byhoueg be clene, 
pat is sounde on vehe a syde & no sem habes, * 
With-outen maskle oper mote as margerye perle. (551 ff.) 


In these passages the general idea of personal purity seems 
to have been uppermost in the poet’s mind. But the vision 
of The Pearl is, I believe, intended above all to exalt the 
purity of the maiden, pure maidenhood, “clean virginity,” 
which was lauded by the medieval church as a most 
eminent virtue in the sight of the Lord. 

The lapidaries emphasized the fact that the pearl was 
found alone and was singularly white and clean (“ Blanches 
et cleres sunt les perles”). In a Cambridge version, for 
example, we read :' 

Unio est perles clamez 
Par goe ke toz seus est trouvez.. . . 


Mult par est bele sa blanchor 
En or a mult bele color. 


Maidenhood was most suitably typified by the “ pryvy perle 
with-outen spot” 

Perle plesaunte to prynces paye 

To clanly clos in golde so clere. (1) 

Dante imagined certain blest spirits whom he saw in 
Paradise as lustrous pearls, “a hundred little spheres, which 
together were making themselves more beautiful with their 
mutual rays.’’? But they have no special character. In the 
English poet’s vision they are exclusively maidens. 

To speak of maidens in this similitude was, however, no 
new thing. Long before our poet’s time they had been so 
described. A notable instance is one that occurs in the 
famous tract of the English Saint Aldhelm, De Laudibus 
Virginiiatis* (written a. D. 706): at the end the author 


1 Pannier, pp. 65, 182. 

? Paradiso, Canto xxii—trans. C. E. Norton, 1902, p.\174. 

* Opera, ed. Giles, Oxford, 1844. Of. Leo Bénhoff, von Malmes- 
bury, Ein Beitrag zur ags. Kirchengeschichte, Dresden, 1894, p. 108. 
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salutes the maidens whom he had particularly in mind as 
“ Margarite Christi, paradisi gemme.” Maidenhood, more- 
over, was frequently written about in England as a “gem- 
stone”? more precious than any other in God’s esteem, which, 
if preserved clean, would ensure participation in the highest 
bliss of paradise. 

Before noting early examples of this conception, let us first 
observe somewhat of the “ life-leading ” of the Pearl, according 
to our poet’s presentation. How is she pictured in paradise? 


V. 


The first thing that strikes us forcibly is that she does 
not demean herself as a babe of two years. If such she was 
when she died, she has been transformed to maturity. For 
the sake of his argument concerning the doctrines of salva- 
tion by merits or grace, the poet had to take the case of a 
child too young to have any claim to reward in heaven 
because of her own virtue. But, once in paradise, she is 
conceived as co-equal in power and wisdom with all the 
other blessed. She is, moreover, exactly like them in 
appearance. The Pearl is simply a representative of the 
140,000 brides of the Lamb, one of that “cumly pakke 
of joly juele” (78), all alike marvellously attired, who dwelt 
in the Holy City of the New Jerusalem : 

This noble cite of ryche enpryse 
Wacz sodanly ful, withouten summoun, 
Of such vergynez in the same gyse 
That wacz my blysful anunder croun, 
And coronde wern alle of the same fasoun, 
Depaynt in perlez and wedez quyte ; 
In uch-onez breste wacz bounden boun 
The blysful perle with gret delyt. (92) 
She is but one of the spotless host (the “moteles meyny ”’) 
of maidens following the Lord, who alone could sing the 
new song of His praise in glorious procession before the 
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throne (75, 79,.80). Among these there was no strife, no 
envy, no rivalry. They were all alike queens, inferior only 
as such, but all in the same degree, to the Virgin Mary : 


Makelez moder and myryest may, 
Blessed bygynner of uch a grace... . 
That emperise al hevenez hacz 

And urthe and helle in her bayly. (37) 


No one could tell who was the gladdest in the “meyny 
schene”’ (96) that surrounded the Lamb of God. “Al song 
to love that gay juelle” (94), “so wern his glentez gloryous 
glade” (96). 

Best wacz he, blythest and moste to pryse, 

That ever 1 herde of speche spent ; 


So worthly whyt wern wedez hys ; 
His lokez symple, hym-self so gent. (95) 


For the spotless host He had built a dwelling without 
reproach, a “ bygly bylde,” a “ blysful bor” (81). 


As hys flok is withouten flake 
So is hys mote withouten moote. (79) 


It shone more radiant than the sun (82), yet He alone was 
the light thereof (83, 88). 

He was the source of all heaven’s bliss. The Pearl de- 
scribes Him as “my lemman swete” (70), 


My lombe, my lorde, my dere juelle, 
My joy, my blys, my lemman fre. (67) 


He had taken her in marriage, crowned her queen in eternity. 


Hys lef is, I am holy hysse ; 
Hys prese, his prys and his 
Is rote and grounde of all my blysse. (35) 


‘My maskelez lambe that al may bete,’ 
Quod scho, ‘my dere destyné, 
Me ches to hys make al-thagh unmete. 
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Sum tyme semed that assemblé, 
When I wente fro yor worlde wete : 
He calle me to hys bonerte :— 
‘Cum hyder to me, my lemman swete, 
For mote ne spot is non in the.’ 
He yef me myght and als bewté ; 
In hys blod he wesch my wede on dese, 
And coronde clene in vergynté, 
And pyght me in perlez maskellez. (64) 


It is the purity of the Pearl, evidently, that the poet 
desired particularly to emphasize. She was a “ pryvy perle 
withouten spot” (1), “unblemyst, wythouten blot” (66), 
“clene withouten mote” (81, 89), “maskelez,” “crouned 
clene in vergynté.” She is a symbol of pure maidenhood, a 
representative bride of the Lamb; and her life-leading is 
that regularly promised by the clergy to those who, by keep- 
ing themselves pure, might, even as she, enter the kingdom 
above like a little child, 


Harmlez, true and undefylde, 
Withoute mote other mascle of sulpande synne. (61) 


To make clear that our poet’s conception of the heavenly 
Pearl is completely in accord with previous pictures of the 
maiden in paradise, I would here call attention to the admir- 
able Love-Rune' of the thirteenth-century Franciscan, Thomas 
de Hales, in which the abstract virtue “maidenhood” is 
plainly described as a gem of all-surpassing beauty, brought 
from afar (“of feor iboren”), which “shineth bright in 
heaven’s bower.” 


pis ilke ston pat ict pe nemne 
Mayden-hod icleoped is 
Hit is o derewurbe gemme, 
Of alle opre he berp pat pris, 
And bryngep be wib-vte wemme 


1 Old English Miscellany, ed. Morris, EETS, 1872, pp. 93 ff. 
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ta In-to pe blysse of paradis. 
a pe hwile pu hyne witest vnder pine hemme 
‘ pu ert swetture pan any spis.! 


Hwat spekstu of eny stone 
pat beop in vertu oper in [? grace] 
Of amatiste, of calcydone, 
Of lectorie and tupace, 
Of iaspe, of saphir, of sardone, 
Smaragde, beril, and crisopace, 
Among alle opre ymstone, 
pes beop deorre in vyche place. 


Mayde, al so ich pe tolde 
pe ymston of pi bur. 


He is betere an hundred folde. 
pan alle peos in heore culur, 
| He is idon in heouene golde, 
7 And is ful of fyn amur. 
: Alle pat myhte hine wite scholde, 
He schynep so bryht in heouene bur. (145 ff.) 


The life of “the pearls of Christ, the gems of paradise ” 

(to repeat St. Aldhelm’s phrase), is depicted here likewise 

with mystical fervour, in the imagery of romance. Notable 

j is the description of the glorious Bridegroom, the fine array, 
i and the blissful abode, promised the pure maiden. 


A swete if pu iknowe 

Pe gode bewes of pisse childe, 
He is feyr, and bryht on heowe, 

Of glede chere, of mode mylde, 
Of lufsum lost, of truste treowe, 

Freo of heorte, of wisdom wilde, 
Ne purhte pe neuer rewe 

Myhtestu do pe in his ylde. 


He is the richest in the whole world. 


If pu him woldest luue beode, 
And by-cumen his leouemon, 
He brouhte pe to suete wede, 
‘ pat nauep king ne kayser non. 


1 The Pearl is called ‘‘that swete’’ (20), ‘that specyal spyce’’ (79). 
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His dwelling is thus described : 


Hwat spekestu of eny bolde 
pat wrouhte pe wise Salomon, 
Of iaspe, of saphir, of merede golde, 
And of mony on oper ston, 
Hit is feyrure of feole bolde, 
More pan ich eu telle con, 
pis bold, mayde, pe is bihote, 
If pat pu bist his leouemon. .. . 
Par-inne is vich balewes bote 
Blisse, and ioye, and gleo, and gal. 
pis bold, mayde, is pe bihote, 
And vich o blisse par-wyp-al. 


per ne may no freond fleon ober, 
Ne non fur-leosen his iryhte. 
per nys hate ne wrepbe noupber, 
Of prude, ne of onde, of none wihte, 
Alle heo schule wyp engles pleye. 
Some, and sauhte, in heouene lyhte, 
Ne beop heo mayde in gode weye, 
pat wel luuep vre dryhte. 


Ne may no mon him iseo 
Al so he is, in his mihte, 
pat may wib-vten blisse beo, 
Hwanne he isihp vre drihte. 
His sihte is al ioye and gleo 
He is day wyp-vte nyhte. 
Nere he, mayde, ful seoly 
pat myhte wunye myd such a knyhte. (89-144) 


In Hali Meidenhad,' an alliterative homily of the thir- 
teenth century, the maiden is said to be “of so much dignity 
and such worship as it is to be God’s spouse, before whom 
all kings bow, of all the world lady, as He is of all lord, 4 
like Him in highship, immaculate (wnwemmed) as He is, and 4 
that blessed maiden, His precious (deorwurthe) mother, like 
His holy angels that hold His hest” (p. 5). “Zion, the high 
tower of Jerusalem,” we read further (p. 5), “betokeneth 


' Ed. Cockayne, EETS, 1866. 
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maidenhood.”” “Maidenhood is queen of heaven, and the 
faith of the world, by which we are protected, might over 
all mights, and pleases Christ above all... . It is a loss 
without recovery. If it is lief to God, that is, like Himself, 
it is no wonder, for He is the loveliest thing, and without 
any stain, and was ever, and is clean above all things, and 
above all things loveth cleanness” (p. 12). “An angel and 
a maiden are equal in virtue of maidenhood’s might... . 
This might is the only one that in this mortal life sheweth 
in its estate of the immortal bliss in that blessed land, where 
bride taketh not bridegroom, nor bridegroom bride, and 
teacheth here on earth in its life-leading the life-leading 
of heaven. ... Is this not the virtue (might) of all very 
much to be praised” (p. 13)? “Only the maidens in heaven 
sing songs and make music following God.” Nor can any 
others wear crowns, nor can their beauty or their weeds 
compare with them, so incomparably bright they are and 
sheen to look upon (p. 19). The maiden’s song is “common 
with the angels, music (dream) above all music in heaven. 
In their ring is God Himself, and His dear mother, the 
blessed maiden, the heavenly queen, hidden in that blessed 
company of shimmering maidens.... In the grace (menske)' 
of maidenhood and in its might none may follow Him, nor 
the blessed maiden, the lady of angels, but maidens only. 
And therefore is their attire so bright, and so sheen before 
all others that they go ever nighest God whithersoever He 
turneth. . . . And all they are crowned, the blessed in 
heaven, with champion crowns. And the maidens have 
upon them, that is common to all alike, a diadem (gerlaund- 
esche)* shining sheener than the sun. Aureole it is called in 
the Latin tongue. The flowers that are drawn thereon and 
the gems therein are not to be told of in human speech. So 
1The Pearl is described as a ‘‘ mayden of menske”’ (14). 
The Pearl wore a ‘‘ garlande gay’’ (99). 
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many privileges show full plainly who are the maidens, and 
sunder them from the others with these many graces (mensken) 
world without end.” 

In the fourteenth-century poem Of Clene Maydenhod: To 
be weddet clanly to God,' where instruction is given a maid 
how to love the Lord, her “lemmon,” “pat trewest is of alle 
berne,” of whom “is al pe ioye of heuene-riche,” the follow- 
ing counsel is given : 


sif pou wolt. bi lemmon qweme 

And to his brihte boure be brou3t 

In Chastite . kep pou pe clene, 

pat pou ne be i-wemmed nouht. 

Non hony-corn . pat rennep on streme 
Was neuere gut. so swete wrouht 

Ne neuere so briht . sonne gleme 

pen Mayden. pat is clene of pou3t. 
While pou art clene . vnder gore, 
Bifore God . pou art ful heize. 

per is no bing. he loueb more 

Pen Maidenhod . to wouen him neize. (97 ff. ) 


Hose . bis 3eem-ston miht 
Louken . in a swete loue ryng ; 
He schulde schyne . also briht a 
As sonne wip-outen endyng 
And beo holden . a ful swete wiht th 
Bi-fore God . [and] al Monkynde. (121 ff.) of, 


Furthermore, the virtue of maidenhood and the trans- 
cendant joys of maidens in heaven were frequently shewn 
forth in medieval lives of St. Margaret, preéminent as an 
exemplar of the might of chastity. 

In the early Middle English prose life of her,? prepared 
as a sermon for her day in the Saint’s Calendar, maidenhood 
“the queen of all mights” (p. 70) is spoken of as a “gem- 
stone” that she granted the Lord, who in return gave her 


1 Ed. Furnivall, EETS, 1867—from the Vernon Ms., ca. 1370 A. 
® Seinte Marharete, Meiden and Martyr, EETS, 1886. 
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the “champion’s crown” (69). The author, addressing 
himself to maidens, begs them to listen eagerly “how they 
shall love the loving Lord, and live in maidenhood, that to 
Him is of virtues liefest, so that they may through the blessed 
maiden [Margaret] with maidenhood’s grace (mensk) that 
merry maiden’s song sing with this maiden and with the 
heavenly host eternally in heaven” (52). He closes with 
an appeal to his auditors to keep St. Margaret in mind 
dwelling “in the bliss of heaven, where she shineth seven- 
fold sheener than the sun, in victory and in felicity more than 
any mouth could declare, which no man or woman may who 
is of flesh y-soiled” (74). 

Margaret is bidden by a messenger to heaven in these 
words : “‘Come now forth, bride, to thy bridegroom. Come 
now, love, to thy life, for I await thy coming. Brightest 
bower abides thee. Love, hie to me. Come now to my 
kingdom. Leave the people so low, and thou shali wield 
with me all that I own, bride of all brightest.’ The voice 
stopped, and she stood up and began to pray them that were 
about her and her death bewailed that they should thole it, 
and said, ‘ Let alone and leave your lament and your loathly 
bere (voice) and be glad all with me, that wish me good, for 
ye have heard, if ye hearkened aright, what the High 
Healer hath me behoten’”’' (p. 72). 

After reading these passages, the number of which might 
be largely increased, no one can, I think, feel much doubt 
what the poet intended the Pearl to signify. He imagined 
her, I repeat, as a representative of the brides of the Lamb 
in paradise, a symbol of “Clean Maidenhood.” 

It is well to observe in this connection that a contemporary 
writer saw fit through the pearl to present still other, though 
closely allied, allegorical teaching. In the Testament of Love,* 


1Cf. Pearl, st. 22. 
2 Chaucerian and other Pieces, ed. Skeat, Oxford, 1897, pp. xxviii f., 145 ; 
ef. Gollancz, Pearl, pp. xxiif. 
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that is “The Witnessing of (Divine) Love,” once ascribed to 
Chaucer, but now to Thomas Usk, the signification of the 
margaret, the pearl of great price, is plainly stated: ‘“ Mar- 
garite, a woman [i. e. a woman’s name] betokeneth grace, 
learning, or wisdom of God, or els holy church.” This 
extensive interpretation of the meaning of the gem suggests 
that perhaps to our author the Pearl was similarly “ Pro- 
tean” in symbolism ; for the “ grace of God” is a prominent 
theme in the maiden’s discourse, and the virtue of “inno- 
cence”’ was by her most exalted. At all events, it is note- 
worthy, as Professor Skeat remarked, that also in the Testa- 
ment, “however much the sense implied by Margarite may 
vary, it never takes the meaning which we should most 
readily assign to it, i. e. it never means a live woman, nor 
represents even an imaginary object of human affection.” 

The Pearl is, in fact, as purely an allegorical figure as the 
various other beautiful ladies who before our author’s time 
had appeared in imagination to disconsolate poets for their 
counsel, comfort, and illumination— Philosophy, Nature, 
Reason, Holy Church, and their kind, the famous instructors 
of Boethius, Alain de l’Isle, the authors of the Romance of 
the Rose, Langland, and other didactic writers, who chose 
through fancied converse with them to inculcate wisdom 
and truth. 


VI. 


A comparison of the first part of the dialogue between the 
Pearl and the dreamer and that of Philosophy and Boethius, 
will help to establish this conviction, and cast further light 
on the structure of the poem. 

It will be remembered that the Pearl appears to the poet 
when he is in distress and bewilderment. We are informed 
that he “knew her well, he had seen her before” (14), but 
his recognition of her was but gradual. 
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On lenghe I looked to hyr there,— 

The lenger, I knew hyr more and more. (14) 

The more he observes her, the more he rejoices at her 
appearance, but so abashed is he that he remains silent, fear- 
ful to address her, until at last she approaches him graciously 
(16), proffers him speech (“ Enclynande lowe in womman 
lore,” and greets him “wyth a lote lyghte” (20). Then 
his tongue loosens, and he is delighted to answer her salu- 
tation, inquiring if it is really she whose departure from 
him he has so long regretted in solitude at night—where- 
upon she replies “soberly,” with words beginning thus : 
‘Syr, ye haf your tale myse-tente.’ She chides him for his 
attitude in his affliction, declares that he is “put in a mad 
purpose,” and busies himself about “a raysoun bref.” He 
has called his fate a thief, and yet it has really bereft him of 
nought. He blames the boot of his mischief (23). In 
response, the poet excuses himself, giving inis reasons (24). 
She corrects his misapprehension of her coming and retorts 
sharply, condemning the folly of men (“ Wy borde ye men? 
—so madde ye be,” 25). He had spoken ill-advisedly, 
as she points out. His words had outrun his wit. He 
has been perverse, overweening, and much to be blamed. 
He has relied too much on his own wisdom (26) and has not 
argued aright. She begs him to judge for himself of his 
behavior.—Yet still the poet complains (28). His previ- 
ous happiness only intensifies his present distress. There is 
nothing for him but enduring dole. He recks not what 
happens. At this she rebukes him again earnestly and 
urges upon him in two beautiful stanzas (29, 30) submission 
to divine decree : it will avail him naught to rage and storm 
with the clamour of grief; by anger he will thus lose more 
than he gains; mourning will not change God’s purpose.— 
After this, he begs forgiveness for his raving, and prays that, 
instead of rebuking him more, she extend him comfort : 
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Pytosly thenkande upon thysse, 
Of care and me ye made acorde, 
That er wacz grounde of alle my blysse. (31) 


She had been both his bliss and bale, but his grief was greater 
because of their separation. When they parted they were 
at one. Now at this rare meeting God forbid that they 
should be wrath with each other. He is but dust in com- 
parison with her. Humbly, “ without debate,” he beseeches 
her for instruction. Whereupon, remarking that his speech 
in now dear to her, and that he has given over the “ mayster- 
ful mod and hyghe pryde” which were hated by her and her 
kind, she gives him sweetly the information he desires. 

This is all very like the situation in the De Consolatione 
Philosophiae.' The opening of this work discovers Boethius 
“in tears and sadness,” grieving over his misfortune, trying 
to console himself for his lost bliss by cultivating the muses 
of poesy. ‘ While,” he writes, “I was thus mutely ponder- 
ing within myself, and recording my sorrowful complainings 
with my pen, it seemed to me that there appeared above my 
head a woman of a countenance exceeding venerable. Her 
eyes were bright as fire, and of a more than human keenness ; 
her complexion was lively, her vigour showed no trace of 
enfeeblement ; and yet her years were right full, and she 
plainly seemed not of our age and time.” Her stature was 
extraordinary, her vesture of peculiar beauty, woven of “an 
imperishable fabric.” The philosopher, being at first dumb- 
founded, does not recognize for a while who “this woman of 
authority ” is, and ventures no speech. But soon she draws 
near him graciously, and speaks earnestly. “ ‘The time,’ 
said she, ‘calls rather for healing than for lamentation.’ 
Then with her eyes bent full upon me, ‘art thou that man,’ 
she cries, ‘ who, erstwhile fed with the milk and reared upon 


1] quote from the translation of H. R. James, London, 1897. 
12 
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the nourishment which is mine to give, had grown up to the 
full vigour of a manly spirit... .. Dost thou know me? 
Why art thou silent? Is it shame or amazement that hath 
struck thee dumb? .... Then when she saw me not only 
answering nothing, but mute and utterly incapable of speech, 
she gently touched my breast with her hand.” She assures 
him that there is no danger, that he has but temporarily for- 
gotten himself; and, seeing the obscurity of his vision, she 
wipes from his eyes the mist of mortal things.—“ Even so,” 
continues Boethius, “the clouds of my melancholy were 
broken up. I saw the clear sky, and regained the power to 
recognize the face of my physician. Accordingly, when I 
had lifted my eyes and fixed my gaze upon her, I beheld 
my nurse Philosophy, whose halls I had frequented from my 
youth up. ‘Ah, why,’ I cried, ‘mistress of all excellence, 
hast thou come down from on high, and entered the solitude 
of this my exile. Is it that thou, too, even as I, mayst be 
persecuted with false accusations?” 

The lady, however, dispels this first misunderstanding of 
her purpose. She has come not for her own but for his 
sake, to show him the folly of his mourning. He should 
not have expected all happiness. The “stormblasts ” of his 
affliction should have strengthened his heart and high purpose. 

“«¢ Dost thou understand?’ she asks. ‘Do my words sink 
into thy mind? Or art thou dull ‘as the ass to the sound 
of the lyre’? Why dost thou weep? Why do tears stream 
from thy eyes? ‘Speak out, hide it not in thy heart.’ If 
thou lookest for the physician’s help, thou must needs dis- 
close thy wound.’ 

_ “Then I, gathering together what strength I could, began : 
‘Is there still need of telling? Is not the cruelty of fortune 
against me plain enough? ’—He calls to her mind their pre- 
vious association and communion and begs her to observe 
the contrast in his state since their separation, his change 
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to great unhappiness. — Then, says Boethius, “when I had 
poured out my griefs in this long and unbroken strain of 
lamentation, she, with calm countenance, and in no wise 
disturbed at my complainings thus spake.” His wretched- 
ness is, she declares, due to his own misapprehension of his 
true condition, and his relation to her. He has raved wildly, 
blazing forth in indignation against fortune. His “ frantic 
muse” has led him astray. A “throng of tumultuous 
passions” has assailed his soul; he is “distraught with 
anger, pain and grief,” and must alter his mood before he 
can learn wisdom.—Thereupon ensues a dialogue, in which, 
by question and answer, the lady instructs him gently, “that 
the darkness of misleading passion might be scattered, and 
he might come to discern the splendor of the true light.” 

Hardly, I think, can one compare the parallel accounts 
of these scenes in The Pearl and the De Consolatione without 
coming to the conclusion that the author of the former was 
indebted to Boethius for definite suggestions in the treatment 
of his theme, even for details of phraseology.’ This is a 
noteworthy fact in itself, and of particular interest in our 
present discussion, as throwing light on the allegorical nature 
of the poem before us. 

The failure of a poet at first to recognize his allegorical 
visitant had by this time become almost a convention. 
The same situation, for example, appears in the Vision 
of Piers Plowman. After Langland has fallen asleep and 
dreamed of the “ fair field full of folk,” “a lady of lovely 
countenance, and clothed in linen” descends from a cliff (or 
castle) and addresses him graciously as “Son.” With some 


1 Everybody of consequence in the fourteenth century was more or less 
acquainted with Boethius. 

? Ed., Skeat, Oxford, 1886, 1, 20ff. (B Text, Passus I); trans. Miss 
Warren, 1895, pp. 11ff. For a similar situation in Death and Life, see 
below, pp. 194 ff. 
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alarm, despite her fairness, he begs her to explain to him 
what he has seen, and she makes clear his vision. 

“Then,” says the author, “I wondered in my mind what 
woman it might be who taught such wise words from Holy 
Writ, and in the High Name I asked her, ere she went 
away, who verily she was who counselled me so graciously. 

“¢T am Holy Church,’ she said, ‘thou oughtest know 
me; I received thee the first and taught thee the faith, and 
thou didst bring me sureties that thou wouldst fulfil my 
bidding and love me faithfully while thy life shalt endure.’ 

“Then I fell on my knees and besought mercy of her, 
and begged her piteously to pray for my sins, and also to 
teach me kindly to believe on Christ, so that I might do 
his will who made me man. ‘Show me the way to no 
treasure, but tell me this one thing—how I may save my 
soul, O thou who art accounted holy !’—Whereupon ensues 
a dialogue between them in which he is wisely instructed 
concerning truth. 

One more illustration will suffice. In the Romance of the 
Rose* we read : 

Comment Raison de Dieu amée 
Est jus de sa tour dévalée, 


Qui l’Amant chastie et reprent 
De ce que fol amour emprent. 


En ce point ai grant pidce esté, 
Tant que me vit ainsinc maté 
La dame de la haute garde, 
Qui de sa tour aval esgarde : 


4Ed. Francisque Michel, Paris, 1864, 1, 97f. Mr. Ellis in his transla- 
tion of this passage (Temple Classics, 1900, 1, 103 f.) seems almost to have 
had in mind our Pearl ‘of rych renoun” (99) ; cf. the following lines, 
which are hardly an exact rendering of the French text : 
Her head a crown 
Bedecked, like queen of high renown. 
An angel seemed she, pearl past price 
Born in the realms of paradise. 
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Raison fu la dame apelée. 

Lors est de sa tour dévalée, 

Si est tout droit vers moi venue. 
Ele ne fu jone ne chenue, 

Ne fu trop haute ne trop basse, 
Ne fu trop megre ne trop grasse. 
Li oel qui en son chief estoient 
A deus estoiles ressembloient ; 
Si ot ou chief une couronne, 
Bien resembloit haute personne. 
A son semblant et a son vis 
Pert que fu faite en paradis, 
Car Nature ne séust pas 

Ovre faire de tel compas. 
Sachiés, se la lettre ne ment, 
Que Diex la fist noméement 

A sa semblance et 4 s’ ymage, 
Et li donna tel avantage, 

Qu’ el a pooir et seignorie 

De garder homme de folie, 

Por qu’ il soit tex que il croie. 
Ainsine cum ge me démentoie, 
Atant és-vous Raison commence. (2983 ff.) 


Addressing him as “ Biaus amis,” she gives him counsel 
concerning love, to which he makes angry retort, and Reason 
withdraws. Later, however, Jean de Meung reintroduces 
Reason to instruct the lover, now more ready to listen to 
her words : 

Tant cum ainsinc me démentoie 

Des grans dolors que ge sentoie, 

Ne ne savoie od querre mire 

De ma tristece ne de m’ ire, 

Lors vi droit 4 moi revenant 

Raison la bele, l’avenant, 

Qui de sa tor jus descendi 

Quant mes complaintes entendi ; 

Car, selonc ce qu’ ele porroit, 

Moult volentiers me secorroit. (4833 ff. ) 


In the dialogue that follows, she expounds the circum- 
stances of love, and gives the lover abundant counsel as to 
his future behavior. 
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Clearly conventional, then, there can be no doubt, was 
our poet’s general conception of an allegorical figure in the 
guise of a beautiful lady appearing to him in his vision and 
instructing him seriously of eternal verities. If now we go 
further, and examine in detail the description of the Pearl’s 
appearance, we discover it to be no more individualized than 
that of other allegorical figures of the Middle Ages. Recall- 
ing, for example, the De Planctu Naturae' of the “Universal 
Doctor,” Alain de l’Isle, and applying Chaucer’s words in 
the Parliament of Fowls to the queenly maiden Pearl, we may 
truly say : 

And right as Aleyn in the Pleynt of Kinde 
Devyseth Nature of aray and face, 


In swich aray men mighten hir ther finde 
This noble emperesse, ful of grace. (316 ff.) 


But most closely similar are the portraits of certain female 
personages in our poet’s favorite work, the Romance of the 
Rose.? 


1 Ed. Migne, Patrologia, cex (1853), 451 ff. 

2 Of our author’s acquaintance with this most influential poem we have 
fortunately no doubt, for he refers to it plainly in Cleanness. The adjec- 
tive he applies to the rose, namely, ‘‘Clopyngel’s clene rose,’’ is perhaps 
significant. It looks as if he was fain to interpret the allegory ideally, 
and therefore emphasized the Rose’s cleanness. Indeed, the French poet 
gave ground for its interpretation as Chastity through such remarks as this 
of Jealousy. 

En abaie ne en cloistre 

N’est més Chastée asséur : 

Por ce ferai de novel mur 

Clore les rosiers et les roses. (4217 ff. ) 


It may be noted that the Pearl in her marvellous abode is referred to as a 
rose: ‘‘That thou lestey wacz but a rose’’ (23); ‘‘And thou so riche 
a reken rose’? (76). 

The remark of the poet in si. 1; ‘‘I dewyne for-dokked of luf-daungere’’ 
(cf. ‘in del and gret daunger,’’ 21) seems to be a reminiscence of the 
Romance, where, after Danger has driven the lover away from the rose, he 
is made to say: 
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The Pearl had, we are told, a “fayre face,” a “figure 
fyn,” a “ fayre frount,” a “vysage whyt” (15), and “ yghen 
graye” (22). She was “ful debonere” (14), “gracious 
gay” (16), “frech as flor-de-lys” (17, 63), “swete,” 
“bryht,” “lufsoum of lyth and lere” (34), “so smothe, so 
smal, so seme slyght ” (16). 


Her here heke al hyr umbe-gon ; 

Her semblaunt sade, for doc other erle ; 

Her ble more blaght than whallez-bon ; 

As shorne golde schyr her fax thenne schon, 

On schylderez that leghe unlapped lyghte. (18) 


With which compare the words of Guillaume de Lorris 
describing Franchise : 


Ains ere blanche comme nois. . . . 

L’ex vairs, rians, sorcis votis ; 

8’ ot les chevous et blons et lons, 

Si fu simples comme uns coulons, 

Le cuer ot dous et débonnaire. (1197 ff.) 


Or these describing Beauty : 


blanche comme flor de lis 
Si ot le vis cler et alis, 
Et fut greslete et alignie, ... 
Les cheveus ot blons et si lons 
Qu’ il li batoient as talons... 
Moult grant dougor au cuer me touche, 
Si m’aist Diex, quant il me membre 


Si voi que livrés est ma cors 

A duel, & poine et i martire. (2968 f. ) 

Cuers ne porroit mie penser 

Ne bouche d’omme recenser, 

De ma dolor la quarte part. (2977 ff. ) 
Reason then tries to comfort him, but at first ineffectually. Thus, likewise, 
we read in The Pearl (5) : 

Bifore that spot my honde I spennd, 

For care full colde that to me caght ; 

A denely dele in my herte denned, 

Thagh resoun sette my selven saght. 


ip 
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De la fagon de chascun membre, 

Qu’il n’ot si bele fame od monde. 

Briément fu jonete et blonde, 

Sade, plaisant, aperte et cointe, 
Grassete et gresle, gente et jointe. (1005 ff. ) 


Nor is the Pearl’s “royal array” (16) more than con- 
ventional vesture, except that in its elaboration pearls are 
emphasized as ornaments to the exclusion of other jewels. 
The description of her robe and crown closely resembles 
those of Riches in the Romance of the Rose, and even the 
great pearl on her breast, her most unique ornament, finds a 
parallel in the gleaming carbuncle which, above all, dis- 
tinguished Riches’ attire. 


Bot a wonder perle withouten wemme, 
In myddez hyr breste wacz sette so sure ; 
A mannez dom moght dryghly demme, 
Er mynde moght malte in hit mesure 
I hope no tonge moght endure 
No saverly saghe say of that syght.! 
So wacz hit clene and clere and pure, 
That precious perle ther hit wacz pyght. (19) 


Mes devant ot, par grant mestrise, 
Une escharboucle ou cercle assise, 
Et la pierre si clére estoit, 

Que maintenoit qu’ il anuitoit 
L’en s’en véist bien au besoing 
Conduire d’ une liue loing. 

Tel clarté de la pierre issoit 

Que Richece en resplendissoit 
Durement le vis et la face, 

Et entor li toute la place. 


The Pearl, like Riches, was a radiant figure : 


As glysnande golde that man con schere, 
So schon that schene. (14) 


She was, let me again repeat, equally an abstraction. 


1The author’s frequent protestations of his inability to describe the 
surpassing beauty of what he saw, and the superlatives he lavishly employs, 
are quite in the style of the Romance. 
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VII. 


Having thus come to an understanding of the symbolism 
of The Pearl, and learned somewhat of the nature of the 
religious instruction that it conveys, it is important for us 
next to observe the general features of the literary setting, 
in order to discover in that regard also the degree of its 
conventionality. 

The poem is very obviously a “ vision”—and in so far 
forth deliberately artificial in literary structure. The more 
closely it is examined the less it will be seen to vary in 
general style from numerous other works of the same period, 
or antecedent, wherein the same device is adopted. 

More particularly, it is, as has already been remarked, a 
vision of paradise, and therefore to be connected, in motive at 
least, with previous works similarly inspired. Here we may 
leave the Divine Comedy out of definite consideration inas- 
much as there seems no good reason to believe that our 
author was acquainted with it. But we should bear in mind 
the great popularity in early England of such visions of the 
otherworld as The Purgatory of St. Patrick,’ which was 
accessible to the writer in French and in Latin, as well as 
in English. 

It was in a dream that to St. Patrick was revealed the 
entrance to the otherworld. One day while at prayer before 
the altar he fell asleep : 


In his chapel he slepe wel swete ; 
Of fele binges him gan mete 
pat was in heuen-blis. (st. 8) 


1See Kélbing, St. Patricks Purgatorium, in Englische Studien, 1, 57 ff., 
where Owayne Miles is also edited (113 ff). Cf. Ernest J. Becker, A Con- 
tribution to the Comparative Study of the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell, 
with Special Reference to the Middle English Versions, Baltimore, 1899. 
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Jesus appeared to him, gave him a book “of al maner god- 
spelle, of heuen and erpe and of helle, of Godes priuete” (9), 
also a fair staff. Then the Master led him to a great cave 
which was shown to St. Patrick as a way of approach to the 
abode of the dead. If any man would enter therein he 
should be rewarded for his courage and free himself of sin. 
St. Patrick afterwards had an abbey built there, and many 
entered the cave and came back edified. In the time of 
Stephen, a Northumberland knight named Owain went to 
Treland and made the journey by way of penance. First he 
discovered all the divers pains of purgatory, but later was 
led to see the joys of paradise. Likewise, we are informed : 


Who louep to liue in clenesse, 
He schal haue pat ich blisse 
And se pat semly si3t. (152) 


Some of the glories of the so-called “terrestrial paradise,” 
where Adam and Eve dwelt, to which cleanness, as above 
said, was essential for entrance, are thus described : 


Oper ioies he seize anou;3 : 

hei3e tres wip mani a bou3, 

per on sat foules of heuen, 

and breke her notes wip miri gle, 
burdoun and mene gret plente, 

and hautain wip heize steuen. (145) 


Fair were her erbers wip floures. (147) 


It bep erbes of oper maner, 

pan ani in erbe growep here 

bo pat is lest of priis ; 

euermore bai grene springep, 

for winter no somer it no clingeb, 
and swetter ban licorice. (148) 


The streams flowing from paradise are of “swipe bri3t lem,” 
one of them incomparable in beauty because “of stones swipe 
bri3t.” 
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per mai no man comen here, 
til pat he be spourged bere 
and ymade al clene. (162) 


In another English version of the same legend, entitled 
Owayne Miles, the fairness of the earthly paradise is thus 
more briefly described : 


Hyt was grene and full of floures 

of mony dyuers colowres, 

hyt was grene on euery syde, 

as medewus are yn someres tyde. 

Ther were trees growng full grene, 

ffull of fruyte euur more, y wene ; 

ffor ber was frwyte of mony a kynde: 
suche yn bys londe may no mon fynde. .. . 
Opur maner frwytes per were fele 

and all manere joye and wele. 

Moche folke he sy3 ber dwelle, 

ther was no tonge pat my3th hem telle. 

All wer bey cloded yn ryche wede, . . . 
Ther was no wronge, but euer ry3th, 

euur day and neuer ny3th ; 

They shone as bry3th and more clere, 

then ony sonne yn pe day doth her. (517-544) 


The knight desired to remain there, but his request was 
denied. He must return to the world, and fit himself by a 
pure life for the bliss to which he should be later called. 

The Pearl represents the poet as entering one August day 
into a green arbor, where grew fragrant herbs and flowers 
of divers colors, fruits, and rich grass. Mourning the loss 
of his precious Pearl that was parted from him there, he 
remains disconsolate until, overcome by the fragrance of the 
spot, he falls asleep. His spirit thence speeds forth in space, 
his soul fares forth “in aventure, ther mervayle3 meven.” 
He is transported to an unknown region with cliffs rising 
sheer, where is a forest and gleaming rocks. The cliffs 
are of crystal, the foliage of the woods shimmering sheen, 
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the gravel on the ground Orient pearls, all so radiant that 
sunbeams are dull in comparison. The rare fruits and 
birds of flaming hues, singing in surpassing melody, sends 
rapture to his heart. He presses on, and fairer and fairer 
grows the scene. At last he reaches a river of wondrous 
beauty making music in its fall, flowing sweetly over gleam- 
ing jewels. The glamour of the place rejoices him and 
banishes his woe. He follows along the bank of the stream, 
in a region gloriously glad. But beyond is so much fairer, 
that he believes it paradise. He tries to cross over, but the 
water is too deep, and, search as he may, he can find no ford. 
Finally, he observes on the other side (at the foot of a crystal 
cliff) the lovely Pearl, who comes down to the bank, and 
proffers him gracious speech. 

Unquestionably in writing this prelude the poet had defi- 
nitely in mind the opening of the great vision-allegory of 
Guillaume de Lorris, where the same constituent elements 
may be seen—a description of a natural scene surrounding 
the solitary poet, with conditions superinducing a dream, a 
definite specification of the season of the year, the variegated 
flowers and sweet herbs of the district where the bewildered 
man wanders, the vision of the resplendent cliffs and grove, 
with the innumerable birds of various hues and sizes singing 
in fine harmony, the luxuriant plain, the wonderful river 
with its gleaming gravel and sweet murmuring—a terrestrial 
paradise impossible to attain to save by special grace. But, 
as throughout his whole work, here also the author of The 
Pearl is independent in his style. Richness and melody 
distinguish his phraseology and make his induction seem 
fresh and original, in happy contrast to the dull, mechanical 
openings of most of the courtly imitations of the Romance 
of the Rose. 

Guillaume de Lorris found it appropriate to dream of 
love-scenes in the amorous month of May, and many 
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another poet, treating light-heartedly of similar situations, 
followed suit.’ It may have been on the principle that 
Henryson enunciates, in beginning his sad tale of Cresseid’s 
fate, 


Ane doolie sesoun to ane cairfull dyte 
Suld correspond, and be equivalent, 


that the author of The Pearl chose instead to imagine 
his vision, 

In Augoste in a hygh seysoun, 

Quen corne is corven with crokez kene. 


But, more probably, it was because at the very outset he 
wished to recall St. John’s vision of one “like unto the Son 
of man, having on his head a golden crown, and in his hand 
a sharp sickle,” who, at the bidding of the angel crying 
with a loud voice “the harvest of the earth is ripe,” “thrust 
in his sickle on the earth ; and the earth was reaped.” We 
feel as if our poet too, like the Apostle, may have heard a 


voice from heaven saying unto him: “ Write, Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth.” The 
atmosphere of the poem from beginning to end is that of 
the Apocalypse. It is never once disturbed by a current 
of common air. 

Here I may take occasion to say that in his description 
of the terrestrial paradise (for it is there, not in heaven itself, 
that he first sees the Pearl), the poet seems to have been 
influenced by the account of the same place in Mandeville’s 


10n the season-motive in medieval allegory, see Triggs, in his edition 
of Lydgate’s Assembly of Gods, EETS, 1896, pp. liii ff.: ‘‘ Lyndesay’s 
Dreme opens appropriately with a dreary winter’s night in January, 
Dunbar’s horrible Dance of the Sinns is seen in February, Sackville’s 
Mirrour for Magistrates, which harks back to the Chaucer school, begins in 
the ‘‘wrathful winter.’’ In one instance Chaucer opens a poem, the Hous 
of Fame, modelling his work upon Dante, with the December season.”’ 
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the gravel on the ground Orient pearls, all so radiant that 
sunbeams are dull in comparison. The rare fruits and 
birds of flaming hues, singing in surpassing melody, sends 
rapture to his heart. He presses on, and fairer and fairer 
grows the scene. At last he reaches a river of wondrous 
beauty making music in its fall, flowing sweetly over gleam- 
ing jewels. The glamour of the place rejoices him and 
banishes his woe. He follows along the bank of the stream, 
in a region gloriously glad. But beyond is so much fairer, 
that he believes it paradise. He tries to cross over, but the 
water is too deep, and, search as he may, he can find no ford. 
Finally, he observes on the other side (at the foot of a crystal 
cliff) the lovely Pearl, who comes down to the bank, and 
proffers him gracious speech. 

Unquestionably in writing this prelude the poet had defi- 
nitely in mind the opening of the great vision-allegory of 
Guillaume de Lorris, where the same constituent elements 
may be seen—a description of a natural scene surrounding 
the solitary poet, with conditions superinducing a dream, a 
definite specification of the season of the year, the variegated 
flowers and sweet herbs of the district where the bewildered 
man wanders, the vision of the resplendent cliffs and grove, 
with the innumerable birds of various hues and sizes singing 
in fine harmony, the luxuriant plain, the wonderful river 
with its gleaming gravel and sweet murmuring—a terrestrial 
paradise impossible to attain to save by special grace. But, 
as throughout his whole work, here also the author of The 
Pearl is independent in his style. Richness and melody 
distinguish his phraseology and make his induction seem 
fresh and original, in happy contrast to the dull, mechanical 
openings of most of the courtly imitations of the Romance 
of the Rose. 

Guillaume de Lorris found it appropriate to dream of 
love-scenes in the amorous month of May, and many 
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another poet, treating light-heartedly of similar situations, 
followed suit." It may have been on the principle that 
Henryson enunciates, in beginning his sad tale of Cresseid’s 
fate, 


Ane doolie sesoun to ane cairfull dyte 
Suld correspond, and be equivalent, 


that the author of The Pearl chose instead to imagine 
his vision, 

In Augoste in a hygh seysoun, 

Quen corne is corven with crokez kene. 


But, more probably, it was because at the very outset he 
wished to recall St. John’s vision of one “like unto the Son 
of man, having on his head a golden crown, and in his hand 
a sharp sickle,” who, at the bidding of the angel crying 
with a loud voice “the harvest of the earth is ripe,” “thrust 
in his sickle on the earth ; and the earth was reaped.” We 
feel as if our poet too, like the Apostle, may have heard a 


voice from heaven saying unto him: “ Write, Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth.” The 
atmosphere of the poem from beginning to end is that of 
the Apocalypse. It is never once disturbed by a current 
of common air. 

Here I may take occasion to say that in his description 
of the terrestrial paradise (for it is there, not in heaven itself, 
that he first sees the Pearl), the poet seems to have been 
influenced by the account of the same place in Mandeville’s 


10On the season-motive in medieval allegory, see Triggs, in his edition 
of Lydgate’s Assembly of Gods, EETS, 1896, pp. liii ff.: ‘‘ Lyndesay’s 
Dreme opens appropriately with a dreary winter's night in January, 
Dunbar’s horrible Dance of the Sinns is seen in February, Sackville’s 
Mirrour for Magistrates, which harks back to the Chaucer school, begins in 
the ‘‘wrathful winter.” In one instance Chaucer opens a poem, the Hous 
of Fame, modelling his work upon Dante, with the December season.’’ 
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Travels.' In his statements regarding the impossibility of 
getting across the river that separated him from the land, 
that seemed to be paradise (sts. 12, 13), he may have had in 
mind chapter 33 of the Travels, where the same situation is 
emphasized. No mortal, Mandeville declares, could cross the 
tempestuous stream and gain paradise, “si ceo nestoit de 
especial grace de Dieu.” 

In the Isle of Ceylon, according to Mandeville, was “un 
grant lac en un beal plain.... Et al founs? de ceo lac troue 
homme multz des pieres preciouses et grosses perles. Cele 
eawe court et auale par vne coustee de la montaigne ; et en 
ceo russhen troue homme des pieres et des perles grant 
fuissounz” (p. 98)—which reminds us of what our author 
says of the “derworth depe” that he discovers to his 
delight : 

In the founce ther stonden stonez stepe, 
As glente thurgh glas that glowed and glyght, . . . 
For uche a pobbel in pole ther pyght 


Wacz emerad, saffer, other gemme gent 
That alle the loghe lemed of lyght. (10) 


Also the “ rych rokkez” of indescribable brilliance, and the 
“gravayl” of orient pearls “that on grounde con grynde ” 
recall Mandeville’s “ roches daymont” and the “ grauell” of 
the river flowing from paradise, “tout des pieres preciouses 
sans eawe”’* (p. 134). 


1Ed. Warner, with both English and French texts, Roxburghe Club, 
1899, p. 137. 

2 Note the recurrence of this unusual word in the passage quoted from the 
English poem. Dr. Brown has shown that the author of The Pearl was 
familiar with the French text of Mandeville ; see above, pp. 149 ff. 

3 Perhaps, moreover, our poet’s remark of the Virgin : 


Now for synglerty o hyr dousour 
We calle hyr fenyx of araby. (36) 


may have been suggested by the remark in Mandeville “‘of the bird Fenix 
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VIII. 


We need not go far afield to discover parallels to the 
opening of the Pearl, the vision setting for didactic allegory. 
Excellent ones are present in alliterative poems written 
before or about the same time in the same West Midland 
dialect in which the author wrote. 

Most notable of these, of course, is the Vision of Piers 
Plowman, of which the following beginning is well known : 


In a somer seson . whan soft was the sonne, 

I shope me in shroudes . as I a shepe were, 

In habite as an heremite . ynholy of workes, 

Went wyde in this world . wondres to here, 

Ac on a May mornynge. on Maluerne hulles 

Me byfel a ferly . of fairy me thouste ; 

I was wery forwandred . and went me to reste 

Vnder a brode banke . bi a bornes side, 

And as I lay and lened . and loked in the wateres, 

I slombred in a slepyng . it sweyued so merye. 
Thanne gan I to meten. a merueilouse sweuene. 

That I was in a wildernesse . wist I neuer where, 

As I behelde in-to the est .an heigh to the sonne, 

I seigh a toure on a toft. trielich ymaked ; 

A depe dale binethe . a dongeon ther-inne, 

With depe dyches and derke . and dredful of sight. 

A faire felde ful of folke . fonde I there bytwene, 

Of alle maner of men. the mene and the riche, 

Worchyng and wandryng . as the worlde asketh. 


This introduction likewise will be recognized as in the 
main conventional if we compare it with that of The Parle- 


of Arabye:’’ ‘‘Et puet homme comparer cel oisel a Dieu, en ceo ge ni ad 
forsqge vn soul”? (p. 25). But this comparison was a common one; cf. 
Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess, 981 ff. : 


Trewely she was, to myn yé, 
The solyn fenix of Arabye, 
For ther liveth never but oon. 
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ment of the Thre Ages,’ which probably antedates it, and in 
any case cannot be an imitation of it : 


In the monethe of maye when mirthes bene fele 

And the sesone of somere whene softe bene the wedres 
Als I went to the wodde my werdes to dreghe 

In-to p* schawes my selfe a schotte me to gete 

At ane hert or ane hynde happen as it myghte 

And as dryghtyn the day droue frome p* heuen 

Als I habade one a banke be a bryme syde 

There the gryse was grene growen with floures 

The primrose the pervynke and piliole p*® riche 

The dewe appon dayses donkede full faire 

Burgofis and blossoms and braunches full swete 

And the mery mystes full myldely gane falle 

The cukkowe the cowschote kene were bay bothen 
And the throstills full throly threp[dJen in the bankes 
And iche foule in that frythe fayrere ban oper 

That the derke was done and the day lightenede 
Hertys and hyndes one hillys bay gonen 

The foxe and the filmarte pay fled to pe erthe 

The hare hurkles by hawes and harde thedir dryves 
And ferkes faste to hir fourme & fatills hir to sitt. 
Als I stode in that stede one stalkyng I thoghte 
Bothe my body and my bowe I busked with leues 
And turnede to-wardes a tree & tiriede there a while 
And as I lokede to a launde a litill me be-syde 

I seghe ane hert with ane hede ane heghe for the nones. (1 ff. ) 


With caution the poet approaches the hart, shoots, pur- 
sues, overcomes, dresses skilfully, and conceals his game in 
a safe place. 

And als I satte in my sette the sone was so warme 
And I for slepeles was slom[i] and slomerde a while 


And there me dremed in that dowte a full dreghe sweuynn 
And whate I seghe in my soule the sothe I schall telle. (100{ff. ) 


1 Ed. Gollancz, Roxburghe Club, London, 1897. The same volume con- 
tains (pp. 89 ff.) Winnere and Wastoure. A new edition of these poems is 
announced for the Early English Text Society ; but they are not now acces- 
sible to many. On W. and W., cf. Neilson, Huchown of the Awle Ryale, pp. 
90 ff. 
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He sees three men, Youth, Middeleld, and Eld, whose 
diverse appearance he picturesquely describes. Youth, in 
green, voices his taste for love and chivalrous adventure. 
Gray Middeleld (“alle his witt in this werlde’’) reproaches 
him for his folly. Next, Youth replies with a vivid picture 
of his enjoyments, at which Middeleld gets impatient. But 
Eld, in black, calls them both fools and bids them stint their 
strife and altercation, for he has been formerly tempered like 
both and has come to see the unwisdom of their pursuits. 
They should learn, he declares, by his example,—yet not by 
his alone, for many others have “passed the pass” that he 
must soon cross. Thereupon he names the celebrated nine 
worthies of the world, the wise men Aristotle, Virgil, Solo- 
mon and Merlin, and various lovers—all in the grave, 
Nothing is certain but death. Vanitas vanitorum omnia 
vanitas. Let both go shrive themselves of their sins and 
make themselves clean. He bids them good-bye. Death 
knocks at his door and he can no longer abide. Thus the 
poet concludes : 


When I had lengéd and layne a full longe while 

I herde a bogle one a bonke be blowen full lowde 
And I wakkened therwith and waytted me vmbe 
Than the sone was sett and syled full loughe 

And I founded appon fote and ferkede towarde townn 
And in the monethe of Maye thies mirthes me tydde 
Als I schurtted me in a schelfe in be schawes faire 
And belde me in the birches with bewes full smale 
And lugede me in the leues pat lighte were & grene 
There dere drightyne this daye dele vs of thi blysse 
And Marie pat is mylde qwene amende vs of synn. (A, 655 ff.) 


Still earlier, it may be, than either of these poems is 
another of similar kind, written 1350-58, and entitled A 
Tretys and God Schorte Refreyte bytwixe Wynnere and Was- 
toure. After a prologue deploring the evil times, the poet 
begins as follows : 

13 
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Bot I schall tell you a tale bat me by-tyde ones 
Als I went in the weste wandrynge myn one 
Bi a bonke of a bourne bryghte was the sonne 
vnder a worthiliche wodde by a wale medewe 
ffele floures gan folde ther my fote steppede 
I layde myn hede one ane hill ane hawthorne besyde 
The throstills full throly they threpen to-gedire 
hipped up hegh-walles fro heselis tyll othire 
Bernacles with thayre billes one barkes bay roungen 
p® jay janglede one hegh jarmede the foles 
pe bourne full bremly rane pe bankes by-twene 
So ruyde were be roughe stremys and raughten so heghe 
That it was neghande nyghte or I nappe myghte 
ffor din of the depe water and dadillyng of fewllys 
Bote as I laye at the leste pan lowked myn eghne 
And I was suythe in a sweuen sweped be-lyue 
Me thoghte I was in the werlde I ne wiste in whatte ende 
One a loueliche lande pat was ylike grene 
pat laye loken by a lawe the lengthe of a myle. 


In either holt he sees a body of armed men, ready for 
angry conflict. The king of the kith (Edward ITI), from 
his cabin at the crest of a cliff, sends a messenger (the Black 
Prince) to bid them be at peace and he will deem their 
dispute. The two leaders, Winner and Waster, draw near, 
and each states his case. They reproach each other in turn 
to the length of 234 lines (221-455). The king then stops 
them and tells each to dwell where he is loved most, Winner 
together with the Pope and cardinals of Rome, Waster in the 
busy streets of London, until he shall accompany the king 
on his continental wars. 

Next may be mentioned another, and a very striking, 
alliterative poem of the same sort, though in its present 
form it is of considerably later date, preserved only in the 
Perey Folio ms.'| The author was unquestionably familiar 
with Piers Plowman, although his treatment of his theme is 
original and happy. After an opening invocation to Christ, 
and an exhortation for holy living, he begins as follows : 


1 Ed. Hales and Furnivall, London, 1868, m1, 49 ff. 
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Thus ffared I through a firyth . were flowers were manye, 
bright bowes in the banke . breathed ffull sweete, 

the red rayling roses . the riches of flowers, 

land broad on their bankes . with their bright leaues 

and a riuer that was rich . runn ouer the greene 

with still sturring streames . that streamed ffull bright. 
Over the glittering ground . as I there glode, 

methought itt lengthened my liffe . to looke on the bankes. 
Then among the fayre flowers . I settled me to sitt 

vnder a huge hawthorne . that hore was of blossomes ; 

I bent my backe to the bole . and blenched to the stremes. 
Thus prest I on apace . ynder the grene hawthorne. 

Ffor breme of the birds . and breath of the flowers, 

and what for waching and wakinge . and wandering about, 
in my seate where I sate . I sayed a sleepe, 

lying edgelong on the ground . list all my seluen, 

deepe dreames and dright . droue mee to hart, 

methought walking that I was. in a wood stronge, 

vpon a great mountaine . where mores were large. 


There he sees the whole world, in the south a lordly 
gathering of men. 


There ouer that oste . estward I looked 

into a boolish banke . the brightest of other, 

that shimered and shone . as the sheere heauen 
throughe the light of a Ladye. that longed therin. 
Shee came cheereing ffull comlye. with companye noble, 
vpon cleare clothes . were all of cleare gold, 

layd brode vpon the bent . with brawders ffull riche, 

before that flayre on the ffeeld . where shee fforth passed. 
Shee was brighter of her blee . then was the bright sonn, 
her rudd redder than the rose . that on the rise hangeth, 
meekely smiling with her mouth . and merry in her lookes, 
euer laughing for loue . as shee like wold. 

«& as shee came by the bankes . the boughes eche one 

they lowted to that Ladye. & layd forth their branches, 
blossomes & burgens . breathed ffull sweete, 

fflowers filourished in the frith . where shee fforth stepedd, 
and the grasse that was gray . greened beliue ; 

breme birds on the boughes. busilye did singe, 

& all the wild in the wood. winlye thé ioyed. (57 ff.) 
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Further description follows, of the fair welcome all accorded 
her, of her very rich array, of her blithe suite, and the mirth 
of all nature that attended her going. The poet is informed 
that this wonderful lady was Dame Life, who has fostered 
and fed him since birth. Getting over his first awe of her, he 
determines to be hers forever. But soon a horn from the 
north heralds the approach of her enemy, a hideously ugly 
fiend, Death, whom all men and all things loathe. Life and 
Death then begin a debate, in which Life finally triumphs, 
and resurrects the victims of her opponent. 


With that shee hyeth ouer the hills. with hundreds ffull manye. 
I wold haue ffollowed on that faire . but no further I might ; 
What with wandering & with woe . I walked beliue. 

Thus fared I throw a ffrith . in a fresh time, 

where I sayd a sleepe . in a slade greene ; 

there dreamed I the dreame . which dread all befrighted. 

But hee that rent all was on the rood . riche itt himseluen, 

& bring vs to his blisse . with blessings enowe ! 

Therto Jesu of Jerusalem . grant vs thy grace, 

& saue there our howse. holy for euer! Amen! (449 ff.) 


Longer extracts from this late poem have been given than 
the reader will perhaps think necessary. But it is all so 
informed with the spirit of The Pearl, and is so exceptionally 
illuminating in the proper interpretation of the work as a 
vision of allegorical abstractions in living image, that I have 
not hesitated to quote from it at length. 

In the Anturs of Arther at the Tarnewathelan,' an allitera- 
tive stanzaic poem of about the same date and dialect as 
The Pearl, is related a “ ferli,” a “ mykel meruel,” a vision 
of a departed spirit, who instructs those to whom she appears 
concerning the world of the dead, in order to lead them to 
right living. 

The poem opens (like the Parlement) with a hunting 


1 Ed. Robson, T’hree Early Eng. Met. Romances, Camden Society, 1842. 
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scene, the actors Arthur and his court. Suddenly a great 
storm arises, during which Gawain and Guinevere get sepa- 
rated from the rest. They are resting in a leafy arbor 
(“vndur a lefe sale of box and of berber’, byggyt ful bene,” 
vi), the knight trying to comfort his companion, when a 
fearfully grim ghost of hideous appearance approaches and 
addresses the queen, She declares that she had sometime 
been extremely fair, a queen herself of great power, but now 
all was woe with her for her sins in the world. They too, 
no matter how high their estate, will suffer the same fate. 
Let her terrible torments suffice as a warning for the mending 
of their ways. She instructs Guinevere on the transitoriness 
of worldly wealth and on the folly of pride “ with his purte- 
nans,” advises “mesure” and meekness, charity and alms- 
giving. Gawain inquires concerning the fate of the land, 
and she pronounces dooms decreed by fortune. Then, after 
earnestly counselling them to righteous conduct, the ghost 
glides away. The day grows clear again, and the court, 
much marvelling, reassemble to sup. 

This section of the romance is evidently a working-over 
of the tale known as the Trentalls of St. Gregory, of which 
an English version’ of the second half of the fourteenth 
century is extant. The woeful spirit is represented as the 
Pope’s mother, who by virtue of the masses he has sung in 
her behalf, is transformed to joy, and reappears to him in a 
vision when at worship. 

He sawe a fulle swete syght, 

A comely lady dressed and dyght, 
That all be worlde was not so bry3t, 
Comely crowned as a qwene, 

Tweyn angellys ladde her hem betwene. 


He was so raveshed of bat syght, 
That ny; for joye he swoned ryght. 


1Ed. A. Kauffmann, Trentalle Sancti Gregorii (Erlanger Beitrége, 11), 
1889. Mr. Neilson (Huchown of the Awle Ryale, pp. 111 ff.) forces the 
parallelism between the Trentalls and The Pearl unjustifiably. 
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He fell down flatte byfore her fete ; 
Devowtly teres wepynge he lete 

And grette her with a mylde steven 

And sayde pere: ‘‘ Lady, qwene of heven,! 
Modyr of Jhesu, mayde Marye, 

For my modyr mercy I crye.”’ 

‘* Blessed sone,’’ she seide, ‘‘I am not she, 
Ne whom pou wenest pat I be ; 

But certes, as pou seest me here, 

I am py modyr, pat pe bere.’’? (146 ff.) 


We need not discuss here the various courtly allegories in 
vision setting of Chaucer and his fellows or disciples. We 
have already seen to what manifold didactic purpose the 
vision was put in the very district and age of the author of 
The Pearl. Langland’s vision introduces a satire on the 
vices of his contemporaries. In the Parlement we have a 
homily on the vanity of the world; in the Winnere and 
Wastoure, a discussion of a social problem; in Death and 
Life, a dispute about the great conflicting forces of humanity ; 
in the Anturs, a homiletic warning on the need of cleanness 
and humility. Similarly didactic is The Pearl. Our author 
used the vision setting to present a picture of the maidens in 
heaven, through which he hoped to guide readers to holy 
living on earth, and skilfully made it serve also for the dis- 
cussion of a theological problem of peculiar contemporary 
interest. There is no secret in the composition of the poem. 
Its purpose becomes plainly evident when the dust of mis- 
conception that has so long overlaid it is brushed away. 


1A similar mistaking of an otherworld being for the Virgin may be seen 
in the ballad-romance of Thomas of Erceldoune, the opening of which is 
reminiscent of the didactic Christian vision, though blended with fairy 
elements. It will be remembered that this ‘‘ferly,” like the Anturs, 
served as a means of giving dignity to prophecies delivered by a departed 
or supernatural lady to a valiant mortal, to be communicated by him to the 
world. See the editions of Murray, EETS; Brandl, Berlin, 1880; and 
Child, Ballads, 1, 317 ff. 
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IX. 


The really novel feature in the matter of The Pearl, that 
which most distinguishes it in thought from other visions of 
paradise, is the argument on the comparative value of merit 
and grace in obtaining the rewards of heaven, the discussion 
as to possible differences of rank in the angelic hierarchy. 
Dr. Brown has sufficiently dwelt upon this part of the poem. 
It only remains for me to point out that the opposing views 
of the arguers are presented to some extent in the style of 
the “debate” or “disputation,” so frequently employed in 
the Middle Ages as a literary device for didactic instruction. 

The most famous of these, and probably the earliest, is the 
Debate of the Body and Soul.’ A version of the early four- 
teenth century (preserved in the Auchinleck Ms.) begins as 
follows : 

Als y lay in a winters ni3t 

In a droupening bifor be day, 
Me pou3t y seize a selli si3t, 
A bodi upon a bere lay ; 

He hadde ben a modi kni;t 
And litel serued god to pay ; 


Forlorn he had his liues li;t 
pe gost moued out and wald oway. 


The soul and the body engage in mutual reproach, each 
condemning the other for its own sorry condition. Finally, 
the poet sees the soul cast into hell, implores Christ’s aid, 
and thus warns his fellows : 


1Ed. Linow (Erlanger Beitriige, 1), 1889, from the Auchinleck ms. 
Fragments of the early alliterative version were edited by Buchholz 
( Erlanger Beitréige, v1) in 1890. For the A.-S. version, see Grein, Biblio- 
thek, 198 ff. ; for the Latin, T. Wright, Latin Poems attrib. to W. Mapes, 
London, 1841, pp. 95 ff. ; cf. EETS, 53. 
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Po pat sunfol ben, I rede hem red, 
To schriven hem and rewen sore ; 
Nevere was sunne idon so gret, 
pat Cristes merci ne is wel more. 
(Laud st. 75. ) 


The Dispute between Mary and the Cross' has peculiar 
interest in this connection because written in almost the same 
metre and dialect as The Pearl. Mary reproaches the Cross 
as the cause of her sorrow, and the Cross defends itself—a 
means of conveying much religious instruction. At last 
they agree : 

pe queen a-cordet wip be cros 

And a-3eyn him spak no more speche ; 
Pe queen jaf pe cros a cos, 

fe ladi of loue loue gan seche, 

pei; hire fruit on him were dit to dros, . 
Whon rendyng ropus gan him reche : 
Cristes cros hap kept vs from los, 
Maries preyers and God or leche, 

pe qween and pe Cros a-corde : 

pe qween bar furst, be cros afturward 
To fecche folk from helleward, 

On holy stayers to steyen upward 

And regne wip God vr lorde. (38) 


In the next stanza (39) “the clerk that formed this figure 
(or fantasy) of Mary’s woe for our instruction ” takes pains 
to inform his readers not only that the story was apocryphal 
but that it was not actually true. “The Cross is a cold 
creature,” he explains, “and ever has been deaf and dumb. 
Though this tale is flourished with fair flowers . . . . witness 
was never found that Christ’s cross ever spoke, nor did Our 
Lady lay any blame upon it.” 

If the author of The Pearl had known how more than 
literally his simple device for conveying Christian precept 


1 Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, EETS, 1871, pp. 131 ff., 197 ff. ; 
ef. EETS, No. 117, pp. 612 ff. Cf. Brandl, Grundriss, § 46. 
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would have been taken by after generations, he might like- 
wise have felt the necessity of adding a note to explain that 
the Pearl was but a symbol. This was what Usk thought 
best to do in his Testament of Love. But our author was 
fortunately less of a preacher and more of a poet. He had 
too fine artistic sense to dull the pleasures of his readers’ 
fancy by more obvious indication of didactic purpose. 


X. 


The new light in which I have tried to place The Pearl 
heightens, I believe, rather than lowers, its literary interest. 
It makes it in the first place more intelligible. If the Pearl 
were really the poet’s daughter, how, I repeat, except as due 
to the inadequacy of his art, could one explain her absolute 
lack of tenderness in her treatment of her father, her coldly 
stern rebukes, her never-changing austerity—the complete 
failure on his part to evoke any picture of her earthly exist- 
ence, to indicate in any way the circumstances, the nature 
even, of their relationship, his entire unconcern for the 
mother and all others who, had the child been human, would 
naturally have mourned her untimely death? Viewed as an 
elegy, the poem is plainly ineffective; for, despite its 
earnestness and warmth, it reveals no parental or filial emo- 
tion, betrays no personal love. Viewed properly as a didactic 
allegorical vision, it surpasses any poem of the kind in 
English literature. 

It required, in truth, a man of sensitive ear and noble soul 
to apprehend 

The sublime notion and high mystery 

That must be uttered to unfold the sage 

And serious doctrine of Virginity. 
But our poet was equal to the demand. Like Milton, he 
had a “ clear dream and solemn vision ” of “ saintly chastity, 
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so dear to heaven.” Yet, unlike the Lady in Comus, unlike 
the Beatrice of Dante, his Pearl, so far as human know]l- 
edge can attest, had no stimulating suggestion from a real 
presence. No one would deny the poet human sympathies 
and a tender heart. It is altogether probable that children 
were dear to him ; and he no doubt sorrowed sincerely if one 
of his favorites was ever taken away by death. But the pre- 
vailing belief that The Pearl is a personal lament for a child 
of his own is an unwarranted assumption and conflicts with 
every conclusion arrived at by close study of the composition 
of his work. 

I should find it pleasant to display here my own personal 
picture of the poet, how, after long consideration of his per- 
sonality as apparent in his writings, I have come to envisage 
him in life. But that, except by incidental suggestion, is 
apart from the purpose of the present paper. I would 
remind the reader, however, that we know almost as much 
about the author of The Pearl as we do of Langland; for 
even the few supposedly autobiographical features of the 
Vision of Piers Plowman careful critics are coming to regard 
with suspicion.’ Nevertheless, so great is the difference in 
spirit and style of these two poets that we can safely draw a 
contrast between them, products as they were of the same 
age and district, both earnest and devout men, writing with 
a noble aim. The two, it is evident, were not of the same 
social sphere. Langland belonged to the lower middle class ; 
he was an avowed democrat, a plain, outspoken, vigorous puri- 
tan, intent on immediate reform of actual abuses. The 
author of The Pearl and Gawain and the Green Knight, on the 
contrary, was through and through an aristocrat, a man of broad 
cultivation, delicate in his conceptions, sensitive to refine- 


1Cf. E. Jack, The Autobiographical Elements in Piers the Plowman, in 
Journal of Germ. Phil., mx (1901), 393 ff. 
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ment, eager to inspire enthusiasm for permanent ideals rather 
than to remedy in specific cases the results of dishonor or vice. 
Langland as an artist is markedly inferior to the author of 
The Pearl. The Vision of Piers Plowman is far less well 
constructed than any of our author’s works, less glowingly 
rich in poetic imagery, less instinct with imagination, less 
distinguished by uplift of sentiment and catholic good taste. 
More influential it undoubtedly was, and more popular, but 
not for reasons of poetic merit. Langland, if the tone of 
his satire be an indication of his character, was not such-an 
one as gentle or genial folk would desire for an associate. He 
was more combative than courteous, more serious than wise. 
The poet of The Pearl, on the contrary, seems to us a man 
who in all probability by example as well as by precept 
made clearly manifest the beauty of holiness. He was a 
liberal-minded and sympathetic man of God, endowed as 
few of his race with the power to embody lofty thought in 
fitting phrase. 


APPENDIX 


EmBopyING SuPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
SouRCE OF THE 


Since the above was sent to the printer, an important new 
fact has come to light, which strikingly confirms the opinions 
therein expressed concerning the elegiac nature of The Pearl, 
and will probably put an end to further debate as to its 
autobiographical significance. I have thought best to leave 
the article as already printed, simply adding this supple- 
mentary section to convey the new information that chance 
has so opportunely revealed., It is now possible to state 
what pretty certainly is the source of inspiration ef The 
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Pearl, a poem never before mentioned in this connection, 
namely, the fourteenth Eclogue of Boccaccio’: in it is found 
practically the same setting, the same general plan, in im- 
portant passages very similar words—agreement, in fact, so 
close as to preclude the possibility of accidental coincidence. 

The Eclogue was written by Boccaccio in memory of his 
little daughter Violante, soon after the year 1358, about 
when she is supposed to have died.2, Except for the induc- 
tion, it consists of a dialogue between the grieving poet and 
his beatified child, the latter having appeared to her father in 
a vision for his comfort and illumination. The poet calls 
himself Silvius and his daughter Olympia—names chosen 
for the significant reasons explained by him (in a letter to 
Fra’ Martino da Signa) as follows: “Quarta decima ecloga 
Olympia dicitur ab olympos grece, quod splendidum seu 
lucidum latine sonat, et inde celum; et ideo huic ecloge 
attributum est, quoniam in ea plurimum de qualitate celestis 
regionis habeatur sermo .... Pro Siluio me ipsum intelligo, 
quem sic nuncupo eo quod in silua quadam huius ecloge pri- 
mam cogitationem habuerim .... Pro Olympia intelligo 
paruulam filiam meam olim mortuam, ea in etate in qua 
morientes celestes effici cives credimus: et ideo ex Violante dum 
uiueret, mortuam celestam, id est Olympiam, voco.” The 
poem contains only 290 lines, is of course pastoral in nature, 
and presents a somewhat grotesque combination of pagan 
and Christian thought.’ The Pearl, it may here be said, by 


1 Printed by Oskar Hecker, Boceaccio-Funde, Braunschweig, 1902, pp. 84 
ff.; summarized by A. Hortis, Studj sulle opere Latine del Boccaccio, Trieste, 
1879, pp. 56 ff. 

I am indebted to Dr. E. K. Rand of this ( Harvard ) University for first 
calling my attention to the poem, and for kind aid in the interpretation of 
some obscure passages. 

?See Hecker, pp. 78 ff. 

5Cf. Zumbini, Le Egloge del B., in Giornale Storico, vir (1886), 139 ff. ; 
A. Dobelli, Ii Culto del B. per Dante in Giornale Dantesco, v (1897 ), 220, 
241 ff. 
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way of contrast, is over four times as long, has no genuinely 
pastoral elements, and is entirely Christian in idea. It is, 
we shall see, an original and consistent development of the 
situation in the Eclogue for a new didactic purpose. 

Boccaccio represents himself as one night lying on the 
ground, sleepless and sad, when a marvellous gleaming light 
irradiates the wood. Suddenly, in the midst of it, appears his 
daughter Olympia, who greets him graciously. He is at first 
much bewildered, but she bids him not fear: she has come 
expressly to comfort him in his trouble. Rejoicing greatly 
at her words, he addresses her freely, recalls the time of her 
death, and his subsequent sorrow, and then inquires as to her 
appearance, her rich vesture and shining countenance, her 
unexpected maturity. She explains that she owes her glo- 
rious transformation to the Virgin, with whom she has gone 
to dwell. 


The initial dialogue of the father and child may be quoted 
in full : 


Olympia: Salue, dulce decus nostrum, pater optime, salue ! 
Ne timeas, sum nata tibi. Quid lumina flectis? 
Siluius: Nescio, num uigilem, fateor, seu somnia cernam, 
Nam coram genite uoces et dulcis imago 
Stant equidem ; timeo falli, quia sepe per umbras 
Illusere dij stolidos. Nos claustra petamus ! 
Olympia: Silui, quid dubitas? an credis, Olympia patrem 
Ludat et in lucem sese sine numine diuum 
Prebeat? huc ueni lacrimas demtura dolentes. 
Siluius: Agnosco, nec fallit amor, nec somnia fallunt. 
O nimium dilecta michi, spes unica patris ! 
Quis te, nata, deus tenuit? Te fusca ferebat, 
Calchidicos colles et pascua lata Ueseui 
Dum petij, raptam nobis Cibelisque sacrato 
Absconsam gremio, nec post hec posse uideri. 


1 Dobelli notes (p. 241): ‘‘A Dante invece le ombre appaiono nell’ etd in 
cui son morte, non si capisce perché il B. siasi allontanato dal suo modello 
per commettere una simile goffagiage.”” Compare what I have said of the 
Pearl’s maturity, above, p. 167. 
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Quod credens merensque miser, mea virgo, per altos 

Te montes umbrasque graues saltusque remotos 

Ingemui fleuique diu multumque uocaui. 

Sed tu, si mereor, resera, quibus, obsecro, lustris 

Te tenuit tam longa dies? dic munere cuius 

Inter texta auro uestis tibi candida flauo? 

Qui comites? Mirum, quam grandis facta diebus 

In paucis ; matura uiro michi, nata, uideris ! 
Olympia: Exuuias, quas ipse michi, uenerande, dedisti, 

Ingenti gremio seruat berecinthia mater. 

Has uestes formamque dedit faciemque coruscam, 

Parthenos, secumque fui. (ll. 40 ff. ) 


She calls his attention to her companions, her two brothers, 
Marius and Julius, and her sweet sisters. He is astonished 
at thus seeing again his “pulchra propago,” desires to embrace 
them, and plans to celebrate the occasion with festival mirth. 
But Olympia offers instead to sing a suitable song, whereupon 
she lauds the Savior and Virgin in a beautiful-lyrie passage 
with repeated refrain, “ Vivimus eternum meritis et numine 
Codri.” Silvius is astonished: no poet, he declares, has ever 
sung the like. He offers his children presents. Olympia, 
however, corrects his misapprehension of their situation. 


Olympia: Sunt tua, nil fertur quod sit mortale per oras 
Quas dites colimus ; renuunt eterna caducum ! 
Siluius: Quas oras, mea nata, refers? quas, de precor, oras? 
Nos omnes teget illa domus, somnosque quietos 
Herba dabit uiridis, cespesque sub ylice mensam. 
Uitreus is large prestabit pocula riuus. 
Castaneas mites et poma recentia nobis 
Rustica silua feret, teneros grex fertilis edos 
Lacque simul pressum. Quas ergo exquiritis oras? 
Olympia: Non tibi, care pater, dixi berecinthia mater 
Exuuias gremio seruet, quas ipse dedisti ? 
Non sum, que fueram, dum tecum paruula uixi, 
Nam numero sum iuncta deum, me pulcer olympus 
Expectat comitesque meos ; stat uertere gressus 
In patriam. Tu uiue, pater dulcissime, felix ! 
Heu moriar lacrimans, miserum si, nata, relinquis ! 
Olympia: Pone, precor, luctus ; credis ne refringere fatum 
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Nunc lacrimis? omnes siluis quoteumque creati 

Nascimur in mortem ; feci, quod tu quoque, Silui 

Post facies. Noli, queso, lacerare deorum 

Inuidia eternos annos ; tibi crede quietam 

Post funus, laudesque pias mi reddito celo, 

Quod moriens fugi mortem nemorumque labores. 

Separor ad tempus, post hec me quippe uidebis 

Perpetuosque trahes mecum feliciter annos. 
Siluius: In lacrimis oculas fundam tristemque senectam. 

Heu quibus in siluis post anxia fata requiram 

Te profugam ex nostris bis raptam uiribus ulnis? 
Olympia: Elysium repeto, quod tu scansurus es olim. 
Siluius: Elysium, memini, quondam cantare solebat 

Minciades stipula, qua nemo doctior usquam. 

Est ne, quod ille canit, uestrum? dedicisse iuuabit. 
Olympia: Senserat ille quidem in mentis grandia quedam 

Ac in parte loci faciem ; sed pauca canebat, 

Si uideas, quam multa tenet, quam pulera piorum 

Elysium sedesque deum gratissima nostrum. 
Siluius: Quos tenet iste locus montes? quibus insitus oris? 

Que non Minciades uidit seu sponte reliquit. 

Da nobis, audire fuit persepe laborum 

Utile solamen ; ueniet meus forte uidendi. (132 ff.) 


Then Olympia, making answer to Silvius’ questions, 
describes paradise and the blessed throng, their singing and 
other joys. She tells of her reception in heaven by her 
grandfather, who conducted her to the Virgin, and of her 
change of name and condition. When he asks, “Que sit 
Parthenos, nobis super adde, precamus” (253), she replies 
with twelve fine lines, beginning “Alma Iouis genitrix hee 
est et filia nati,” and tells him more of the delights of heaven, 
beyond words to describe. Silvius inquires the way thither. 
She gives him Seriptural advice, and then takes her departure 
as mysteriously as she came, leaving him behind in sadness. 

Thus the poem ends : 

Siluius: Sunt optanda quidem ; sed quis michi Dedalus usquam, 
Qui tribuat pennas agiles nectatque lacertis 


Ostendatque uiam facilem doceatque volatum ? 
Olympia: Pasce famem fratris, lactis'#la pocula fessis, 
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Assis detentis, et nudos contege, lapsos 
Erige, dum possis, pateatque forensibus antrum. 
Hee aquile uolucres prestabunt munera pennas, 
Atque, deo monstrante uiam, uolitabis in altum. 
Siluius: Quo tendis? quo, nata, fugis? miserumque parentem 
Implicitum linquis lacrimis? Heu cessit in auris 
Ethereas, traxitque simul, quos duxit, odores! 
In mortem lacrimis ibo ducamque senectam. 
Uos pueri, uitulos in pascua pellite ; surgit 
Lucifer, et medijs iam sol emictitur umbris. 
Explicit Olympia egloga. 

The narrative of The Pearl is so familiar to the reader 
that it will not be necessary to do more than point out 
summarily the chief points of agreement between it and the 
Eclogue : 

In both cases, the poet, grieving for a dead child, falls 
asleep on the ground in a leafy arbor. He hears sweet songs 
in the still hour; fair flowers bloom about him ; the air is 
laden with peculiar fragrance.’ At the same time there 
opens to his vision a resplendent scene; the forest before him 
is irradiated with a “gleaming glory,” wonderful beyond his 


1Silvius remarks to his servants on the odors he smells, the flowers he 
sees, and the singing he hears : 


Non sentis odores 
Insolitos siluis, nemus hoc si forte sabeum 
Fecisset natura parens? Quos inde recentes 
Nox peperit flores? Quos insuper audio cantus? (35 ff.) 


With which compare the following passages from the induction of The 
Pearl: 


Yet thoght me never so swete sange, 
As stylle stounde let to me stele. (2) 
Blomez blayke and blue and rede, 

Ther schynes ful schyr agayn the sunne. (3) 
Yif hit wacz semely on to sene, 

A fayrre flayr yet fro hit flot. (4) 

I felle upon that floury flaght 

Such odour to my hernez schot. (5) 
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comprehension.' Suddenly, in the midst of it, he observes 
a beautiful maiden, whom he seems to recognize as one in 
life most dear to him, whose death is the cause of his mourn- 
ing. Yet he is bewildered by her advent, and fearing lest 
he may be the victim of an illusion, or that speech will 
deprive him of the sight that so greatly gladdens his heart, 
he remains mute, in anxious thought.? Seeing his trouble, 
the maiden addresses him graciously, and bids him be com- 
forted. Thereupon, he greets her with delight, tells her of 
his deep sorrow since her departure,’ and inquires concerning 


1 Note the words of Silvius and his servant Terapon : 

&: Quid istud ? 
Quid video! sanis ne satis sum? dormio forsan? 
Non facio! Lux ista quidem, non flamma uel ignis. 
Nonne uides letas frondes corilosque uirentes 
Luminis in medio ualidas ac undique fagos 
Intactas? Imo, nec nos malus ardor adurit. 

T. : Sispectes celo, testantur sydera noctem, 
In siluis lux alma diem. Quid grande paratur? 

In The Pearl the ‘‘ gleam of the glades’’ and the shimmer of the “ holt- 
woods,’’ though diverse in nature, are similarly supernatural ; ‘‘ Never a 
web by mortal spun was half so wondrous fair” (6). 

As bornyst sylver the lef onslydez, 

That thike con trylle on ach a tynde, 

Quen glem of glodez agaynz hem glydez, 

Wyth schymeryng schene ful schrylle thay schynde... . 
The sunne bemez bot blo and blynde, 

In respecte of that adubbement. (7) 

*The ‘‘father”’ of the Pearl thus speaks : 

More then me lyste my drede aros, 

I stod full stylle and dorste not calle, 

Wyth yghen open and mouth ful clos, 

I stod as hende as hawk in halle ; 

I hope that ghostly wacz that purpose, 

I drede on ende quat schulde byfalle, 

Lest ho me eschaped that I ther chos, 

Er I at steven hir moght stalle. (16) 
53 See stanza 21, quoted above, p. 159. 
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her transformed condition.’ To all his questions she makes 
suitable answer, and he rejoices with increasing wonder. Not 
realizing the nature of her visitation, he plans for her to 
dwell with him there in the radiant grove. But the maiden 
points out the folly of this thought: he must die and be 
buried before he can be reunited with her.” When she makes 
as if to depart, the father pleads with her to remain. His 
grief, he declares, will only be intensified if he loses her 


iCompare The Pearl: 

*In blysse I se the blythely blent, 

And I a man al mornyf mate, ... . 

Bot now I am here in your presente, 

I wold bysech wythouten debate, 

Ye wolde me say in sobre asente, 

What lyf ye lede, erly and late ; 

For I am ful fayn that your astate 

Is worthen to worschyp and wele iwyss.’ (33) 

‘Quo formed the thy fayre fygure? 

That wroght thy wede, he wacz ful wys ; 

Thy beaute com never of nature;... . 

Thy colour passez the flour-de-lys, 

Thyn angel-havyng so clene cortez.’ (63) 
2In The Pearl the ‘‘father”’ says : 

‘I trawed my perle don out of dawez, 

Now haf I fonde hyt I schal ma feste, 

And wony with hyt in schyr wod-schawez.’ (24) 
But the maiden explains that what he desires is impossible : 

‘Thy corse in clot mot calder keve, 

For hit wacz for-garte at paradys greve, 

Oure yore-fader hit con mysse-yeme ; 

Thurgh drury deth boz uch man dreve, 

Er over thys dam hym dryghtyn deme.’ (27) 
To which he thus replies : 

‘Demez thou me,’ quoth I, ‘ my swete, 

To dol agayn, thenne I dowyne ; 

Now haf I fonte that I for-lete, 

Schal I efte forgo hit er ever I fyne? 

Why schal I hit bothe mysse and mete? 

My precios perle docz me gret pyne, 

What servez tresor bot garez men 


grete, 
When he hit schal efte with tenez tyne?’ (28) 
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again ; but she reproves his futile longing and brings him by 
her words to reason. In reply to his inquiries, she tells him 
of paradise’ and her life there, unfolds the plan of salvation, 
lauds the Savior and Virgin, and gives him counsel how to 
win eternal glory. Then she disappears as mysteriously as 
she came, leaving him still amazed, but more resigned and 
wise, because of his vision. 

It is obvious that there is close agreement between the 
two poems not only in the general conception but also in 
details of presentation. I would here, however, call particu- 
lar attention to the best passage in the Eclogue, the best song, 
it is claimed, that Boccaccio ever wrote,? which stands out 


1 There is likeness, naturally, in detail between the descriptions of para- 
dise in the two poems; but whatever hints the author of The Pearl may 
have taken from the Eclogue, he seems to have used in his description of 
the ‘‘earthly’’ paradise at the opening of his poem (stanzas 8-12); for 
his account of heaven is more purely Scriptural. 

With Olympia’s remarks in the Eclogue : 

Ambimus siluam, fontes, riuosque sonoros, 
Et, medijs herbis ludentes, . . . 
Quis gaudia silue 
Enumerare queat? Quis uerbis pandere? Nemo! 
( 269 ff. ) 
Compare the following from The Pearl: 


So al wacz dubbet on dere asyse ; 

That fryth ther fortune forth me ferez, 

The derthe thereof for to devyse 

Nis no wygh worthe that tonge berez. 

I welke ay forthe in wely wyse, 

No bonk so byg that did me derez, 

The fyrre in the fryth the feirer con ryse 

The playn, the plonttez, the spyse, the perez, 
And rawez and randez and rych reverez. (9) 

?Hortis thus speaks of it (Studj, p. 57): ‘un inno in onor de Jesd 
(Codro) e della Vergine in versi eleganti e canori, con ritornello di armo- 
nica cadenza : il tutto cost gentile di pensiero e di forma ch’ é certo il pid” 
bel carme che il B. dettasse mai.’’ 

Codrus, it may be said, is used for Christ through the identification of the 
pastoral Codrus with the Athenian king of the same name who gave his 
life for his country. 
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conspicuous by reason of the fact that in this part of the 
poem alone is a refrain employed. This passage seems 
especially to have attracted the author of The Pearl, and may 
perhaps have influenced him in determining the metrical 
structure of his poem.’ 


OLYMPIA 


Uiuimus eternum meritis et numine Codri, 

Aurea gui nuper celso dimissus olympo 
Parthenu in gremium reuocauit secula terris, 
Turpia pastorum passus conuitia, cedro 
Affixus, leto concessit sponte triumphum. 
Uiuimus eternum meritis et numine Codri. 

Sic priscas sordes, morbos scabiemque uetustam 
Infecti pecoris preclaro sanguine lauit. 
Hincque petens ualles plutarchi septa refrinxit, 
In solum retrahens pecudes armentaque patrum. 
Uiuimus eternum meritis et numine Codri. 

Morte hine prostrata, campos reserauit odoros 
Elysij, sacrumque gregem deduxit in ortos 
Mellifluos uictor lauro quercuque refulgens, 
Optandasque dedit nobis per secula sedes. 
Uiuimus eternum meritis et numine Codri. 
Exuuias infine sibi pecus omne resumet ; 

Ipse, iterum ueniens, capros distinguet ab agnis 
Hosque feris linquet, componet sedibus illas 
Perpetuis celoque nouo post tempora claudet 
Uiuimus eternum meritis et numine Codri. (91 fi.) 


In The Pearl are five stanzas in sequence (51 ff.), all end- 
ing with the same refrain: “The grace of God is (waxed) 
great enough,” in which the heavenly maiden tells likewise 
of the plan of salvation. Of these the last two are as 

_ follows: 


1Tt is noteworthy, at all events, that The Pearl is divided up into sections 
of five stanzas each (only in one instance six—by accident?) with the 
refrain five times repeated. This metrical form, so far as I know, is 
nowhere else employed in an English poem. 
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PEARL? 


Inoghe is knawen that man-kyn grete, 
Fyrste wacz wroght to blysse parfyt ; 
Oure forme-fader hit con forfete, 
Thurgh an apple that he upon con byte ; 
Al wer we dampned for that mete, 
To dyghe in doel out of delyt, 
And sythen wende to helle hete, 
Ther-inne to won withoute respyt ; 
Bot ther on-com a bote as-tyt : 
Ryche blod ran on rode so roghe, 
And wynne water: then at that plyt 
The grace of god wex gret innoghe. 
Innoghe ther wax out of that welle, 
Blod and water of brode wounde ; 
The blod uus boght fro bale of helle, 
And delyvered uus of the deth secounde ; 
The water is baptem the sothe to telle, 
That folghed the glayve so grymly grounde, 
That waschez away the gyltez felle, 
That adam wyth in deth uus drounde. 
Now is there noght in the worlde rounde 
Bytwene uus and blysse bot that he with-drogh, 
And that is restored in sely stounde, 
And the grace of god is gret innogh. 


The similarity of the refrains in these two passages treat- 
ing the same theme, seems too close to be accidental, con- 
sidering the general likeness of the poems in which they 
oceur. 

The Pearl, all will agree, is a highly original poem. In 
saying that the Eclogue is its source, I do not mean more 
than that it was the starting-point of the author’s conception. 
It looks as if in some way he got hold of Boccaccio’s poem 
soon after its composition. It was perhaps the latest literary 
sensation, and interested him deeply. He saw how suitable 
was the setting for the shewing-forth of his own purer, more 


1The Pearl, it will be noted, like Olympia, had a name that indicated 
her heavenly condition : see Boccaccio’s explanation of his choice of his 
symbolical name for Violante (above, p. 204). 
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Scriptural ideas of the life hereafter, for the presentation of 
his peculiar views in a theological controversy then being 
vigorously waged in England. He took what was of service 
to him and discarded the rest. Accepting the general scheme, 
he adapted it toa higher end. In the amplification of his 
plan, he took suggestions from other works of a vision 
character with which he was familiar, particularly Boethius’ 
Consolation of Philosophy, and the Romance of the Rose ; he 
availed himself of such religious ideas, sentiments, and sym- 
bols, then current, as appealed to his taste ; but he fused all 
he borrowed into an entirely new product. His poem 
differentiates itself markedly from Boccaccio’s in execution 
as well as in idea. By virtue of the author’s poetic art, as 
well as his power of imagination and noble purpose, his work 
is incomparably finer than the source of its suggestion. 

The Eclogue, it should be observed, not only explains the 
presence of the would-be elegiac atmosphere of The Pear', 
but accounts also for its unreality. We understand now why 
all have felt that the poem represented a father lamenting 
his own child, though an explicit statement of that situation 
the author carefully avoided, why it contains no personal 
allusions, why it bears no conviction of individual grief. In 
these respects it contrasts strikingly with the Eclogue, which 
is plainly autobiographical.'| In the latter Olympia always 
addresses Silvius as her father, and he repeatedly calls her 
his daughter. He tells her how he was on his way to 
Naples when she died. She mentions the names of two of 
his young sons, Marius and Julius, and also that of her 


. grandfather Asylas (+1348), the last with some indication of 


his character. We learn, moreover, that the maiden’s real 
name was Violante. All this is information from the poem 


1In the Eclogue, no more than in The Pearl, is the mother mentioned. 


There was good reason for Boccaccio’s neglect in this particular; and the 
English author had no inclination but to follow his example. 
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itself. Now, if, as some one might possibly argue, the 
author of The Pearl had suffered a loss like Boccaccio’s, and 
was led to imitate his poem on that account, he would surely 
have substituted some of his own for Boccaccio’s personal 
touches. As a matter of fact, however, there is no single 
remark in The Pearl that by any chance could be autobiogra- 
phical which is not explicable as an echo of Boccaccio’s plainly 
stated experience. 

The use of the Eclogue by the English author is a matter 
of interest to literary historians, apart from its value in 
determining the nature of The Pearl: it helps to show how 
close were the ties that bound medieval men of letters 
together, how speedy was the transference of works (in Latin 
at least) from one land to another, how much English litera- 
ture in the fourteenth century was indebted to Italian inspira- 
tion, how widespread and various was Boccaccio’s influence. 
It would seem as if The Pearl (1370 ?) were the first English 
work that Boccaccio suggested. After Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Knight’s Tale, it will probably be judged the best.? 


WiILuIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD. 


1 For other information about the child, see Hecker, pp. 78 ff. 

? Now that Professor Schofield has shown beyond a doubt that the author 
of The Pearl found the suggestion of his poem in Boccaccio’s Eclogue, the 
new question arises whether he was also indebted to Boccaccio for the 
peculiar theological opinions to which I have called attention in the pre- 
ceding article. In answer, it may be said that one does not find in the 
Eclogue any of the distinctive doctrines of The Pearl. Boccaccio does not 
engage in any discussion of the comparative rewards of baptized children 
and adults in the heavenly kingdom. Moreover, in his Eclogue the maiden 
replies to her father’s question how he may best win an entrance to para- 
dise by exhorting him to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and perform 
other works of piety. In The Pearl, on the other hand, emphasis is laid 
entirely upon the redeeming grace of Christ. 

It is clear, then, that the theological ideas of T’'he Pearl were not borrowed 
from Boccaccio, but were the author’s own addition. This fact, in my 
opinion, increases their significance as a revelation of the poet’s own thought 
and character. 


C. F. Brown. 


